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A WORD OF INTRODUCTION. 


al preparation of the Sunday morning sermon 
usually takes the greater part of a preacher’s 
available time and the best part of his strength; 
the Sunday evening sermon then receives what may 
be left. This handicap for the latter is increased by 
the fact, that we have a fine variety of text selections 
ready to hand for the Sunday morning sermons, and 
this for the entire church year, while there is nothing 
at all of the same character for the Sunday evening 
sermon. The preacher is compelled to make his own 
selections from the Scriptures as he may see fit, either 
step by step from one Sunday evening to the next, or 
in short lines of texts for a number of consecutive 
Sunday evenings. In either case, however, he finds 
few helps at hand to lighten, direct, and expedite his 
work of sermon preparation; he does the best he can 
—and sometimes not quite the best, —and when he 
feels that the result falls short of what he desires, he 
is not pleased. This is the situation which has 
prompted the author to undertake the preparation of a 
small volume of text studies on St. Paul. It is his 
intention, if the work meets with approval, and time 
and health permit, to continue with other similar 
volumes containing about eight to twelve texts, each 
set constituting a distinct series by itself. One might 
be on St. Peter, another on St. John, a third on the 
Congregation and Congregational Life, a fourth on — 
“What the Spirit Saith Unto the Churches,” etc., etc, 
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This program might be modified, and also extended, 
as the brethren desire. The sole object in this first 
effort is to furnish abundant sound and workable 
material for that part of the preacher’s task which 
needs it almost more than any other, and in doing 
this to stimulate those who use this material to in- 
crease their own efforts, and thus the more surely to 
obtain greater and better results. 

The texts here offered all pertain directly to St. 
Paul. Those from his writings are connected as 
fully as possible with his own person, faith, work, 
and character. On some of these texts more than one 
sermon may be preached, thus lengthening the series ~ 
as may be desired. The hints and outlines are added 
for their suggestive value, to further stimulate the 
thought and planning of the preacher when he has 
worked into the substance of the text and begins to 
formulate his material for the sermon proper. 
Several of the texts here offered belong to the richest 
and most precious portions of Scripture; all nine, it is 
hoped, will be found serviceable for the object in 
view. 

May God’s blessing attend this effort to serve his 
holy church. ' 
THe AUTHOR. 
February 14, 1916. 
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THE PHARISEE. 
Acts 7, 58 — 8, 4. 


Whoever sets out to preach on what the Holy 
Scriptures record concerning the Apostle St. Paul 
must give special heed to three things: first, the 
wonder of divine grace wrought in this man’s own 
person, when from a passionate, bloodthirsty Pharisee 
he was changed into a fervent believer and apostle 
of Jesus Christ ; secondly, the wonders of divine grace 
wrought through this man’s tireless zeal and devo- 
tion, when he evangelized Asia Minor and parts of 
southern Europe; and finally, the wonders of divine 
grace and truth, which the Holy Ghost by this man’s 
inspired pen set down for the illumination of all 
future ages. First a Pharisee; then a Christian; then 
a missionary; then an inspired writer; finally a mar- 
tyr for the faith; surely a theme worthy of the great- 
est masters our pulpits will ever see. 

‘In any review of what God wrought in and 
through this man, especially in a survey intended for 
the pulpits of our day, we must understand well the 
kind of man God here first dealt with. It is one 


whom we all, if we met him in life to-day, would in 


our human judgment pronounce hopeless as far as 
bringing him to Christ is concerned. The Scriptures 
purposely introduce him to us for the first time when 
the blood of the first martyr stained the stones that 
were used in his murder. St. Luke might have men- 
tioned Saul at an earlier point in his narrative, namely 
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when he records Stephen’s victorious disputes with 
the Jews in the synagogues of the Libertines, the Cy- 
renians, the Alexandrians, and them of Cilicia and Asia, 
in Jerusalem. We must recall that Tarsus, the home 
of Saul, was a city of Cilicia. The entire account of 
St. Luke justifies the conclusion that Saul was impli- 
cated in these disputes with Stephen, but he is not 
mentioned by name until the tragedy of this first 
martyr comes to its climax. But now that his name 
is brought forward, at once all the dark colors are 
put into the portrait. It is he who fans the blaze of 
Jewish bigotry and hate into the first “great perse- 
cution” (Swypos péeyas) of the followers of Jesus, and 
who makes himself the chief agent of this terrible 
and in part bloody work. He afterwards described 
himself at this period of his life as “a blasphemer, and 
a persecutor, and injurious,” 1 Tim. 1, 13. He laid 
waste the church; he spared neither men nor women; 
he haled them to prison; punished them oftentimes in 
all the synagogues; strove to make them blaspheme 
the name of Jesus; and when they were put to death 
because of their steadfastness, it was his vote that 
invariably went against them, though others might 
hesitate. Acts 26, 10-11. Could a darker picture be 
drawn? Could a more hopeless case, humanly speak- 
ing, be conceived? And yet divine grace triumphed: 
it was this man who by the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus came to be one of the foremost, if not the 
foremost of the apostles of the Lord. He who helped 
bring Stephen and others to a bloody death because 
of their faith in Christ and his Word, became the 
instrument to bring thousands to life everlasting 
through faith in this Christ and his saving Word. 


Acts 7, 58 —8, kh. 1] 


These, then, are some of the lines we must draw 
in treating the first text here presented on St. Paul: 
Saul—the Pharisee—the most violent hater of 
Christ and his followers —the most bitter opponent 
of the Gospel and its doctrine of salvation by grace 
without works,—yet Christ’s grace made him a 
chosen instrument for his work among men. It is 
altogether a picture so dramatic in its essentials, as 
well as in its setting, that it leaves far behind any- 
thing ever portrayed by mere genius in secular liter- 
ature. Let the gripping interest of it enter the 
preacher’s heart when he proceeds to set God’s work 
in this man’s heart and life before his hearers. This 
captive of the Gospel shows all its triumphant power 
in fullest, grandest measure. And wielding such a 
Gospel among men to-day, there is only one thing for 
us to do, namely to go forth with triumphant assur- 
ance and joy in our hearts, against any and all the 
bulwarks that Satan may erect. He who stormed 
this citadel is bound to win again and again. 

The story of Stephen is the background for what 
we desire to gather from our text concerning the 
Pharisee Saul. Chosen as one of the seven deacons, 
to minister unto the poor, in order to release the 
apostles from the duty of serving tables (Acts 6, 1, 
etc.), Stephen proved to be “a man full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost ;” for besides the special duties allotted 
to him and his companions in this diaconate he used 
the talents and spiritual gifts bestowed upon him by 
God to carry the Gospel forward in the different 
synagogues of Jerusalem. He chose the synagogues 
of the so-called Hellenists or Grecian Jews, and came 
into sharp conflict with two of these, namely the 
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synagogue of the Libertines, and of the Cyrenians, 
and of the Alexandrians, and the synagogue of them 
of Cilicia and of Asia (Luke, in Acts 6, 9, marks the 
division into two: rwes rav ke . . . Kal rovdmd . . .). 
Some of these Grecian Jews had already come to 
faith, for they were the ones who complained about 
the neglect of their widows in the daily ministrations, 
Acts 6, 1. These were the Jews whose every-day 
language was Greek, who accordingly used the Sep- 
tuagint translation as their Bible, who were open to 
many of the ideas of Greek culture and philosophy 
(for instance Philo), and whose great center of in- 
fluence was Alexandria in Egypt. While scattered 
extensively through the countries where Greek was 
the medium of intercourse, we see that they were 
numerous and powerful in Jerusalem itself. We dare 
not be hasty in drawing the conclusion that Stephen 
originally belonged to this class, for we see that in 
one of their synagogues he came in contact with Saul, 
who cannot be classed as a Hellenist, for he calls 
himself a “Hebrew of the Hebrews.” This refers to 
the other great class of Jews, called “the Hebrews,” 
Acts 6,1; these were Aramzan Jews, whose language 
in daily life was the Aramaic, who used the Targums 
or Chaldee paraphrases in working with the Scrip- 
tures, whose homes were mostly in Palestine, Syria, 


and the countries of the Tigris. But while Saul came 


from this great class of Jews, and in his home training, 
under his Pharisee father, and under the teaching of 
Rabbi Gamaliel at Jerusalem, imbibed the sterner 
spirit of the Hebrews, he had broadened out beyond 
the things they stood for. We see that he knew 
Greek from his boyhood days on, that he was ac-_ 
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quainted with the Greek literature of the day, that 
he was fully conversant with the Septuagint, and 
that he did not hold himself aloof from the Hellenistic 
Jews. His native town was Tarsus in Cilicia, and it is 
thus that we find him in the synagogue of the Cilicians 
in Jerusalem, when there the conflict with Stephen 
waxed hot, and when none of those zealots for the old 
faith and traditions were able to withstand the wisdom 
and the Spirit by which Stephen spoke, Acts 6, 10. 

We know what happened: foul means were em- 
ployed when fair means failed; perjurers were hired 
(6, 11) ; the people and the Sanhedrin were stirred up; 
Stephen was brought to trial; he made a defense 
which at the same time laid tone the chief sin of Israel 
in all ages and especially in this last age. Stephen 
spoke at length on God’s gracious dealings which 
Israel constantly rewarded with unbelieving disobedi- 
ence. 1) He was so far from blaspheming God that 
he acknowledged him in the fullest possible way by 
the manner in which he recounted the story of the 
patriarchs, Israel’s progenitors; but he wove in the 
bitter story of Joseph, whose brothers’ jealousy sold 
him into Egypt. 2) He likewise refuted the charge 


_of blaspheming Moses and the Law, by acknowledg- 


ing both in a signal manner; but he showed that 
Israel opposed Moses who testified of Christ, made the 
golden calf, and went so far in its idolatry in the 
wilderness that God abandoned the whole nation “to 
serve the host of heaven” (sun, moon, and stars). 
3) Norhad he blasphemed the temple, for he acknowl- 
edged both the tabernacle and the Solomonic temple, 
though God is infinitely greater than both. Now, 
however, with the picture complete, Stephen turned 
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upon his accusers and judges, and, like one of the old 
time prophets, hurled the full accusations of the Law 
against them: they had completed the work of their 
wicked forefathers who had killed the prophets, by 
themselves becoming the betrayers and murderers of 
the Righteous One of whom the prophets had testified. 
This precipitated the tragedy. Stephen, no doubt, 
meant to follow the blows of the Law by a strong 
Gospel appeal. Instead, the Savior himself inter- 
venes by revealing himself in his glory at the right 
hand of God, causing Stephen to exclaim: “Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man stand- 
ing at the right hand of God.” As Saul afterwards, 
when on the road to Damascus, so the Jews here 
knew with whom they had to do: the Son of man in 
glory. But their unbelief would not only not yield, 
it drove them on to commit another bloody outrage, 
to shed the blood of the first martyr of our Holy 
Christian religion. 

And Saul was there. Let us remember that. 

(57) But they cried out with a loud voice, and 
stopped their ears, and rushed upon him with one 
_accord; (58) and they cast him out of the city, and 
stoned him. 

The word xpdfw here is equal to our English scream 
or yell. We have the participle in Greek, followed by 
a finite verb, where in English the two actions are 
simply coordinated: “they cried out and stopped their 
ears.” The aorist participle is at times simultaneous | 
with the following aorist tense of the main verb; so 
here, the screams and yells of the outraged crowd 
were uttered while they held their ears shut. The 
singular dwvp peyddy, “with a voice that was loud,” 
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gives in one term the effect of what the many did at 
the same moment: the noise was one great outburst 
of sound. — And stopped their ears, ovrécyov, like the 
following dppyncav, has the historical aorist which 
simply records the fact as such. ‘To stop the ears 
and to yell at top voice meant, of course, in a double 
way to prevent any further utterance of Stephen from 
reaching them. It was the strongest kind of a verdict 
that not only in the past had he spoken, but was now 
continuing to speak, and in the most intolerable way, 
damnable blasphemy. Meyer’s idea that the San- 
hedrists began this yelling and stopping the ears, and 
especially that they made the first move in rushing 
upon Stephen, is entirely in keeping with the situation 
as described by Luke. The Sanhedrists, we may say, 
would be affected the more by Stephen’s last utter- 
ance, because this vividly reminded them of the 
ominous prophecy of Jesus: “Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.” Matth. 26, 64. 
At that time, too, they had given the verdict: “He 
hath spoken blasphemy . . .. He is guilty of 
death.” But here the added sting of the reference to 
Jesus at God’s right hand in glory and power stirs 
them to immediate violence against Stephen. They 
will not hear it said or even hinted that Jesus shall 
make his word to them true. — And rushed upon him 
with one accord, both to stop him from saying any- 
thing further, and also to drag him away to immedi- 
ate death. The dreadful unanimity of all present is 
shown by the addition of épofvpa8ev. There was no 
one to advise even a moment’s delay or second and 
soberer thought. This blaze of sudden fury was 
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characteristic of the Jews on many similar occasions. 
Here, in the beginning, the regular forms of trial were 
used with Stephen: after the formal charge was pre- 
ferred, and substantiated by the testimony of the wit- 
~ nesses brought forward, the high priest, as the pre- 
siding judge, demanded of the accused: “Are these | 
things so?” (Acts 7, 1), and then the defendant was 
permitted to make answer to the charge. But when 
he was through, all forms of legal and regular pro- 
cedure were for the moment cast to the winds. The 
utterance of what they deemed the worst kind of 
blasphemy, right in the presence of the High Court 
itself, carried them away and overthrew the for- 
malities they had held to up to this point. . 

(58) And they cast him out of the city etc. The 
action of éxBaddvres precedes that of éAoBorAow. On 
another occasion the Jews took up stones against 
Jesus in Solomon’s porch, to stone him for blasphemy 
then and there, John 10, 31. Also when Jesus warned 
the Jews of the bloodguilt they were heaping upon 
themselves, he mentioned the blood of Zacharias, son 
of Barachias, whom they had slain between the tem- 
ple building and the altar in front of it, Matth. 23, 35. 
In the case of blasphemy the Jews had an explicit 
command: “He that blasphemeth the name of the 
Lord, he shall surely be put to death, and all the con- 
gregation shall certainly stone him,” Lev. 24, 16. This 
law was given in connection with an actual case of 
blasphemy, in regard to which the divine direction 
had been sought, and which for this blasphemer in- 
cluded that he be brought forth without the camp and 
there stoned (verse 14). While such bringing forth © 
was not made a general command, we still see pecu- | 
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liar instances in which it was observed. Innocent Na- 
both was “carried forth out of the city and stoned 
with stones, that he died,” 1 Kgs. 21, 13; and the 
charge against him was blasphemy. The people of 
Nazareth led Jesus forth, when they wanted to make 
away with him, Luke 4, 29. And afterwards Jesus 
did actually “suffer without the gate,” Heb. 13, 12. 
Summary procedures in the lawless application of the 
law, or in lawlessly satisfying the supposed claims 
of justice, seem after all to demand a certain line of 
formality, with all their undue haste, possibly in order 
to satisfy the feeling that otherwise the act might 
look too much like a mere crime of violence. So 
Stephen was not dragged out into the street and 
stoned close to the hall of trial; he was taken out of 
the city entirely, in this respect making his death 
like that of his Lord and Savior before him. It is a 


strange trait of perverted human nature thus to cling 


to some empty outward formality, and to observe it 
perhaps at great expense and trouble, while the deep 
essentials of the law, justice, right, godliness, and 
holiness are utterly gone.—And stoned him, éA:$oBoAow, 
imperf. tense: they were stoning, or continued to 
stone him; this, following the previous aorists, dwells 
as it were upon the sad and terrible fact, pictures it 
and describes it to the mind. The dragging out, too, 
took some time, but though also violent and dreadful, 
it is the stoning that Luke by this tense lays the em- 
phasis on. No need here to have the aorist in order to 
show that the bloody deed was completed and this 
martyr stoned to death; Luke means to tell us that 
in a more impressive way. Yes, Stephen at last lay 
lifeless under the heavy rock that was used to crush 
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his loins and his chest. We may well question just 
how the stoning was done here. The old way was to 
throw the condemned man down and to crush his loins 
with a great rock, then if necessary his breast; if 
not dead then many stones were hurled upon him. 
This way may have been used here; or the general 
stoning, after the witnesses had cast the first stones, 
may have set in at once. Whatever the Jews might 
say of it, they here contravened the law of their 
rulers, the Romans, who alone could inflict capital 
punishment. But it need not surprise us to find that 
the thing was done with impunity, at least in this case. 
Pilate had consented to Jesus’ death although he 
knew that Jesus was innocent. With not a few grave 
crimes to his own discredit, he most likely let this 
pass by, without bringing the leaders to justice. 

(58) . . . And the witnesses laid down their 
garments at the feet of a young man named Saul. 

Even this formality was complied with. Of pdprupes, 
with the article, refers back to the witnesses as al- 
ready named in 6, 13: pdprupes Pevdeis. The india here 
mentioned are the outer robes; usually a long and 
wide cloth, with bright colored stripes, thrown over 
the left shoulder and fastened under the right arm; 
at night the iudrwv might serve as a covering. Nat- 
urally garments like this would be in the way when 
violent movements were to be made. The mention 
of the person at whose feet they were laid is quite 
incidental; the laying aside of the garments, however, 


‘is a significant formality, although with a great mob 


of people about, it was natural at any stoning that 
someone should keep the indra.— It was required of 
witnesses, when on their testimony a criminal was to 
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be stoned, that they cast the first stones: “The hands 
of the witnesses shall be first upon him to put him to 
death, and afterward the hand of all the people,” 
Deut. 17, 7. A double guilt would thus lie upon a 
false witness, his perjury, and the murder of the in- 
nocent man he himself helped to stone to death. Be- 
ginning with verse 54 we have a line of plural parti- 
ciples and verbs which refer to all the people ad- 
dressed by Stephen, the Sanhedrists, the members of 
the Hellenistic synagogues, and any others who 
chanced to be present. They all acted in unison, and 
SO é\GoBdAovv, stoned Stephen. The witnesses with 
their significant action are not mentioned until this 
point. We accordingly conclude that in regular order 
they began the stoning, the crowd after that joining 
in, until Stephen lay dead upon the ground. — Saul is 
mentioned by Luke for a purpose, the story of the 
Acts will deal extensively with this man. He is called 
a young man, but this is rather indefinite, since 
veavias, Juvenis, May mean a man anywhere between 
20 to 40 years. Saul was apparently nearer the latter 
than the former age. The term seems to imply that 
he was unmarried, to which such other evidence as 
we have agrees. Some have concluded from the fact 
that the garments of the witnesses were laid down at 
his feet, that he must have held some official position 
in connection with the proceedings recounted by 
Luke; they suppose that he had been empowered by 
the Sanhedrim to take action against the propaganda 
of the Christians. But the basis for this surmise is 
too slight. This, however, is certain that while Saul 
himself was not one of the false witnesses, he will- 
ingly consented to such witness, for he guarded the 
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clothes of these perjurers. We may properly infer 
that in the synagogue frequented by the Cilicians 
Saul, as a Cilician, with the others opposed Stephen, 
and was worsted like the rest; but just what part he 
had in securing false witness and bringing Stephen 
before the Sanhedrim is difficult to determine. He 
was present, it seems, at the trial, and at least con- 
sented to all that had been done in bringing it about. 
So, finally, we meet him at the stoning of Stephen, 
and this first mention of his name shows him taking 
a significant part. Afterwards he himself says of it: 
“T was standing by and consenting to his death, and 
kept the raiment of those that slew him.” Acts 22, 
24. So the guilt for this crime lay upon the soul of 
Saul just as fully as upon the others. Nor dare we 
think of anything like remorse or misgivings on his 
part. In the face of his immediate further action as 
the prime mover in the “great persecution,” especially 
his voting for the death of other Christians when 
brought to trial, it is impossible for us to follow those 
who speak of “the pangs of remorse for Stephen’s 
death among the stings of conscience against which 
Saul vainly writhed.” The notion that he was 
troubled in the least by his part in Stephen’s death, 
and that any pangs of remorse in his heart were 
instrumental in bringing him to conversion, is a de- 
cided mistake. Saul continued his blind assent until 
on the way to Damascus the great change was 
wrought in his ‘soul.— The name Saul befitted one 
who was of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benja- 
min, Phil. 3,5; it recalled the first king of Israel who 
was chosen from this tribe. “Circumcised the eighth 
day,” as the same passage states, this old Jewish name 
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was given the boy; perhaps his father bore it before 
him; and by it he was known in his family and 
among his Jewish friends. So Luke mentioned this 
name here. It indeed remained his proper name 
through life, nor did the apostle afterwards change 
his name. He had another name from his boyhood on 
which afterwards for good reasons he employed, thus 
allowing the name Saul to lapse. Since this name was 
his as a Jewish child, Christian writers and preachers 
generally have put a typical construction upon it, 
' making Saul stand for the unconverted man, and Paul 
for the converted one. But this differentiation is 
something that others have superadded.—It is an 
interesting question, whether Saul was in Jerusalem 
during the time Christ labored in the Holy Land. We 
know that some years ago he studied here under 
Gamaliel; it is almost certain that this was before 
Christ began his work. Where Saul was after that 
and up to the martyrdom of Stephen we simply do 
not know. He nowhere even intimates that he met 
Jesus during the years of the latter’s ministry. Ols- 
hausen and a few others, in 2 Cor. 5, 16, draw kara * 
odpxa to Xpiorov, and thus make the apostle say that 
he was acquainted with Christ while he walked on 
earth; but this construction is incorrect, and the 
thought of the passage follows an altogether different 
line. See Eisenach Epistle Selections 1, 487.— Saul at 
this time was one of the most thoroughgoing Phari- 
sees. This was the Jewish party which laid utmost 
stress upon the strictest outward observance of the 
Law, and in order to guard it against any possible in- 
fraction built up around it a forbidding hedge of tra- 
ditions and human commandments. Their one aim 
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was to establish thus a perfect righteousness of their 
own. ‘They emptied out the real inner things of the 
old covenant religion, and left what remained of the 
whole only a vain outer show. Their formalism was 
ostentatious to a degree, especially in ceremonialism, 
in fastings, almsgivings, the making of long prayers, 
the paying of tithes down to the tenth part of the 
smallest garden herbs, and in carrying the most casu- 
istic and painful distinctions into the little details of 
daily conduct. Yet they were enthusiasts for the 
glory of Judaism; they “compassed sea and land to 
make one proselyte.” With their national independ- 
ence lost they centered their efforts in their own 
hollow way upon the Law and the observance of 
everything connected with their religion. “It was no 
longer possible to fortify Jerusalem against the 
heathen, but the Law could be fortified like an im- 
pregnable city. The place of the brave is on the walls 
and in the front of the battle, and the hopes of the 
nation rested on those who defended the sacred out- 
works and made successful inroads on the territories 
of the Gentiles.” Conybeare and Howson. So the 
people all reverenced them, and even the Sadducees, 
who scoffed at many things, found it quite convenient 
to practice many of their requirements. Paul after- 
wards frequently referred to his blind Pharisaic zeal; 
“a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee,” brought up in the 
“strictest sect of the Jews’ religion,” he writes: “I 
advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond many of mine 


own age among my countrymen, being more exceed- 


ingly zealous for the traditions of my fathers.” Gal. 
1, 14. And again: “as touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, found blameless.” Augustine’s 
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word fits Saul at this stage: “Seek what ye seek, ne 
but it is not what ye seek.” 

(59) And they stoned Stephen, calling upon the 
Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 

It is not often that the Scriptures go beyond the 
simple narration of what they recount concerning 
Christ and his followers, but here Luke puts in a 
tragic repetition: xai éAGoBdAow rov Srépavov, adding the 
name of the martyr with a pathetic touch, and then 
his first dying prayer. It is again the imperfect tense, 
holding our attention to the act as at its first mention. 
— Stephen is a Grecian name, orégavos meaning crown, 
and by a significant coincidence he was the first to 
receive the crown of martyrdom in the Christian 
church. His Grecian name and the tenor of his speech 
before the Sanhedrim has led to the conclusion that 
he was a Hellenist himself; of course, the proof is 
not really conclusive. His traditional Syriac name is 
merely a translation, namely Cheliel = crown. — 
*Ezadovpevov is simultaneous with the time of 
€\\BoBdAow ; SO we may say, while the stones began to 
rain upon him he prayed aloud to the Lord. This, as 
well as the form of his prayer, he had learned from 
Jesus himself, who when about to die commended his 
spirit into his Father’s hands. Who will recount how 
many others have followed this precious double ex- 
ample, both martyrs who died for their faith, and 
others who were not granted such honor? ‘The sig- 
nificance of the prayer is the greater when we recall 
the vision of Jesus in glory vouchsafed to Stephen at 
the close of his trial. In the opened heavens he be- 
held the Son of man, the glorified Messiah, him who 
was man indeed, but man like none other ever be- | 
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fore or after, God in the form of man; and he be- 
held him on the right hand of God, in the full majesty 
and power of his glorified state, man still, yet now 
with all the glory of heaven at his feet; and the 
vision was of the Son of man “standing,” ésrwra, hav- 
ing risen and thus erect, as if he had just risen from 
his throne of glory to come to the aid of his disciple. 


_ To him Stephen now appeals in the face of death. — 


He uses the address Lord Jesus, in all simplicity as 
when Jesus cried Father on the cross. He who once 
had walked upon earth as Jesus is Jesus still in 
heaven. And all that clusters about the name Jeho- 
shuah or Jeschuah and its blessed meaning “Jehovah is 
help or salvation” — Jesus, through whom Jehovah 
effects salvation, —lies in the cry of dying Stephen. 
This Jesus who has wrought salvation for the world 
by his death and resurrection will complete his work 
upon this his dying disciple. — Acéa, the strong aorist 
‘imperative, refers to a single act, the kind and gra- 
cious reception of Stephen’s soul as it is about to 
leave the body in death. T6é zvedua pov names the soul 
or immaterial part of man from the higher side, the 
side which is able to receive the divine impress and 
the renewal of the image of God. He who stood aloft, 
in heavenly glory, we may well imagine, stretched 
forth his almighty hands (“Father, into thy hands”) 
to receive and conduct into heavenly glory the soul 
that now came to him. Here is a powerful proof 
against the lie of Russellism, and all like delusions, 
which declare death to be the annihilation of the soul; 
' the end of its existence. So an animal dies, its life 
and immaterial part cease to be; but never the spirit 
of man. Here again is the clearest answer to the 
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question as to where the soul goes after death: not 
into an intermediate place, to remain there until the 
resurrection of the body, but at once to its final abode. 
The soul of the true believer is received by the glori- 
fied Jesus to be with him in his glory until afterwards 
the body shall follow and likewise enter the glorified 
state. This is the “building from God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal, in the heavens,” which 
when the earthly house of our tabernacle is dissolved, 
shall be ours at once and forever. Comp. Eis. Epistle 
Sel., on 2 Cor. 5, 1 efc., I, p. 129 etc. Those scholars 
err, and spoil the Christian hope badly, who teach 
that hades is the receptacle of all the dead until the 
day of resurrection— hades with an upper compart- 
ment called paradise for the souls of the godly, and 
a lower one, an antechamber of hell, for the souls of 
the wicked. Beyond a doubt, Stephen’s soul went to 
Jesus in heaven. 

(60) And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud 
voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And 
when he had said this, he fell asleep. (8, 1) And 
Saul was consenting unto his death. 

The 8€ is merely transitional, hence the translation 
“and.” Stephen’s kneeling was his own deliberate 
act; he was not thrown down by the stones that hit 
him. As Besser puts it, a sacred propriety governed 
his actions. “When he prayed for himself and com- 
mended his spirit, he stood erect; but at last, when he 
prays for his murderers, he kneels down; moreover, 
he cries with a loud voice, a thing he did not do for 
his own sake. O how much more serious (since it 
meant wrestling with God) this prayer came to be 
for him, than the prayer for himself! How must his 
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heart have glowed then, how must his eyes have 
melted, and all his body been moved and warmed at 
the misery of his enemies which he had seen.” 
Luther. The kneeling posture suited both the prayer 
and the death following so immediately. — Compare 
expagev dovyg peyddAn with Luke 23, 46: dovhoas povy peyaaAy. 
Here the cry (xpdé{w) was in imitation of Jesus, as also 
the prayer itself, which Stephen meant all his enemies 
to hear. It beat upon the stony ears of Saul, but 
afterwards when they were opened Paul knew that 
in himself God had in part answered that prayer. — 
Kvpie appeals to him who as the true Lord of all shall 
judge all men in life, in death, and at the last day. 
For negative injunctions the aorist subjunctive is 
used; so here py ornons. The verb is used as in Matth. 
26, 15: “do not place in the balance for them this sin,” 
i. e. to note its weight and thus to charge it against 
them. Meyer prefers: “do not fix this sin for them.” 
The English idiom is able to convey in either case 
only the general meaning: lay not to their charge; 
and Stephen’s prayer is only a variation of that of his 
Savior: “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” In both cases the prayer asks that 
God shall not consider the sin final, but shall con- 
tinue with the work of his grace upon these sinners, 
if possible to bring them to repentance at last. 
Neither Jesus nor Stephen thought for a moment of 
changing God’s order of salvation and of his granting 
‘forgiveness to men in their wickedness. Both prayers 
were effectual. In answer to that of Jesus God 
granted Jerusalem forty years more of the preaching 
of the Gospel, and thousands were saved. As re- 
gards Stephen’s prayer Augustine says: “If St. 
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Stephen had not prayed thus, the church would not 
have had a Paul; therefore was Paul raised up, 
because Stephen kneeling down was heard.” It is 
remarkable indeed that a man with Stephen’s gifts, 
though cut off in the first vigor of his blessed work, 
should be followed so shortly and directly by a man 
of like gifts and placed in even a higher office. — 
Having rendered this highest and most precious ser- 
vice to the church, he was now compelled to leave: 
Stephen fell asleep, éxoiu%y; the passive, like the mid- 
dle, used of lying down, or going, to sleep. Let us note 
that the word is never used in regard to Christ’s ie 
death. His death was a different thing, for he died 
with the curse of all our sins upon him; the Christian 
dies with this curse completely removed. Because 
Christ died as he did, we now can die as Stephen died. 
When his mother named him Stephen she may have 
thought of some earthly crown or honor coming to 
her child in after years; the church has given him a 
fadeless martyr’s crown, and the Lord, the eternal 
crown of glory. The church year celebrates Stephen’s 
victory on the day after Christmas, with this thought: 
“Yesterday Christ was born on earth, that to-day [- 
Stephen may be born in heaven.” Sleep is a sweet 
thing for the tired body; so our bodies at last shall 
sleep (not the souls), until the great morning of 
eternity wakes them from slumber. Koiyrypia, ceme- 
tery, sleeping-place. — Very significant is the addition 
of Luke (8,1): Saul was consenting unto his death; 
. qv with the present participle, the circumscribed im- 
perfect, marks the continuance of the action with 
special emphasis. The thing was bloody and terrible, 
but it never checked Saul for a single moment. 
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*Avatpeois is not just “death” in the ordinary sense; it 
means putting someone out of the way: murder. 
This is a flash-light picture of Saul’s mind and heart: 
‘he was ready to go to the limit of antagonism against 
Christ. “I verily thought with myself that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” Acts 26, 9. Even the possibility that he 
might thus be fighting against God, as his great 
teacher Gamaliel had ventured to put it, did not dis- 
turb him. One of the terrible things in men’s dark- 
ened minds is the fullest conviction that they are 
entirely right when in fact they are entirely wrong. 
“T did it ignorantly in unbelief,” Paul afterwards says; 
but how desperate and deadly is that ignorance. 

(8, 1) . . . And there arose on that day a 
great persecution against the church which was in 
Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judza and Samaria, except 
the apostles. 

It took the fire of Saul to bring about the first 
“great persecution.” ‘The high priests and others had 
made various attempts, but all had stopped short; 
Saul opened the flood-gates. The thing started that 
very day, for év éxetvy rp juepa is quite definite. Luke 
offers no details, but the term Swypds péyas is very 
significant; likewise the scattering. But it is provi- 
dential that an outbreak like this was delayed up to 
this time. Thousands had been converted in Jeru- 
salem: first the 3000 souls; then the number grew to 
5000 dvdpes (4, 4) ; then aie stops counting and writes” 
merely: “the number of the disciples was multiply- 
ing” (61); finally: “the disciples multiplied exceed- 
ingly, and a great company of the priests were 
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obedient to the faith” (6,7). To scatter the éxxAmota 
(assembly, church) now would simply mean to spread 
it.— The disciples did not at first go far away, only 
throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, many 
no doubt expecting to return when the fury of the 
attack had spent itself. This was not cowardice, but 
Christian prudence, Matth. 10, 23.—On the other 
hand, the apostles, not personally attacked at this 
time, remained fearlessly at their posts, most likely 
awaiting their Lord’s directions. Besser thinks they 
waited to gather some of the harvest of Sinead 
prayer for his murderers. 

(2) And devout men buried Stephen, and made 
great lamentation over him. 

Who are these dvdpes cAaBeis? Hardly Christians, 
but pious Jews, who as such could not well be inter- 
fered with by the authorities, if any such thought 
was in their minds. Compare the term used for these 
men with Acts 2, 5 and 22,12. They were grieved at 
what had occurred; they had something of the spirit 
of Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus who came 
forward to bury the body of Jesus and also met no 
interference. There are two traditions as regards the 
place of Stephen’s martyrdom, one that he was stoned 
beyond the Damascus gate on the north, and another, 
more modern, near what is now called the Gate of 
St. Stephen, over against the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Fanciful legends have grown up about his burial, and 
portions of his body are said to have been taken to 
various places afterwards, as relics. Like his Savior 
he had an honorable burial, and this is enough. The 
komeros péyas refers to the Jewish custom of lamenting 
the dead by striking (xérrw) the chest and head, at 
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the same time uttering loud and mournful cries. In 
this case the Jewish mourning exceeded the usual 
demonstrations, and shows the esteem of these Jews 
for Stephen. They were most likely Hellenists, 
probably the class to which he himself had belonged. 

(3) But Saul laid waste the church, entering into 
every house, and haling men and women committed 
them to prison. 

Here 8€ marks a contrast; Saul’s conduct is the 
opposite to that of the devout men who buried 
Stephen. Luke gives only a summary statement, but 
he uses a strong verb: édvpaivero, he continued to 
ravage, waste, destroy the church — like a wild beast 
amid a flock of sheep, or some brute in a beautiful 
garden. This he did by the authority of the San- 
hedrim, although the idea of Conybeare and Howson 
that, perhaps for his energy displayed against 
Stephen, he was made a member of the Sanhedrim, is 
certainly without foundation. What authority he had 
Luke records, and beyond that it is unsafe to go. — 
Kara rovs otxovs is distributive: from house to house; 
hence the translation “into every house.” ‘The article 
refers to the special houses, where he expected to 
make a find. The thoroughness with which this 
persecutor proceeded is shown further by the par- 
ticipial clause: ovpwy te avSpas Kal yuvaixas; both men and 
‘women he dragged to prison. This gives a hint of 
the extent of his depredations among the flock. We 
must add his own later statements: “I persecuted 
this Way unto the death, binding and delivering into 
prisons both men and women.” Acts 22, 4, etc. “And 
this I also did in Jerusalem: and I both shut up many 
of the saints in prison, having received authority from 
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the chief priests, and when they were put to death, 
I gave my vote against them. And punishing them 
oftentimes in all the synagogues, I strove to make 
them blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against 
them, I persecuted them even unto foreign cities.” 
Acts 26, 10-11. Even in Damascus Ananias “heard 
from many of this man, how much evil he did to 
the saints at Jerusalem,” 9, 13. So Stephen had a 
number of followers in death; how many, and how 
well they followed the example of his fortitude and 
love for his enemies the day of judgment will make 
plain. It was sad in one respect, glorious in another. 

(4) They therefore that were scattered abroad 
went about preaching the Word. 

The confessors might be bound, the Word was not 
bound. As the wind scatters the winged seeds of many 
plants and trees, so the blast of persecution scattered 
the Word winged by its believers. Stephen was dead, 
but his murderer had to aid in making the dead mar- 
tyr speak with a hundred tongues in as many places, 
It was Luther who praised God by singing at the 
death of the two martyrs Henry Voes and John Esch 
in Brussels: 

Naught stops their scattered ashes now, 
Blown out afar to every land; 

In vain is stream, hole, pit, and grave, 
Their foes a poor defeated band. 

Their living tongues by murder crushed 
In death will never now be hushed — 
The world shall hear their singing. 


And so (oiv) they went about —not as they would ;~ 
have planned, but as a greater and wiser mind planned 
for them. How far they went at last we see in Acts 
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11, 19. God still directs the cause of his Gospel even 

‘in the midst of the greatest upheavals in the church 
and in the world, and ever the result glorifies his 
name. In ebayyedfdpevor tov Adyov Luke states the duty 
of all Christians in all the world. It is only the Word 
which can serve as such a glad message. All Phar- 
isees hate about it the very thing that makes it so 
delightful and glorious a message, preaching of grace 
and pardon for sinners. “The forgiveness of sins is 
preached in the whole world; which is the peculiar 
office of the Gospel.” Smalcald Articles VI. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


In the line of texts here presented on the life and work 
of St. Paul the first is intended as a text on human sin and 
perversion, and the doctrinal trend of the sermon on it will 
to a large extent be that of the Law. The great sin that lies 
at the bottom of all the individual sins here shown is unbelief, 
the wicked and wilful unbelief of the Sanhedrim and others, 
the blind and perverted unbelief of Saul. The distinctive char- 
acter of this unbelief is that of work-righteous, self-satisfied 
Judaism. With this guide it will be easy to follow out the in- 
dividual sins here described: there are false witnesses, and men 
who employ them; there is the hypocrisy and self-deception 
which thinks it protects the honor of God, his temple, and 
worship by resorting to perjury, false accusation, judicial mur- 
der, and general persecution. The Pharisaism which meets us 
here is only one form of unbelief, but this is akin to all the 
other forms that have filled the world and that fill it to-day. 
One of its widespread manifestations to-day is work-righteous- 
ness in the churches, which opposes with a thousand lies and 
deceptions every true presentation and confession of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ; besides this, moralism in the world generally, 
which thinks it enough to avoid some of the coarser sins and 
crimes and to follow a few “moral principles,” say of some 
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secret order, or of other similar teaching, and therefore in 
all manner of ways opposes the doctrine of sin and grace as 
laid down in the Gospel. In the Sanhedrim and in Saul we 
see this root-sin come to full development and flower. It did 
not always reach this development in those early days, nor does 
it do so in many cases to-day, but the sin in its essence is 
always the same, no matter where it appears or what final 
stage it eventually reaches. The danger and deadliness of this 
sin, wherever present, and in whatever degree present, should 
be set forth by the preacher, and the full condemnation of the 
Law pronounced upon it. 


The other side of the text has to do with the Gospel. 
Here is Jesus himself at God’s right hand, the Savior who died 
for us and now lives and triumphs in heaven; and here is one 
of his followers who has embraced the full Gospel with all its 
saving effects, especially also its spirit of love and mercy to-. 
ward the erring. There lies thus in the text the strongest kind 
of a contrast: unbelief, all manner of wickedness, centering in 
the Sanhedrim and in Saul— Christ, the Gospel, faith, and a 
new life, love, faithfulness unto death, centering in Stephen. 
But there is more than the contrast, for this text is not the 
end, with the final judgment to follow, it is a beginning, with 
much lying between it and the final hour of reckoning. So 
we must add that all that comes out in Stephen is intended to 
meet and vanquish all that comes out in his foes, especially 
also in Saul. This is the synthesis which gives unity to the 
text, and should do the same for the sermon. 

Any kind of false religion, or irreligion, however absurd, 
is more suitable to the carnal mind than the spiritual truth and 
worship set before us in the Scriptures.— When we most 
plainly perceive that men are in the gall of bitterness and in 
the bond of iniquity, and when we most solemnly warn them 
of their guilt and danger, we should still exhort them to repent 
of their wickedness, and to turn to God, if peradventure it 
may be forgiven. 

When a fire breaks out the alarm is rung; when the 
enemy approaches the signal shot is fired; when danger and 
persecution come upon the Christian the cry arises: Lord 
Jesus! Lange. 
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A man may be highly educated, as was Saul at the feet 
of Gamaliel; he may even be educated in religious matters to 
a notable degree; and yet he may be ignorant, blind, erring, 
groping in darkness, lost. Christ alone is the true light of the 
soul. 

Verbum d vpaivecda, vastare, non solum de lupis, ursts, 
reliquisque feris rapacibus, agros depopulantibus, et pecudes 
interimentibus dicitur, verum etiam de hominibus. Rosen- 
mueller. 


Just as a vicious dog at his chain, says an old commen- 
tator, bites at him who would unfasten the chain, so the un- 
godly cannot tolerate the touch of those who would free them, 
they think it a disgrace, and try to rend them. Beloved, even 
to-day this is one of the saddest effects of the divine Word, 
when for the obdurate world it becomes a savor of death 
unto death; when the proud heart will not let the Spirit of 
God correct it; when the blinded soul can no longer under- 
stand the love, the seeking and saving love, that lies hidden 
beneath the severity of the divine Word; when he who feels 
himself hit by the preaching of the Word, instead of turning 
his anger against himself and his sin, turns it rather against 
the Word of God, as though this were an hard saying, and 
against the preacher, as though he had offered an insult, yea 
against the Spirit of God himself, so that the heart is closed 
the more obdurately against its admonitions. These are the 
souls that call down the judgment of hardening upon them- 
selves, and heap up unto themselves wrath against the day of 
wrath. Gerok. 


These are still to-day the brutal means by which the world 
shields itself against the impressions of divine truth. They 
start an uproar, whether in their saloons or in their news- 
papers, whether against this or against that preacher of the 
divine Word, in order to drown the voice of truth. And they 
shut their ears, in order not to consider the thing and perhaps 
to be compelled at last to admit: God’s Word is right; so as 
to go on upon their erring way, undisturbed, with blind eyes 
and deaf ears. Gerok. 

The seed of the Word has been dropped into frozen fur- 
rows; and when the melting comes it is there ready to spring. 
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Thus the Word from Stephen’s lips dropped into Saul’s mem- 
ory. Arnot. 

The early loss of so eminent a minister of Christ must 
indeed have been a heavy affliction of the church; but how 
animated was his end, how suited to confirm the faith of the 
disciples! What an example also were his boldness and tender- 
ness, even for his murderers! The instruction and encourage- 
ment of this simple scene might produce the most beneficial 
effects on multitudes, and that permanently; even far greater 
than the long continued labors of many eminent ministers. 
Such in general has been the event of bloody persecution; and 
the noble army of martyrs has done more perhaps towards the 
success of the Gospel by their sharp but transient suffering, 
than the whole company of those who have professed and 
preached the truth in quiet times. 

Stephen’s three crowns: the crown of grace with which 
the Lord adorned him in his life and work; the bloody crown 
of thorns, which he bore with his Lord in suffering and death; 
the heavenly crown of glory, which was kept for the faithful 
witness in heaven, Gerok. 

What the Spirit wrought in Stephen: faith and courage; 
love, patience, kindness, tenderness; hope, victory, triumph. He 
concluded his sermon and defense by that grandest of all 
Gospel calls, the prayer for forgiveness, as he sank in death. 


The disciples fled; among them many priests. Had they 
fled through fear of death, they would have taken care not to 
provoke persecution to follow them, by continuing to proclaim 
the truths that cost Stephen his life.— One of the fathers has — 
well observed, that “these holy fugitives were like so many 
lamps, lighted by the fire of the Holy Spirit, spreading every- 
where the sacred flame by which they themselves had been 
illuminated.” A Stephen rose up in every Christian who 
visited a spot where God’s Word had not yet been preached. 
Stier. 

Sleep is a very impressive and appropriate Christian name 
for death. If we were not made indifferent by familiarity 
with it, natural sleep would seem a very solemn and mysterious 
experience. We might well be familiar with death, for we have 
a symbol and rehearsal of it every night. We might be familiar 
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4 ‘with the resurrection, for we have a symbol and rehearsal of 


it every morning. If faith were lively, we might lie down 
every night as an infant lies down to sleep in a mother’s arms: 
we might be comforted in the morning when we awaken by 
remembering that this same Jesus stands yet at the right hand 
of the throne, girt for mighty work, as our protector, and alert 
to receive all his own, when life is over, into the joy of the 
Lord. Arnot. 

It was a battle when Saul and Stephen met. The latter 
with his faith in Christ died, the other with his Pharisaic zeal 
seemed the victor; but the triumph was the Lord’s. 


When Saul and Stephen Met. 


I. Then the Law met the Pharisee to condemn: 
1) His black unbelief ; 
2) His hollow self-righteousness ; 
3) His travesty of virtues; 
4) His hidden and open crimes; 
5) And this, if possible, to produce contrition. 


II. Then, too, the Gospel met the sinner tn order to save. 
1) With its light, and a shining example of faith. 
2) With its offer of pardon, and a shining example of 
Christian love. 
3) With its hope of eternal blessedness, and the shining 
example of one who entered it. ‘ 
4) And this, if possible, to enkindle faith, and to save. 


The Stones that Crushed Stephen. 


‘I. A symbol of the hardness of unbelief. 


1) There is no spiritual life and light in these stony 
hearts. 3 

2) Their works are all unfruitful. 

3) A cold weight of guilt lies on their consciences. 

4) They are full of stiff and hard resistance to the grace 
of God. 


Lh: 
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5) Their stony condition must end in eternal doom, if not 
broken and removed. 
Compare Formula of Concord II, 19-23, J. 555. 


A monument to the power of faith. 


1) The Christ who works this faith. 

2) The Word which kindles faith. 

3) The central treasure of faith, forgiveness. 

4) The chief adornments of faith: patience, fortitude, 
love, peace. 

5) The holy zeal of faith, proclaiming the Gospel. 

6) The eternal crown of faith: glory. 


If Saul Were Living To-day. 


He might select other forms of unbelief. 
His heart could be altogether the same. 
The Law would smite him as hard as ever. 


IV. And the Gospel would. still be his only hope and help. 


Stephen’s End is Typical cf the Outcome of Many a 
Battle between the Kingdom of Light and the 


poe 


II. 


Kingdom of Darkness on Earth. 


There is often an apparent defeat of the Kingdom of 

God. 

1) Stephen dies, and Saul triumphs. 

2) Similar defeats of the Gospel: in the history of the 
church; in our own experience. 


And yet there is always a real triwmph of the Kingdom 

of God. 

1) Stephen a victor; likewise the others, whose faith 
proved steadfast. 

2) The Kingdom of God is full of such victories: at the 
moment of apparent defeat; as a result of such ap- 


parent defeats. 
Adapted from Lisco. 
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Saul’s Unbelief. 


LeeTts root.., Pit. bs form, A. el ts frustsee View cits 
judgment. V. Its defeat. (It must either prove its own 
destruction; or be vanquished by the Gospel against which it 
fights.) 


Who Still Consent to Stephen’s Death? 


I. All who persist in unbelief; for Stephen died for his 

faith in Christ. 

II. All who cling to self-righteousness; for Stephen died for 
the Gospel: of grace. 

III. All who stain their lives with sin; for Stephen in death 
exhibited the finest Christian graces. 

IV. All who follow false hopes; for Stephen's hope in death 
was attained. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 
Acts 9, 1-9 and 17-22. 


Saul’s conversion is of paramount interest to the 
entire Christian Church. Some have placed it next to 
the death and resurrection of Christ. ‘This is too 
high, for no man, not even the greatest among the 
apostles, may approach the Lord., God could have 
used another man or other men to perform the work 
he allotted to Saul; he could not have used another 
to do the work of his Son. But it pleased him to 
appoint Saul a minister and a witness in a most 
notable manner for great and blessed ends, and this 
the church must ever recognize to the praise of God. 
—Saul’s conversion is recounted thrice in the Acts 
and is variously referred to in the Epistles. In the 
study of so important an occurrence, and one upon 
which the Scriptures themselves lay so much empha- 
sis, it will be found absolutely necessary to keep sep- 
arate the two elements that enter into it. As a sinner 
Saul was converted in precisely the same way as is 
every sinner who attains to this experience; Saul was 
brought to contrition and faith—that is all. Con- 
_ sidering this side of it by itself we may say that God 
might have used any one of a thousand different out- 
ward ways for bringing the conversion as such to 
pass. But there is another side: this man was in- 
tended from the very beginning to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, fully equipped and qualified for his high 
office. This purpose of God explains the special form 
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of Saul’s conversion, in particular the direct, visible 
revelation which Jesus made of himself to Saul on 
the road to Damascus. Without a revelation of this 
kind Saul, however truly converted and made a Chris- 
tian, could not have taken his place as a peer among 
the other apostles. It would be a decided mistake, 
then, to mix and confound the two elements here, 
woven closely together, and to draw conclusions in 
regard to conversion in general or in regard to indi- 
vidual conversions of others, on the basis of such a 
mixture. The things that pertain to Saul’s future 
-apostleship are altogether exceptional and unique, and 
‘as such, though combined with Saul’s conversion, have 
nothing to do with conversions in general. These 
special features are like the immediate calls of the 
prophets of old, of the other apostles, and like the 
special revelations made to them and to others for 
the purposes of the kingdom. This, too, is the pur- 
pose of the divine record of what was thus granted 
to Saul. In his case, then, we have a conversion in- 
deed, but at the same time much more than a conver- 
sion. And thus the praise of God is really twofold: 
he brought this violent and wicked Pharisee to con- 
trition and faith; and he made this “blasphemer, per- 
secutor, and injurious” “a chosen vessel unto himself, 
to bear his name before the Gentiles and kings, and 
the children of Israel.” What an astounding work of 
divine grace! But this is the grace that still works 
in and through the church to-day. ‘ 
(9,1) But Saul, yet breathing threatening and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went unto 
the high priest, (2) and asked of him letters to 
Damascus unto the synagogues, that if he found any 
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that were of the Way, whether men or women, he 
might bring them bound to Jerusalem. 

The 8 is transitional, Luke beginning a new ac- 
count. ‘The insertion of ém connects this account 
directly with the story as left in the opening verses 
of chapter 8. Saul had not even moderated his re- 
lentless zeal. The description is striking, though 
brief: breathing threatening and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord. The genitives dmeAjs xal 
govov after éevzvéwv follow the verbs of sensation, in 
particular those of smelling: breathing of threatening 
and slaughter. The “threatening” for those who 
could be brought to yield; the “slaughter” or murder 
for those who remained firm, Note the durative 
sense of the present participle; we might render it: 
still continuing to breathe etc. His whole inwardness 
was full of threats and murder, so that he breathed 
them out in all his actions. And the object of his 
persecutions were the pa@yrai rov xvpiov, i. e. of that 
great and glorious Lord who stood at God’s right 
hand when the heavens opened to reveal him to 
Stephen. This touch in the narrative helps to bring ;— 
out the enormity of Saul’s sin; it struck at the Lord.; “ 
— (2) But the Lord is ready now. Saul has his plans 
all made to apply more extensively than ever the ef- 
fects of threat and slaughter; but he plays right into 
the Lord’s hands, his plans shall succeed in a way he 
never thought. “The Lord God is such a craftsman as 
has pleasure in difficult masterpieces; then, too, he 
likes to work in the whole piece. It is for this reason 
that since of old he above all chose out for himself real 
hard wood, and hard stone, in order to show his art in 
the same.” Luther.— The question as to who the ¥* 
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high priest was to whom Saul went is beset with some 
difficulty. It involves the date of Saul’s conversion, 
which seems to have occurred in the year 35, though 
others place it later. Caiaphas held the office until 36, 
his successor only one year. But in Acts 4, 6 Luke 
mentions Annas as the high priest, and in general 
speaks so of the high priest and high priests that we 
cannot be sure Caiaphas is meant when he uses the 
singular. The power and influence of Annas is re- 
markable all along during the years his son-in-law 
was the actual high priest. One of the two was ap- 
pealed to by Saul. — The letters, émoroAai, were cre- 
dentials and certificates of authority addressed to the 
Jewish leaders and authorities in Damascus; they 
were intended to be taken unto the synagogues there 
in connection with which Saul expected to find dis- 
ciples of the Lord.» There is no question but what the 
authority of the Sanhedrim, and any letters of its 
leaders, were sure to meet proper response in this 
as in any other Jewish center. Clark’s remark is cor- 
rect, that in every country where there were Jews 
and synagogues, the power and authority of the San- 
hedrim and high priest were acknowledged; just as 
papists in all countries now acknowledge the author- 
ity of the pope — though without the same justifica- 
tion. — Noesgen reads édy twas etpy in the sense of 
doubt, as if Saul was not sure of finding Christians in 
Damascus; and imagines that his journey to this 
place really had some other purpose, the hunting up 
of pafyrai being only incidental. But the conditional 
clause is plainly one of vivid expectation; Saul was 
sure when he made this move, he was not merely 
guessing. And the entire description shows that he 
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had but one great purpose in his journey, namely, to 
hunt the pa@yraé.— Any that were of the Way — the 
genitive ris 6800 expresses quality. The Way itself is 
not described by an addition; it is the Way xar’ e€oyhy, 
the Christian Way, doctrine, faith, confession, life; 
# 080s Tod Kupiov, Or rod Geot, Acts 18, 25-26; comp. 19, 9 
and 23; 24, 22. The Hebrew derek is used extensively 
in this religious or ethical sense in the Old Test.: 
“the way of the Lord,” “the way of evil,” “of the 
wicked,” “thy way” or “ways, O Lord,” etc. The Jews 
afterwards called the entire doctrine and practice of 
Christianity derek hanotsarim, the way of the Chris- 
tians. The thoroughness and completeness of Saul’s 
procedure is seen again in the addition dvSpas re xal 
yuvaixas; he meant to make a clean sweep also in 
Damascus. The purpose clause dws SeSopévous aydyy eis 
*TepovoaAny shows that the Sanhedrim itself expected 
to attend to the trial and condemnation of all whom 
Saul expected to arrest; he was merely their sheriff 
or constable general.— Why Saul singled out Da- 
mascus, the oldest city in the world (Gen. 14, 15; 
15, 2), is hard to say, except that it was one of the 
great Jewish centers, and one where Christians were 
known to be. There were Jews enough in this old 
capital of Syria that Nero afterwards could put 10,000 
of them to death. Lamartine calls it “a predestinated 
capital,” like Constantinople; Eliezer and Naaman the 
Syrian mark this ancient city for the Old Test. stu- 
dent. Founded before Baalbek and Palmyra, it has 
outlived both; with Babylon and Tyre in ruins, it is 
still, in the words of Isaiah, “the head of Syria,” and 
the waves of the Great European war have filled it 
with modern soldiers and instruments of war. 
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(3) And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he 
drew night unto Damascus: and suddenly there shone 
round about him a light out of heaven: (4) and he fell 
upon the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 

The subject of éyévero is atrov éeyyifew rH Aapacke ; 
note also the present tenses of ropeJecOu and éyyilew. 
Luke is introducing a notable occurrence, hence the 
éyévero. But the picture of Saul approaching his goal 
is such that we are compelled to exclude anything in 
the nature of an inward preparation due to his past 
experience. He was in the full swing of his persecu- 
tion; he was in the act of reaching out farther than 
“ ever; Stephen’s death and the suffering of other Chris- 
tians, their testimony and any other Gospel word that 
had come to him, had glanced off from his flinty heart 
without making the least rift in its armor. It is for 
this reason that Saul afterwards called himself the 
chief of sinners, adding the significant statement: 
“Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me 
as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all his long- 
suffering, for an ensample to them which should here- 
after believe on him unto eternal life.” 1 Tim. 1, 16. 
Saul was at the climax of his opposition to the Way; 
it was at this moment that the Lord took him in 
hand. And Besser’s remark is in place: “Let us note 
well, before we enter upon the miraculous story of 
our text, that Saul could have considered even the 
heavenly appearance which threw him to the ground 
a'deception of the devil, if he had hardened his heart 
against the voice of the Lord Jesus. But God be 
praised, he was not disobedient unto the heavenly vis- 
ion. Acts 26, 19.”’— The re connects the following 
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statement very closely with the preceding. It makes 
little difference whether & rod otpavod is drawn to gas 
or to the verb, both came from above. ‘Aorpdrtw is 
’ to flash or glare like lightning, and repé means around. 
The verb is transitive, wmblitzen. Like a flash it blazed 
over and around him out of the sky. It may have 
been momentary, but the conversation following 
leads us to think that it continued until this was 
ended. While here only the ¢as is mentioned, verse 
17 shows us that this was not merely light, but the 
light of the appearance of the glorified Jesus himself. 
This miracle was like the one granted to Stephen, 
only while there it affected Stephen alone and was 
full of the most gracious assurance for him, here it 
affected all present and for Saul was full of the ter- 
rors of the Law. “Stephen!” as Besser puts it, Saul’s | 
soul may have cried out when he saw the same Jesus 
and was struck down by his glory. The vision of light 
was at midday, when the light of the sun is strongest ; 
but it was “above the brightness of the sun,” Acts 
26, 13, an earthly splendor, such as no created light is 
ablé to give. “It was the Shekinah, the glory in which 
Christ now dwells.” Pop. Com. Before the simple 
fact as here recorded and twice repeated in the Acts 
and variously referred to in the Letters every theory 
that would offer a natural explanation breaks down 
utterly. It is ridiculous and absolutely inadequate to 
speak of a thunder-storm; of a mental phenomenon 
(how could a flash in Saul’s mind throw down all his 
companions?); of a psychological convulsion super- 
induced by doubts, remorse and the like. Here there 
is a direct, miraculous interference by the Lord him- 
self. Saul’s eyes saw in that unearthly light, and in 
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its radiance he beheld, the Savior himself. “Have I 
not seen Jesus our Lord?” 1 Cor. 9,1; also 15,8. It 
was not merely his glory, or the light streaming out 
from the Savior, but that Savior himself whom he. 
saw. While it is necessary to do what Noesgen in- 
sists on, that we note the difference between Acts 
7,55: drevioas cis Tov ovpavoy cide ddEav Oeod Kal “Inoovy éotoTa 
«rd., and here the mention only of ¢és and of no seeing, 
much less of gazing at what the opened heavens re- 
vealed — this difference is accounted for by the per- 
sons concerned, whose state of soul was so opposite. 
But the des is not understood unless we add “Iygois 6 
épbeis cor, verse 17; ciSey rév Kipwov, verse 27; ideivy Tov 
Sixasov; édpaxa (“Inoodv rov kxvpiov Hudv), 1 Cor. 9,1; apOy 
xapot, 1 Cor. 15,8. All these expressions require actual 
seeing. The light which revealed Jesus was for 
Saul’s eyes, although it left them blinded; but it was 
more than any created light, it carried the image of 
Jesus into the very soul of Saul. / 
(4) Clark thinks painters are wretched com- 
mentators when they picture Saul as fallen from a 
horse; the fact is, we do not know whether he was 
walking, riding upon a chariot, or upon some beast, 
when he fell upon the earth; our attention is fixed 
merely upon his prostrate form — conquered, no 
longer conquering. ‘The end of his self-chosen way 
was this place on the road where he lay Ee one. His 
attendants were thrown down likewise: “we were 
all fallen,” Acts 26, 14. All through they too are 
affected, but to a lesser degree.— Now he heard a 
voice saying to him words that were to lead him to 
contrition, and then to faith. The words were “in 
{the Hebrew language,” Acts 22, 14: Saul, Saul, why 
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persecutest thou me? To persecute the disciples | 
was to persecute Christ himself. Augustine: Caput ' 
pro membris clamat. It is ever so still: Christ iden- 
tihes himself with his believers; he is the head of 
the church. Luke 10, 16; Matth. 25, 40 and 45. The 
words are full of the strongest rebuke; they are the 
hammer of the Law upon this stony heart which had 
resisted thus far. Yet they are not the words of/ 
judgment, to seal this sinner’s doom irrevocably. 
While they aim at contrition, this contrition is to lead 
to faith; and so behind the stern tone of the Law 
there is the intention of grace which tries to save. 
This comes out fully in what follows. 

(5) And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And he 
said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

The question of Saul was uttered as if he then 
saw Jesus; we must note that the fact of his having 
been made blind is not recorded until verse 8. So 
we must say, that until the light ceased, and all was 
as before, Saul beheld the Lord. His question here 
has nothing to do with the one whether Saul had 
- ever.seen Jesus on earth; there is no evidence that 
he had. What he utters here is a question of com- 
plete surprise, coming out of the ignorance of his 


soul. He did not know who this heavenly person - 


was. Absolutely sure that he had done God service 
by persecuting the followers of Jesus, who could this 
be, shining with unearthly light, and asking why 
Saul was persecuting him? ‘The address xvpie is best 
taken in a general sense, the only term comporting 
with the heavenly appearance of the speaker and 
with the ignorance of Saul concerning his identity. 
—The answer must have overwhelmed Saul; not 
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merely: I am Jesus, but Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest. Note the strong emphasis on éy# and od, and 
the contrast between the two. This puny worm of 
the dust had been persecuting the almighty, allholy, 
eternally glorious Messiah — Jesus! The repetition 
of Sunes has a crushing effect. Could a greater 
crime be imagined than this persecution of the divine 
Messiah? But we must not read lightly over the 
name Jesus here used by the Savior. This was the 
personal name which he bore while he walked on 
earth, the name he bore as man; he bears it still, for 
he is still man. His human nature has not been 
swallowed up in the divine; it has been glorified, 
participating now completely and forever in the en- 
joyment and exercise of all the divine attributes of 
the Son of God. And he is still Jeschuah, “Jahveh is 
help,” or “he through whom Jahveh effects salva- 
tion” — the Savior. All his power, greatness and 
glory are full of grace and mercy. This Savior- 
Messiah Saul was persecuting. In his base ignorance 
he had been fighting both against omnipotence and 
universal love and grace. What an unspeakable sin! 
But we must note with care that while Saul’s sin 
went to the full length of its wicked course, in its 
essence it was the ignorant and wicked rejection of 
Jesus, the false certainty that he was not the Mes- 
siah, that he was not the Son of God as he had taught, 
and that all his doctrine was not the blessed Word of 
God and of true salvation. This was the premise 
from which he drew his fearful and deadly conclusion 
of persecution unto death. Many are in this very 
sin to-day although they do not carry their deduc- 
tions in this direction or to this length. While Saul’s 
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persecution was terrible enough, it was the unbelief 
that deserved the strongest condemnation. All who 
are like him in unbelief deserve the same condem- 
nation. But here we see also where Jesus grappled 
with Saul in order to overthrow not merely his 
wicked zeal, but rather the unbelief from which it 
sprang: against his false assurances one and all Jesus 
placed the clear evidence of his divinity and Messiah- 
ship. Confronted by this and the power of saving 
truth that lay therein, the question would now be 
whether in the soul of Saul this truth would be able 
to shatter the false assurance which had dominated 
him thus far, or whether, in the face of this divine 
evidence and truth, there would rise in the soul of 
this sinner something new, namely wilful and per- 
sistent opposition in spite of all saving influences. 
The revelation here made to Saul did not work auto- 
matically, or with irresistible force; he was not com- 
pelled and forced to believe. The truth was stronger 
than the delusion he had labored under thus far; but 
man is able to put something else against that truth, 
something which that truth as it is constituted is not 


able to crush out — wilful and obdurate opposition, Je 


which no truth can conquer. This is what Pharaoh 
did, Form. of Concord, 664, 84-86; comp. 568, 83; 656, 
40 and 42. All who do this, either refuse entirely 
to hear the Word, or, when they come in contact 
with its saving power, consider it of no account; 
and thereby “foreclose the ordinary way to the Holy 
Ghost, so that he cannot effect his work im them.” 
526, 12. —In Acts 22, 8 the fuller name is given: “T 
am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest”; this 
emphasizes still more the human nature of the 
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glorified Savior.—The A. V. has the addition, 
omitted by all the best texts: “Jt is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks. (6) And he, trembling and 
astonished, said, Lord, what wilt thou have me do? 
And the Lord said unto him.’ ‘The first clause is 
taken from 26, 14, and the rest resembles quite 
closely 22, 10. Since the words are biblical, although 
not written by Luke in this place, the preacher may 
simply let them stand. The first clause is a proverb- 
ial expression, variously used by writers in different 
languages. The reference is to an unruly bullock 
or ox, to which a sharp pointed stick or goad is 
applied; instead of moving forward the beast makes 
an obstinate stand and starts to kick against the 
goad, driving its sharp point into the flesh. Luther 
translates: “It will be hard,” etc., but there is no 
verb, simply the neuter adjective oxAnpov; and it 
_ would be a mistake to refer the saying to Saul’s 
future action, for then he neither kicked, nor was 
there the prick of a goad. The statement refers to 
his entire course up to this time, all of it a vain effort 
and certain only to wound him who made it. It is a 
terrible thing to turn for oneself the gentle shepherd 
staff of Jesus into the goad of an ox-driver. Perse- 
cuting Jesus could only ruin Saul; it works in the 
same way to-day.— That trembling and astonish- 
ment fell upon Saul is in entire keeping with the 
occurrence. And the second question is a plain indi- 
cation that the disobedience of wilful and obdurate 
resistance was not setting in. This is implied also in 
the directions which Jesus now gives him. 

(6) But rise, and enter into the city, and it shall 
be told thee what thou must do. 
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The strong adversative ddd breaks off the line of 
the first thought; it is like saying: I will speak no 
further of what thou art doing, but of what thou 
shalt do. The Lord might have himself told Saul 
what to do, but having committed this work to his 
church and the ministry, he honors both by referring 
Saul and all men to them. An angel carries Philip 
to the eunuch, but Philip does the preaching; a vision 
bids Cornelius call Peter to preach to him the Word. 
What honor and what responsibility for us preachers, 
but also what cause for humility and for carefulness 
in uttering our message! There is grace and kind- 
ness in the command dvdornft, although it is the voice 
of the Lord. Think what the Lord’s power might 
have done with a persecutor like Saul! He is to go 
into the city—but not as he had expected to go. 
There is no compulsion in 6m ce Sei roveiv; this is the 
must that goes together with the new turn Saul’s 
life took on when he lay prostrate on the roadway. 
This 67 is interesting as the only indefinite relative 
in an indirect question in the N. T. Blass on this 
account rejects it, and proposes zi; but Robertson 
replies with a touch of humor: “Why not call it a 
‘literary’ mark in Luke?” 

(7) And the men that journeyed with him stood 
speechless, hearing the voice, but beholding no man. 

Not until now are these dvdpes of ovvodevovres men- 
tioned, and that not so much on their own account, 
as on that of Saul, who in his blind condition needed 
their service. The pluperfect iorjxeoay (or esrqxecay 
with strengthened augment) has the sense of the 
imperfect: they were standing. There is absolutely 
no need of a clash with Acts 26,14: “And when we 
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were all fallen to the earth” etc. This falling was 
the first effect of the light and the heavenly voice; 
the second, that after arising they stood ‘speechless, 
éveot. Likewise, there is no clash with Acts 22, 9: 
“They =. ..« beheld indeed the light, but they 
heard not the voice of him that spake to me.” Saul 
saw Jesus in his glory; the men saw no one, only 
the light while it shone. Then they heard ris dovys, 
“the sound,” but not ryv dovyv rod Aadodvrds por (22, 9), 
the spoken words as Saul heard and understood 
them. The case is analogous to the one recorded in 
John 12, 28 etc. The two participles dxovovres and 
Oewpotvres are intended to explain éveoi, what made 
them stand speechless and astonished; in 22, 9 there 
is only the simple record of the facts that they saw 
the light, but did not hear what was spoken. Just 
as they saw ¢és, and yet saw pydeva, so they heard 
Ts povys, yet did not hear ryv doviy rod Aadoivros. The 
Lord’s revelation is only for those for whom he 
intends it; he knows how to shut others out. 

(8) And Saul arose from the earth; and when 
his eyes were opened, he saw nothing; and they led 
him by the hand, and brought him into Damascus. 
(9). And he was three days without sight, and did 
neither eat nor drink. 

The passive jyép6) is used here in the sense of 
the middle; the men did not lift him up, he was able 
himself to arise. The first 8 is transitional; the 
second, adversative: while he was able to rise, he 
was not able to see. *Avewypévov rév dhOadrpav adroi, 
‘his eyes having been opened (perf. pass. participle), 
he was sightless; and é@derev, the imperfect, shows 
that he continued thus. This blindness shuts out all 
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those theories which conceive of the miracle here 
wrought as an inward thing, transpiring merely in 
the soul of Saul; such a thing could never make a 
man blind, or throw other men to the ground, or 
make them see a light or hear a sound. This out- 
ward blindness, -however, is typical of the inward 
condition of Saul. Besser: Now he knew that his 
soul was blind to the Holy Ghost; his inner condition 
expressed itself in the condition of his body. He 
was helpless, and thus pitiable. Others have to lead! ~ 
him. Neither in yepaywyotvres nor in eioyyayov is there 
a hint of any conveyance or animal to ride; the com- 
pany may have ridden, but this circumstance is not 
touched, they may also have walked.— But what a 
change! He who expected to come as a conqueror, ( 
comes now as one conquered. The lion who! ~ 
breathed forth threatening and slaughter, has be- 
come a gentle lamb, dependent upon his friends. 
The fangs of the wolf were broken, his blood-thirst 
was gone; the terrors of the Law had taken hold of 
him, his conscience trembled with fear.— (9) This 
condition continued for three days; the fact of his 
being blind that long is especially noted. No wonder 
that thus he did neither eat nor drink. This fasting 
is altogether in keeping with his inner condition; it 
is the mark of deep contrition and sorrow of heart. 
Remorse dominated his soul: the thought of 
Stephen’s blood, the blood of other victims, the 
suffering of the poor captives he had haled to prison, 
the blasphemy of those whom he had made to abjure 
the name of Jesus; and most of all, the array of his 
crimes as a persecution of Jesus, the heavenly 
Messiah. The exact moment when Saul was con- P 
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verted is nowhere indicated in the Scriptures, and it 
is in vain for us to try to determine it. Whether 
the first spark of faith was kindled in his heart by 
the vision he had of Jesus, or some time during these 
three days of blindness, or not until Ananias came 
to him with the words of consolation— who will 
say with certainty? Nor need we know, either in 
Saul’s case, or in that of any other man. This busi- 
ness of dating conversions exactly is nowhere en- 
couraged in the Scriptures. They show us here only 
the outward marks of contrition, and in verse 18 his 
baptism and the further marks of faith. Let that 
suffice. Prying eyes will never discover the mys- 
teries of conversion, nor the secret processes of 
regeneration. — — — 

(17) And Ananias departed, and entered into 
the house; and laying his hands on him said: 
Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who appeared 
unto thee in the way which thou camest, hath sent 
me, that thou mayest receive thy sight. 

“Tam Jesus whom thou persecutest” has the ring 
of the Law, uncovering. Saul’s sin and guilt; now for 
the preaching of the Gospel to Saul the Lord selects 
a human messenger. The Law indeed drives the 
sinner to the Gospel, and so Saul had received direc- 
tions to go and wait in Damascus; but all that is 
connected with the Law impelling toward the Gospel 
is not yet the Gospel itself. Ananias, having re- 
ceived full directions, his misgivings all removed, 
easily finds the house where Saul is, enters it, and 
finds him. Without hesitation he applies the full 
comfort of the Gospel to the stricken sinner before 
him. Let us remember that the Gospel is only for 
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such as he was; often it fails to do its blessed work, 
because the preparation of the Law has been slighted 
or done only in part. While we cannot distinguish 
the inward condition of the soul with due clearness 
in every case, and in general must preach the Law 
and the Gospel side by side, the latter always pre- 
supposes the former, and we cannot omit the Law 
unless we do know that its work has been properly 
done.— We may read émieis éx’ airov tas yeipas cimev: 
he laid his hands upon him and said. The act is 
symbolic, not charismatic; it conveyed nothing to 
Saul, but symbolized what was conveyed to him by 
other means. This Old Test. practice (Num. 27, 18; 
Deut. 34, 9) was freely adopted by the apostles and 
the early church (Acts 6, 6; here; 13, 3; 1 Tim. 4, 4; 
5, 22; 2 Tim. 1, 6), and is now used in the same free 
manner in the rite of baptism, confirmation and 
ordination. The laying on of hands was especially 
appropriate because Saul could not see; in effect it 
was very significant sign language to him. He 
who had laid hands on others in violence, now has 
the hands of blessing laid upon his own head. So 
the Lord rewarded him good for evil. He who de- 
served the hand of wrath, to smite him with destruc- 
tion, receives the hand of grace to give him joy and 
peace. — SodA ddeAgé is in reality a form of absolution. 
Behind this significant word brother there lies what 
the Lord had revealed to Ananias. “Brother, 
brother!” how lightly the word is cast about; some 
preachers are ready to “brother” almost any one. It 
is too precious a pearl to be thus cheapened and 
soiled. When did Saul become a “brother,” spirit- 
ually, by faith in Jesus? We know only that now 
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he is or is becoming such. Ananias properly uses 
the word since the Head of the church has revealed 
to him Saul’s condition and the divine intention con- 
cerning him.— This is clearly brought out in what 
Ananias now sayS: 6 kvpwos dréoradkeév pe, Inoois 6 épOets 
got év TH 686 7 epxov. That same Jesus who had halted 
the persecutor on his evil way now sends a messen- 
ger in order to complete the work he had begun. 
While the words: in the way which thou camest 
touch the sore spot in Saul’s heart, they touch it 
gently, as does the physician who lays on the healing 
balm. Out on the road to Damascus: “I am Jesus” 
had a crushing effect upon Saul, here Jesus sent me 
lifts up and heals. Is. 40, 2; 42, 3. Note 6 dd6eis cou, 
and Paul’s later identical statement, 1 Cor. 15, 8: 
6p0n xapot.— The blessing which Ananias brings to 
Saul is twofold: restoration of sight, and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. The purpose expressed in ézws with 
the following subjunctives, was, of course, promptly 
realized. Saul’s night of sorrow was at an end; not 
only were his eyes to see again, but the Holy Ghost 
would fill his entire soul with the light of truth and 
faith. It is remarkable how the aveipa dywv (no 
article, like a proper name) is here mentioned to 
i Saul. The entire Trinity stands forth at once all 
through the early days of the church. We see the 
Son appearing in divine glory to Saul, and the Holy 
Spirit follows this by filling his heart. This presence 
and gift of the Spirit was attested by many special 
and marked manifestations, which were granted to 
that early age alone, and are now withheld. Thus 
came light, blessing, and power into the heart of 
Saul. 
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(18) And straightway there fell from his eyes 
as it were scales, and he received his sight; and he 
arose and was baptized; and he took food a) was 
strengthened. 

Luke loves the little adverb eééws, which he 
found notable occasions to use. Here it helps to 
mark the miraculous character of what occurred. 
It is not well to press as (some have dei) Aerides to 
mean that an actual substance, some sort of film, fell 
from Saul’s eyes, restoring his sight; Saul rather 
had the sensation of scales falling from his eyeballs. 
The entire matter of his blindness and return to sight 
was miraculous; no further explanation can be 
given.— Up to this point we have only what had 
been done for Saul and upon him; now follows his 
own action, the significance of which is that he had 
come to faith. Ananias urged him to be baptized, 
Acts 22, 16: “And now why tarriest thou? arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on 
his name.” Saul needed no long urging, he re- 
sponded without hesitation: and he arose and was 
baptized. This meant that he confessed his faith in 
Jesus, which from those earliest times on was a 
requisite of adult baptism. There is no undue haste 
here, for Saul knew the Old Test. Scriptures, also 
the teaching of the Christians, and thus needed but 
little additional instruction to prepare him for the 
sacrament. While Luke does not say who baptized 
Saul, it is entirely proper to assume that this was 
Ananias. If he was qualified to be God’s instru- 
ment in bringing Saul the message of pardon and 
the miraculous return of sight, he was likewise 
qualified to administer the sacrament, although we 
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know nothing about the position or office of Ananias 
among the believers.—7The Baptists must lay a 
good deal into dvacrds, in order to make out a case 
for immersion here. While Luke writes briefly and 
omits the details, this circumstantial participle, used 
as a matter of course with many verbs, cannot be 
made to contain a journey to one of the rivers of 
Damascus in order to have the baptism there. Saul 
had been sitting in his blind condition; how natural, 
when his eyes were opened and he was bidden to 
arise and be baptized, that he should then arise. 
Ananias does not say, Let us go down to this or 
that place —river, or pond; or, Arise and let us go 
down. What he says is that Saul should arise for 
baptism — and that is exactly what Luke says Saul 
did. Note also how the baptism is at once followed 
by Saul’s eating and being strengthened. All this 
looks as if it occurred “in the house of Judas,” 
verse 11, and not as if part of it occurred there, an- 
other part elsewhere, and a third part there again. 
It is impossible to speak in an apodictic way on the 
mode of baptism either here or in any other place 
in the New Test.; it seems as if the Holy Ghost, in 
order to show us that the mode is of no vital im- 
portance, left this point veiled in every instance. 
(Comp. the author’s exposition of the different texts 
in the EHisenach Gospel Selections, as well as in the 
Bis, Epistle Selections.) Only one thing stands out 
clearly, as here, so in other baptisms: immersion is 
almost, or it is actually altogether, out of the ques- 
tion. While no mode is described, this one mode —- 
as if in anticipation of the perverted Baptist conten- 
tion — is in various places barred out.— Now Saul 
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took nourishment after his long fast, and revived his 
fainting strength. 

(19) . . . And he was certain days with the 
disciples which were at Damascus. (20) And 
straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, 
that he is the Son of God. (21) And all that heard 
him were amazed, and said, Is not this he that in 
Jerusalem made havoc of them which called on 
this name? and he had come hither for this intent, 
that he might bring them bound before the chief 
priests. 

The time embraced in jpyépas twds is brief: “some 
days,” as we might speak of a week, or ten days, or 
two weeks. The most tremendous lesson that Jesus 
himself had taught Saul was that he was indeed the 
Son of God, infinite in power, glory, and grace. But 
the pafyrai, with whom Saul now spent his time, no 
doubt added a great deal to the details of his knowl- 
edge concerning Jesus and the Christian faith. This 
was necessary for him as a Christian, doubly so for 
him as the special messenger of Jesus, who would 
now take up Stephen’s work, and presently begin to 
exceed that greatly.— (20) A second time Luke 
writes eiféws. The energy which Saul had hitherto 
displayed against Jesus, has now found a new channel, 
and begins to burn for him. But there is more in 
the word, namely Saul’s acceptance of the immediate 
call from Jesus to the apostleship. The story of 
Saul differs thus from all ordinary conversions. 
There have been many who thought that when they 
were brought to Christ they too must at once preach 
and teach the Gospel; but they lacked the call, also 
the equipment, their efforts were not orderly, nor 
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was the Lord’s blessing upon them in this their 
undertaking. Saul’s example is so far from justify- 
ing such believers in their course, that it flatly and 
roundly condemns it.—In the synagogues Stephen 
had testified, there now Saul takes up the work. 
Chrysostom writes: otk joxivero, “nor was he 
ashamed,” Rom. 1, 16; Gal. 1, 16: “Immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood.” —Luke uses 
knpvooew, to proclaim as a herald, one of the standard 
terms for preaching the Gospel; so Saul appeared as 
a preacher of Jesus Christ, properly called to his 
great and glorious task. The imperfect tense éexnpvocer 
denotes continuance; he made this his constant 
work.—And the burden of his preaching was: 
Jesus, that he is the Son of God; to which we must 
add from verse 22: “proving that this is the Christ.” 
This message of Saul to the Jews is the direct out- 
come of his own miraculous experience; at the same 
time it is the heart of the Gospel, the quintessence 
of all godly wisdom. To preach Jesus merely as the 
son of Mary, to omit or deny that he is the essential 
Son of God, is to denature the Gospel and to over- 
throw the Christian religion. The way Luke writes 
down the message of Saul to these Jews reminds us 
of Jesus’ own solemn declaration before the San- 
hedrim, Luke 22, 70. Otrds éorw 6 vids rod Oeov, he 
and none other; he, though crucified, for he is risen 
and at the right hand of God.— No wonder that all 
his Jewish auditors were amazed, ¢éicrayro, literally: 
were thrown out of their senses; note the imperfect 
tense, and the following present participle dxovovres, 
both durative. And so édeyov, they kept saying, now 
in one, now in another way: “Is not this” etc. The 
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otros is emphatic, though hardly here derogatory. 
The Jews describe him well: 6 mop@hoas é ‘Iepovoad}yp 
Tods émxaAdovuévovs TO dvoua rovro, comp. verse 14. Yes, 
this was he. To call on Jesus’ name is to confess 
him as the Savior, and those who continued in this 
(note the present tense of the participle) he destroyed. 
— The clause with fa is in apposition to es todro; 
the pluperfect éAnAvGa is used because Saul’s intent 
had continued in the past, all through his coming, but 
was done with now. Concerning the former point 
the Jews, no doubt, had direct information from 
headquarters, and for the latter Saul was the fullest 
kind of evidence. This man was a conundrum to 
the Jews, which they could not solve. And this is 
true still of all notable conversions; the world | 
no key in its philosophy that can possibly furnish a 
proper solution. Only they who have themselves 
experienced the powers of the invisible world know 
aright how Saul who once made havoc of the church 
could now himself build the church. It would seem 
as if Saul would have been the very man to work 
among the Jews; we know that God had other and 
better plans for him. 

(22) But Saul increased the more in strength, 
and confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is the Christ. 

“The Lord humbled him and made him great.” |- 
Besser. He continued to increase in strength, under 
the guiding influence of the Holy Spirit and by means 
of the constant practice his work in the synagogues 
gave him. This was the inward strength of faith 
and knowledge, together with the power of utter- 
ance in argument and proclamation.—His work / 
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was highly effective, although, it seems, only in a 
| negative way: he continued to confound the Jews, 
ovvéxuvvev, upset and rout them completely, and this 
by his proving, so that none could successfully deny, 
“that this is the Christ” or the true Messiah. This 
proof was taken from the Old Test., the Scriptures 
|of the Jews, which they claimed to believe. When 
Saul showed them what these Scriptures taught 
| concerning Christ, and how all that they taught was 
| fulfilled in Jesus, they were staggered; yet in the 
| face of it all they seem to have persisted in their 
Tanbetiet, 


HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


Luke’s account of the conversion of Saul is one of the 
great texts in the Bible, one on which every preacher should 
feel that he must preach at least once. The material, how- 
ever, is so rich, that there is enough of it for several sermons. 
In the series here outlined this text will deal chiefly with Saul’s 
conversion, how he became a follower of Christ and was taken 
into his service; the preacher will deal with the Law and con- 
trition, with the Gospel and faith, with the new life, and with 
the Lord’s call. His task will be to use Luke’s account so as 
to present concretely before his hearers what the Scriptures 
teach on these great topics, so that their hearts and lives may 
be touched by the same converting, regenerating, sanctifying, 
and saving grace of God. “Howbeit for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all 
longsuffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 
believe on him to life everlasting.” 1 Tim. 1, 16. 

This is how Buechner analyzes contrition: knowledge 
of sin; feeling the wrath of God; fear and terror of conscience; 
humiliation before God; confession of sin; serious hatred 
of sin. Contrition must continue throughout life, for we sin 
daily. Contrition has no merit whatever before God; for sin 
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is such an abomination before God, that if a man grieved him- 
self to death over it, he could not thereby atone for his sin. 
Yet contrition belongs to the divine ordo salutis, without which 
we cannot be saved. The intensity of the sorrow for sin can- 
not be measured by a definite rule, but depends on the will of 
God, on the greatness of the moral dereliction, and on the 
temperament of the person involved. It is a dangerous mistake 
to force contrition to the verge of despair; its genuineness 
can be determined only by the outcome, joyful faith and a new 
life. 

“The preaching of repentance which accuses us, terrifies 
the conscience with true and earnest terrors. In these, hearts 
ought again to receive consolation. This happens if they be- 
lieve Christ, that, for his sake, we have remission of sins. 
This faith, encouraging and consoling in these fears, receives 
remission of sins, justifies and quickens. For this consolation 
is a new and spiritual life. These things are plain and clear, 
and can be understood by the pious, and have testimonies of 
the church, as is seen in the conversion of Paul and Augustine.’ 
Apology, 94, 62-63. 

“But we say that contrition is the true terror of conscience, 
which feels that God is angry with sin, and which grieves 
that it has sinned. And this contrition thus occurs, when sins 
are censured from the Word of God, because the sum of the 
- preaching of the Gospel is this, viz. to convict of sin, and to 
offer for Christ’s sake the remission of sins and righteousness, 
and the Holy Ghost, and eternal life, and that as regenerate 
men we should do good works.” 181-182, 29-30.— “Therefore, 
such confession is contrition, in which, feeling God’s wrath, we 
confess that God is justly angry, and that he cannot be ap- 
-peased, and, nevertheless, we seek for mercy because of God’s 
promise.” 197, 10. “It does not dispute as to whether there 
is or is not sin, but it overthrows everything in a mass, and 
affirms that with respect to us, all is nothing but sin. . . . 
Therefore, this contrition also is not uncertain. For nothing 
remains there by which we can think of any good thing to pay 
for sin, but we only despair concerning all things that we are, — 
that we think, that we speak and do, etc.” 328, 36.— The con- 
trition of Peter and Judas is differentiated, Mueller, 169, 10; 
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182, 36. To that of Judas and King Saul “there is not added 
this faith.” 

Faith “is the certainty or the certain trust in the heart, when, 
with my whole heart, I regard the promises of God as certain 
and true, through which there are offered me, without my merit, 
the forgiveness of sin, grace and all salvation, through Christ 
the Mediator. . . . Faith is that my whole heart takes to 
itself this treasure.’ 91, 48.— “Scripture frequently implores 
mercy; and the holy fathers often say that we are saved by 
mercy. As often, therefore, as mention is made of mercy, we 
must keep in mind, that faith is there required, which receives 
the promise of mercy. And, again, as often as we speak of 
faith, we wish an object to be understood, wz. the promised 
mercy. For faith justifies and saves, not on the ground that 
it is a work in itself worthy, but only because it receives the 
promised mercy.” 92, 54-56. 


“Justificare vero hoc loco forenst consuetudine significat 
reum absolvere et pronuntiare justum, sed propter alienam 
justitiam, videlicet Christi, quae aliena justitia communicatur 
nobis per fidem.” 142, 185. 

When Saul was raging most against Jesus, Jesus drew 
nigh to him most graciously. Who can fathom this love? 
Where sin abounds, his grace abounds still more. Saul pur- 
sued Jesus with hate, Jesus pursued him with love. 


“Saul, Saul!”— was this to warn this Benjamite that he 
was following a course like his namesake, the son of Kish? 
He too had gone out with his men to hunt and hound, and if 
possible kill, David, the chosen of God. 


Why were not the Sadducees, the high priests, the San- 
hedrim, the Pharisees converted, like Saul? One answer is, 
that when the Law brought home their sins to them, they per- 
sisted in all their machinations and wickedness, they wilfully 
hardened themselves against contrition; they seared their con- 
sciences. 

* Let Saul venture to say, Lord, when did we search thee 
out in thy humble hiding-place, and drag thee before the ‘judge, 
and witness against thee, and put thee to death? The King 
shall answer him from his throne. Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 
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On the repetition “Saul, Saul,” comp.: “Martha, Martha,” 
Luke 10, 41-42; “Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” Matth. 23, 37; “Simon, 
Simon,” etc. This double call always contains reproof and re- 
buke, at the same time love, pity, desire to help. During the 
day of grace this continues; but on yonder day there will be 
no double call. 

Why are the shining mirrors in the house of fortune 
covered with crepe—why is a man taken from the market- 
places of life into the hushed chamber of sickness and into 
the long night of pain— why is the sparkling chalice of pleas- 
ure turned into a cup of wormwood and gall— why do earthly 
treasures turn in the hands that hold them to aShes and thorns? 

The Word of God is a strange thing. Saul carried hun- 
dreds of passages in his mind, but they had not penetrated into 
his heart. Suddenly that heart was opened — what a flood of 


_ light poured in! Let us not despair of constantly teaching and 


preaching the Word and filling men’s minds with it. That 
Word may seem to slumber a long while. Who knows in how 
many hearts its power will bring light and salvation at last? 

God has woven many a truth into the cloth of our life. 
We could not read it, or spelled vainly at the words. When the 
Holy Ghost touched our hearts at last with divine light, the 
transparency was illuminated, and then we read all that he 
had written. 

The Word, the Spirit, Baptism, the Holy Supper — prayer, 
confession, a new life, testimony. What wonderful taking and 


giving! 


To be with the disciples of Jesus now as truly one of 
them means to be with them at last forever—and Jesus in 
our midst. —In all the world there is no association so precious 
and profitable as fellowship with Christ’s disciples. — Who are 
your associates? . 

Saul increased in strength. What folly to think that we 
need nothing more! Let us not be content with justification, 
we need as its fruit sanctification; having attained conversion 
we need daily contrition and repentance; having learned the 
way of life, we need to know all the power and blessedness 
of that way. Spiritual sloth is the death of many a believer. 

Saul learned what the church was, when he was directed 
to receive the ministration of Ananias. 


‘ 5 -; 
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The Great Change in Saul’s Life. 


I. The Lord found him. 
1) Saul comes as a foe. 
2) The Lord plants himself in his way. 
3) The Law reaches Saul’s conscience. 
4) Saul lies in the dust. 


Il. Saul found the Lord. 
1) Saul sits in blindness. 
2) Ananias comes to absolve him. 
3) Saul is with the disciples. 
4) Saul confesses Christ before men. 


How the Lord Conquers the Sinner’s Heart. 


I. His mighty arm halts its hostility. 
Il. Ats divine majesty breaks its hardness. 
Ill. His heavenly light illumines its darkness. 
IV. His forgiving grace removes its guilt. 
V. His gentle love leads its steps on a new path. 


The Conversion of the Great Apostle to the Gentiles. 


I. Jt contains the essential features which are found in every 
conversion. 
Il. Jt contains certain personal peculiarities which vary in the 
conversion of different persons. 
Ill. Jt contains extraordinary elements which relate to Paul’s 
apostolate and are not to be expected in any other con- 
version. 


How the Lord Turned Saul into Paul. 
He used 
I. A penetrating question, 
Il. A crushing revelation. 
Ill. A gracious call. 
IV. A comforting absolution. 


In part from’ Gerok, Hirtenstimmen. 
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How Saul was Converted. 


By grace alone, without any work or merit of his own. 

By revelation alone, the revelation of Jesus Christ in the 

Word. 

By repentance alone, the sincere change of the heart. 
Naumann. 


The Bright Eyes of Faith. 


They are blind to the glory of the world, but they see 
the glory of the Lord. 
They are blind to the hostility of the world, but they see 
our own past hostility to the Lord. 
They are blind to the ways of the world, but they see 
the wonderful ways of the Lord. 

Langsdorff. 


Saul: Then and Now. 


Where were you then? In the darkness of unbelief. 
Who led you hither? The Savior with his love, his serv- 
ant, his Word. 
What have you now? A precious possession, a sacred 
obligation. 

In part from Hoffmann. 


The Sinner’s Conversion to the Lord. 


The sinner on his way. 
The Lord on the sinner’s way. 
The sinner on the Lord’s way. 
K. H. Caspari. 


Saul’s Conversion a Masterpiece of Divine Grace. 


ile 
ia 


The desperate condition of the sinner. 
The marvelous way in which the Law and the Gospel are 
brought to bear upon this sinner. 


Ill. The astounding result when the work is done. 


THE MISSIONARY. 
Acts 14, 1-7. 


The Acts contain a number of texts which show 
us the missionary zeal and skill of St. Paul. In 
making our choice for this brief series of texts we 
have passed by the pericopes which have been em- 
bodied in the standard lines of texts selected for 
the church year. Several of these pericopes are 
among the Ejisenach Epistles, notably also Acts 16, 
9-15: “Come over into Macedonia and help us”; 
likewise Paul’s work in Philippi, and in Athens. 
Compare the author’s Eisenach Epistle Selections I. 
The aim was to present a new text, and at the same 
time one in which the chief features of Paul’s work 
appear with sufficient clearness. The text herewith 
offered measures up to these requirements in an ex- 
ceptional manner. It appears in none of the tables of 
texts given by Langsdorff, Neuere evangelische Peri- 
kopen nebst Apostelgeschichte, where all the different 
series are found; at the same time it gives us the fol- 


lowing essential points: Paul begins his work in the - | 


synagogues ; it reaches out to the Greeks and Gentiles ; 
he remains until driven out, thoroughly establishing 
the church; signs and wonders are added; he suffers 
severe persecution, even the Gentiles joining in; and | 
we may add to our text that somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of these labors he found Timothy and made 
him his assistant, and on his second missionary jour- 
ney revisited Iconium and strengthened the church 
(68) 


\ 
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he had so successfully established. The text thus fits 
our purpose in every way; it shows quite a complete 
picture of Paul in the midst of his arduous and often 
dangerous missionary labors. 

Paul is on his first great missionary journey; Bar- 
nabas is with him, but while at first the latter took 
the lead in the conduct of the work, this leadership 
in the most natural way had gradually passed over 
to Paul. Others were associated with them, Luke 
writes only of zepi IatAov, “Paul and his company,” 
Acts 13, 1, leaving us in the dark as to the identity 
of these companions and associates; in Antioch of 
Pisidia Paul ends up his address: i80d orpepdpeba eis 7d 
é6v, “lo, we turn to the Gentiles,” showing that his 
associates are still with him, Acts 13, 46. Our text 
follows, but mentions no names, not even that of Paul © 
or Barnabas; only the plural shows that the same 
workers are meant who have been summarily men- 
tioned before. They had been very successful hither- 
to; “the word of the Lord was spread abroad 
throughout all the region,” Acts 13, 49. While they 
were forced to leave Antioch, verse 52 reports: “The 
disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy 
Ghost.” Paul and his companions no doubt shared in 
that joy. Thus they went on to Iconium. - 

(14,1) And it came to pass in Iconium, that they 
entered together into the synagogue of the Jews, and 
- go spake, that a great multitude both of Jews and of 
Greeks believed. f 

*Eyévero marks a new section, and is followed by the 
transitional 8. In later history Iconium has obtained 
a far more important place than Antioch of Pisidia. 
It is famous as the cradle of the rising power of the 
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Turks. It figured as the capital of the Seljukian Sul- 
tans. To-day its name is Konieh, and it numbers 
some 40,000 inhabitants. In Paul’s time it was the 
capital of Lycaonia, although in earlier times the city 
belonged to Phrygia. Conybeare and Howson draw 
the following picture: ‘The elements of its popu- 
lation would be as follows: a large number of trifling 
and frivolous Greeks, whose principal places of resort 
would be the theater and the market-place; some re- 
mains of a still older population, coming in occasion- 
ally from the country or residing in a separate quar- 
ter of the town; some few Roman officials, civil or 
military, holding themselves proudly aloof from the 
inhabitants of the subjugated province; and an old 
established colony of Jews, who exercised their trade 
during the week and met on the Sabbath to read the 
Law in the synagogue.” John Warneck has finely 
described Paul in the light of present-day mission 
work (Paulus in Lichte der heutigen Heidenmission) ; 
here and in the following pages we will appropriate 
a few of his statements: “Boldly he presses forward 
into hostile territory; every success of the never 
Weary conqueror becomes an impulse to cast his net 
out farther still: Pisidia, Galatia, Asia Minor, Greece 
do not suffice for him; he must visit Rome itself, and 
even the world’s metropolis is to be only a way-station 
on his road to the farther west. . . . But his push- 
ing and hastening has nothing unhealthy about it; 
nowhere is he satisfied with half work. Not until he 
has ‘established congregations able to live, upon «which 
he may work from a distance, does he move on. It 
is not his purpose to turn as many heathen as possible 
into Christians, but he knows that he is called to 
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throw the Gospel as a leaven into the empire, to break 
up uncultivated soil, to clear the ground, to lay the 
foundation, in order that others may have easier work 
(1 Cor. 3, 6 and 10). But with all that Paul is not 
foolhardy to cast himself with a challenge upon diffi- 
culties. As far as we are able to follow his steps we 
see that he puts forth his strength only where the 
way is made for him. And this was not everywhere 
in the Roman world-kingdom. The apostle storms 
no lands beyond the borders of civilization. He 
speaks of barbarians (Rom. 1, 14; Col. 3, 11), for 
whom his Gospel is also intended; but he himself did 
not go to them. He did his mission work where it 
would find comparatively the least friction, and where 
according to the lay of things he might first expect 
a response. . . . While Jesus preferred to remain 
among the rustic inhabitants of Galilee, Paul, himself 
-the child of a large city, purposely directs his steps 
to the cities of importance for the intercourse of the 
world. In these he gathers his first congregations of 
Gentile Christians. Considering the active intercourse 
between the cities, it was to be expected that the seed 
scattered there would be borne out to many placs.” 
This helps us to understand Paul’s work in Iconium. 
— They entered together into the synagogue of the 
Jews, and . . . spake, means Paul, Barnabas, and 
whoever else assisted them. There is no disposition 
on the part of Luke, one of Paul’s dearest friends, to 
magnify the apostle’s part in the work, and to reduce 
that of others. In the previous chapter we have the 
report of one of Paul’s sermons—a sample of his 
missionary preaching. In the same way he proclaimed 
the Gospel at Iconium. The conduct of the service 
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in the synagogue permitted the other men to speak 
likewise; xara 76 airéd modifies both infinitives: eivedGeiv 
airots . . . kal Aadjoou—= together they entered and 
spoke; and we see at once, with the very best result. 
Paul was a strenuous worker himself, but all along 
we see how he made the finest use of others, thus 
increasing the fruits of his missionary labors. “The 
active propaganda of the Jews had successfully paved 
the way for the Christian missionaries. We know 
of 150 Jewish congregations along the shores of the 
Mediterranean during the time of the Roman em- 
perors (Deissmann); and their actual number must 
have been much greater. When Paul at first turned 
to these centers of Jewish religious life, he certainly 
did not intend thereby to make his work easy, but he 
did it because this method was bound to reach his 
goal in the quickest manner in entirely strange sur- 
roundings. . . . Paul found and gathered together 
the people in whom he meant to kindle the fire, in 
‘order that they might carry it farther. How much 
more rapidly would the evangelization of the world 
proceed to-day, if we had a Christian diaspora, centers 
of Christian life in heathen lands” etc. Alas, the 
“Christian” traders and others who do go to those 
lands are almost always a hindrance; instead of a 
help, to the cause of missions. — The emphatic adverb 
otrws is followed by the result clause dcre moreicat, 
stating the simple fact: so that a multitude came to 
faith; so that they did believe. And this was a great 
multitude both of Jews and of Greeks; the genitives 
are put forward for emphasis. That some of the Jews 
should believe might be expected; the remarkable 
thing is that there were many. The addition ‘EAApvev 
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is still more surprising; so much so, in fact, that 
Meyer for one thinks he must restrict the term to 
signify only proselytes of the gate, Greek converts to 
Judaism who, however, had not adopted all the Jew- 
ish customs. But verses 46-48 of the previous chapter 
show that this restriction cannot apply. These 
“EdAnves, Greeks, were in part, no doubt, proselytes, 
but the term must include a considerable number of 
others besides. Nor is this view made impossible by 
the reference to ra é$m in the following verse, for 
these are the unbelieving Gentiles, and are here placed 
in opposition to of d8eAdgoi, all the brethren, Jewish as 
well as Gentile. The occasion when these mission- 
aries spoke in the synagogue must have been one to 
attract a large number of Gentiles; or the result of 
the work done there must have spread quickly to 
include others who heard of it. In general, we may 
remember, the Jews of the diaspora had begun to 
do missionary work among the Gentiles, and often 
with considerable success. While their ceremonial 
requirements made the thing difficult, and while they 
often gained only proselytes of the gate, the preach- 
ing of Christ, requiring nothing of a ceremonial na- 
ture, found hundreds ready to accept it. So here Paul 
was very successful. — Yet we ought not.to press ovrus 
here, as Scott does: “so plainly, so convincingly, 
with such an evidence and demonstration of the Spirit, 
and with such power; so warmly, so affectionately, 
and with such a manifest concern for the souls of men; 
so from the heart, so earnestly and seriously, so boldly 
and courageously.” ‘This is overdoing a good thing — 
as if at other times and other places, where the effect 
was not so signal and prompt, Paul did not speak so, 
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and so, and so! The otrws cannot be thus separated 
from its companion éore; the missionaries here spoke 
so, in such a manner, that many believed — God blessed 
their work, they found ready soil. That ought to be 
enough for this otrws.—-Here Paul seems to have 
taken Jews and Greeks ina mass. “But in his procla- 
mation he reached out, like Jesus, preferably to in- 
dividual souls. In those days, when religious ques- 
tions were of primary interest, the temptation lay 
near enough to work upon the broad masses. Forceful 
speaker and dialectician that he was, the apostle surely 
would have reaped abundant applause, if he had not 
just preached the cross of Christ, but had selected 
what would have gained for him the consent of the 
finer feelings of the educated. But he scorned mob 
suggestion. This is always a two-edged weapon, 
but in religion it is poison. Since in mission work 
the essential thing is to lead the individual soul back 
to God, there is no way to success except the one of 
apparent littleness, the influence of one person upon 
another. The apostle of Jesus Christ must not 
scheme to move the masses, he devotes his strength 
and time to the individual souls of men.” Was 
Warneck thinking of Billy Sunday and his like, and of 
the entire revival system of the sectarian churches, 
when he wrote these words? And Kaehler, who 
writes of the Son of man: “His road unto universal- 
im proceeds through individualism; his road to 
humanity, through every man.” And again: “We 
think, the road to men proceeds through humanity. 
The first messenger to the heathen finds his road to 
humanity, like his Master, through men, through the 
individual.” —-These converts believed, and the aorist 
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is punctiliar, faith was kindled. This is the one aim 
and goal of all true missionary work. Whatever else 
we make, if we produce not believers, our work is a 
farce, a delusion. Living faith in Christ’s blood and 
righteousness, trust and confidence in him as the Son 
of God and the Son of man, slain for our sins and 
risen from the dead, complete reliance upon him for 
forgiveness, peace, help, and eternal salvation — this 
is what all preaching, and also all missionary preach- 
ing and teaching, must produce. Where this is, all 
else may easily follow; where this is not, all else may 
as well remain away, it cannot make up for the vital 
lack. 

(2) But the Jews that were disobedient stirred 
up the souls of the Gentiles, and made them evil 
affected against the brethren. 

Over against the zoAd zA7O0s “Tovdatwv te Kai “EAAQvov 
Luke, with the adversative of 5é places another class: 
oi areiOnoavtes Tovdaior, those Jews who when the Gospel 
call came to them disobeyed it—this the force of 
the aorist. They did what Saul once did not do: “O 
king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision,” Acts 26,19. “See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh,” Heb. 12, 25. The sad thing about all 
preaching, and notably also about missionary preach- 
ing, is this, that some become “disobedient,” and with 
salvation knocking at their very hearts, turn to per- 
dition. — Unbelief generally betrays its ugly char- 
acter; so here: these Jewish haters of the Gospel of 
salvation by grace through faith stirred up the souls 
of the Gentiles. Just how they did it we do not 
know; Besser pictures it thus: “We may imagine 
with what poisonous slanders they were ready; why, 
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of course, the brethren were disturbers of the family 
peace, men dangerous to the state, secret conspirators, 
fanatics, and the like.” When were the foes of the 
Gospel ever at a loss for some stone or shaft to hurl 
against it? And, as when Jesus was to be crucified, 
Jews and Gentiles readily combine.— The result of 
this “stirring up” was, that they made them evil 
affected against the brethren, éxdkwoay tas yoxas Tov 
éOvav; they embittered their souls, machten sie boese, 
the verb used in this sense only here and in the Sep- 
tuagint and Josephus. It was, most likely, the usual 
jealousy that moved these Jews against the mission- 
aries and their adherents; it grieved them to see so 
many Gentiles come to conversion without first sub- 
mitting to all the Jewish requirements. So they did 
what they could to hinder the work. Note the sig- 
nificant name bestowed upon the “multitude” that had 
come to faith: oi ddeAdoi, they were brethren of Paul 
the apostle and his fellow workers. He was really 
their spiritual father, but by faith we are all the 
children of God, and brethren in our relation to each 
other. Not till later does this incipient opposition 
focus itself upon the missionaries themselves; at first 
it is general. God’s providence rules among his 
enemies, so that he provides time and opportunity in 
the midst of hostility for his messengers to bring their 
work to a point where they may safely leave it to 
begin labor elsewhere. 

(3) Long time therefore they tarried there 
speaking boldly in the Lord, which bare witness unto 
the word of his grace, granting signs and wonders to 
be done by their hands. 

The oiv goes back over both of the preceding 
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verses ; név points to one result, and 8¢ in verse 4 to 
another of a different sort. By ixavdv ypévov is meant 
a long time in the sense of a sufficient time; it was 
long enough, considering their purpose. The aorist 
diérpufavy is intended to record merely the historical 
fact; but the following present participles are durative 
and show what continued throughout the prolonged 
stay of these missionaries.— By mappnowfépevor we 
certainly cannot understand with Clark: “copious and 
commanding eloquence.” Paul as a rule spoke with 
mappyoia, and wanted the Christians to pray that he 
might always be able to do so, Eph. 6, 19-20. 
TlappyowdfeoOar is in contrast to ériyepay Kal éxdxwoay Tas 
Yxas tov vey; with the minds of so many “evil 
affected” against them, they might have been timid 
and hesitating in what they said. The contrary was 
true, they spoke with courage and freedom (as, fyors), 
they held nothing back, they spoke openly, caring not 
who heard them. Warmth, eloquence, etc. there may 
have been, as occasion warranted, but the term used 
refers to something else and something more im- 
portant.— This boldness of speech Luke describes 
as resting émt ro xvpiw, which in spite of Meyer’s ob- 
jections is best referred to Christ. But this basis for 
boldness is not merely their general confidence and 
trust in the Lord, that relying on his commission and 
promise they had nothing to fear; here in Iconium 
the Lord bare witness unto the word of his grace 
in a signal manner. In papzupeéw there lies the idea 
that the Lord testified that the word which his mes- 
sengers preached was indeed his word, and at the 
same time, by the manner in which he bore this tes- 
timony, he made it plain who he really was —not a 
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Jesus dead and buried, his body now gone, no one 
knowing what finally became of it (this the sham 
gospel of many to-day!) —but a Jesus risen and 
glorified, the Messiah in heaven, exercising the divine 
power and majesty as the great Head of the church. 
There. is no xai before 8ddvm, so that this participle 
describes the manner of the one preceding it 
(uapruposv7.). — A very precious name is here used 
for the Gospel: 6 Adyos THs xdpiros airov, the word of 
his grace. It is the word and proclamation which 
belongs to the grace of the Lord, and xdpis here, as 
throughout, is the Lord’s favor and love shown to 
those who because of their sin and guilt do not deserve 
it. The word which this blessed grace uses is its 
tool and instrument for reaching the sinful and guilty 
souls of men, in order to bestow itself upon 
them, free them from sin, guilt, and all condem- 
nation, and make them the children of God. ‘The 
Word is thus the means of grace. 1 Cor. 2, 1-5.— 
This Word, which is nothing less than the power of 
God unto salvation, was worthy of receiving the Lord’s 
own testimony by his granting signs and wonders 
to be done by their hands. It is a mistake to think 
that the apostles, and others in the early church, 
performed miracles at will, or whenever they thought 
it necessary. All the miracles which they wrought 
were gifts of the Lord; that means that the Lord 
did not only enable them to perform such wondrous 
deeds, but that he by his Spirit prompted and directed 
them when and where to perform them. In this 
deeper and fuller sense the Lord granted or gave 
signs and wonders; and this granting was not merely 
a giving to those who were healed and helped by the 
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miracles, it was at the same time a giving to those 
who by their hands wrought the. miracles; and for 
this they too were deeply and truly thankful. This 
entire giving was directed by divine love and wisdom: 
“God also bearing witness with them, both by signs 
and wonders, and by manifold powers, and by gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will,” Heb. 2, 4. 
The apostles did not always heal the sick, drive out 
evil spirits, raise the dead; they followed the Lord’s 
will in all these works, as he communicated that will 
to them.— Luke uses onpeia xai tépata, signs and 
wonders; and we must observe that the latter term 
is never used alone. “Wonders” are deeds that make 
men wonder, fill them with astonishment, portents 
prodigies. Heathen nations all have their répara, and 
it seems as if the holy writers purposely distinguished 
the “wonders” wrought by divine power from all 
such heathen “wonders” by always adding another 
term or terms. The miracles of the Bible are never 
mere “wonders” or portents, although even the Jews, 
who were not satisfied with Christ’s miracles, de- 
manded something more of this sort. While any true 
miracle must produce wonder and astonishment, it is 
also a sign, it has a spiritual end and purpose. peta 
need not necessarily be miracles; there are many 
“signs” whose character differs altogether from mir- 
acles. But miracles are always “signs,” they always 
signify something. In Iconium they signified that 
the Lord was present, endorsed the word of his mes- 
sengers, and was opening the fountain of grace and 
salvation for all that city and its people. — Aa rév 
xepav adrov does not point necessarily to the laying on 
of hands, although this symbolic gesture may have 
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been used frequently when miracles of healing were 
wrought. Warneck: “Paul makes no great to-do 
about the deeds which God here and there does 
through him, since he has experienced greater things. 
He considers them the marks of an apostle, through 
which God bears witness in regard to his mission 
work. These undeniably great deeds . . . be- 
came a divine attestation for his life-work and his 
Gospel. Is it reaching too high, when we expect that 
divine proofs of power shall render a similar service 
for the present church in the work of heathen mis- 
sions?” Warneck answers his question by pointing 
to wonders that still occur in foreign fields for the 
sake of the natives there, and by especially empha- 
sizing the wonders of regeneration and renewal 
among pagan peoples. 

(4) But the multitude of the city was divided; 
and part held with the Jews, and part with the 
apostles. 

This is the other result of the work of the apostles 
and of the Jewish opposition. When Luke speaks 
of 76 rAnOos tis wédews We incidentally see that Paul’s 
message had penetrated the entire city; the oppo- 
sition of the Jews had only helped in this direction. 
Here we catch a glimpse of what Paul’s work as a 
whole must have accomplished. Warneck says, that 
when we measure this work by what single men 
achieve to-day, we are astounded. “It is not a 
rhetorical hyperbole, when Paul says of himself, that 
he has filled the world with his Gospel (Rom. 10, 18; 
15, 19; comp. Acts 17, 6).” Of course, he did not 
_ bring people everywhere at once to believe in Christ; 
but this he did do—and we see a sample of it in 
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Iconium —he established so many radiating centers 
for the Gospel, that its light soon penetrated all the 
corners of-the different lands. Paul’s course from 
city to city was thus like a triumphal march: “But 
thanks be unto God, which always leadeth us in tri- 
umph in Christ, and maketh manifest through us the 
savor of his knowledge in every place.” 2 Cor. 2, 14. 
Warneck compares his course of victory with that of 
Alexander the Great and of Napoleon. What this 
involves becomes more apparent when we remember 
that in those days all sorts of exotic religious wares 
were peddled about; but Paul never failed to arouse 
the interest of entire cities and districts, some turning 
against him with hate and violence, others accepting 
his doctrine or at least giving it tolerant favor. — 
The division of the multitude of the city at Iconium 
seems to have been the gradual result of the work 
of the apostles. The lines were clearly drawn: oi 
pev . . . of 84. The original hostility of the unbe- 
lieving Jews persisted and formed the center of the 
opposition. And part held with the Jews, joav civ, 
were and continued to be on their side; the other 
part with the apostles. Though Barnabas was not 
actually an apostle, the plural is here used so as to 
include him, and we may say also the other associates 
of Paul. In fact, the word dmdcrodos is used at times 


_ in a wider sense to include other messengers than 


those who had the immediate call of the Lord like the 
Twelve and like Paul; thus 2 Cor. 8, 23 and Phil. 2, 25. 
The Gospel always causes a division, one that at times 
becomes very sharp and painful. Sometimes Chris- 
tians do not like this, and the children of unbelief 
constantly reproach us for bringing about this dis- 
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harmony, or whatever they may please to call it. 
But this is the very nature of Christ and the Gospel; 
he came, not to bring peace, but a sword. Sometimes 
this divisive power rends families and the ties of 
friendship, and yet it cannot be otherwise. When 
light comes, darkness is against it ; when righteousness 
appears, the unrighteous assail it; when life comes, 
the powers of death bestir themselves to destroy it. 
Warneck points out that the Gospel, even without 
becoming polemical, interferes with what the heathen 
consider their dearest treasures. These people feel 
instinctively that it is impossible to enter a compro- 
mise with Christ. Many heathen religions are syn- 
cretistic, but with Jesus there is either the acceptance 
of faith, or the rejection of unbelief. “Over against 
the Son of God indifference is impossible; no one can 
erect an altar for him beside the idols he may have 
in his pantheon . . . He who is not with him is 
against him.” 

(5) And when there was made an onset both of 
the Gentiles and of the Jews with their rulers, to 
entreat them shamefully, and to stone them, (6) they 
became aware of it, and fled unto the cities of Lyca- 
onia, Lystra and Derbe, and the region round about: 
(7) and there they preached the gospel. 

Real persecution finally raised its head. It did not 
succeed in this instance, but we know what it accom- 
plished in other instances, and how nearly at times 
Paul forfeited his life. Here was fulfilled what the 
Lord foretold when he called Paul to be an apostle: 
“T will show him how many things he must suffer 
for my name’s sake.” Acts 9, 16. The general con- 
sensus seems to be that épu% must here be taken in 
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the stronger sense of onset, “assault” (A. V.), Sturm 
(Luther), instead of inclination or desire, as Noesgen 
alone suggests. There was more even than a plot; the 
hostile crowd gathered and started to find the mis- 
sionaries. The mob was composed of both Jews and 
Gentiles, together with the rulers of the latter, namely 
the elders in the synagogue. Some read owy ois 
dpxovow aitav as modifying both of the preceding 
nouns; but this would coordinate and combine in one 
two very unequal classes: the authorities of the city, 
and the chief men in the synagogue. It seems alto- 
gether probable that only the latter joined the mob, 
in fact, they may have been the chief instigators of 
the tumult. This is borne out also by the two infini- 
tives of purpose: tBpica: cai ALGoBorAjoa ai’rovs — stoning 
being altogether a Jewish mode of execution. If the 
city authorities had been active in this affair, they 
would have had other plans. — In some way Paul and 
his companions were warned, at least became aware 
of what was brewing, and fled away (xarageiyw) to - 
Lystra and Derbe. Their work was done, they could 
safely leave it behind. Bengel writes: “The refuge 
of the godly is very roomy —it is both earth and 
heaven.” Paul is prudent, not cowardly. When nec- 
essary he risked his life, at other times he did as 
here, he sought safety in flight. Once a persecutor 
himself, he is now persecuted himself. But though 
he fled, he felt no defeat; he merely left one victory 
behind to start winning another. — He followed the 
roads to the southeast, seeking this time less populous 
places, it seems in order to avoid clashing again with 
the Jews. All that we read in the following section 
concerning Lystra deals only with Gentile super- 
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stition, and nothing whatever is said about Jews. 
Among the very noteworthy things about Paul is his 
ability to accommodate himself to the Gentile world. 
When we remember his exclusive Jewish training 
and life up to full manhood, this ability of his to 
enter into the life and thought of the great Gentile 
world becomes the more remarkable. How almost 
completely he laid aside the peculiar Jewish mode 
of thinking and reasoning and followed one that 
would put him into closest touch with the people of 
the Greek world, his Epistles show. The story of 
his missionary work as recounted in the Acts shows us 
the same thing. This too he did by the grace of God, 
and became thus once more a model for those who 
come after him. Lystra and Derbe, however, were 
again to be only centers of missionary influence; 
kai THv mepixywpov, “the region round about” is signifi- 
cantly added. This general on the firing line is always 
and ever a strategist, and every new position that he 
occupies he utilizes for his military purposes to the 
utmost. The circumscribed imperfect, joav with the 
present participle eayyeAfopevor, is even more expres- 
sive of duration than a simple imperfect would be; 
hence we conclude that Paul again spent some time in 
this territory, preaching the Gospel—than which 
there is no work in the world grander, more satis- 
fying, and more beneficent. ; 


HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


The sermon on this text, as the author contemplates it, 
is not to be a mission sermon of the kind preached usually at 
mission festivals. The preacher will keep to his theme Saint 
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Paul, and make his hearers once more come into contact with 
this great Christian personality. Only, this time it will be 
Saint Paul the missionary, the devoted, tireless, courageous, 
masterly, successful herald of the Gospel among Jews and 
Gentiles. It will be well to keep to the idea that Iconium 
gives us only a glance at this side of the great life of St. 
Paul; something of what lies beyond may be added, but the 
rest must be left for the hearer himself to supply —his imag- 
ination having been given proper direction. As far as the 
cause of missions is concerned, the effect of the sermon will 
be the greater the more the preacher does justice to the char- 
acter of the great apostle as here shown in the full swing of 
his work. When something of the fire that glowed in his 
bosom is kindled in the hearts of us all, there will be no lack 
either of workers for the field, or of supporters of the work 
at home. In general we may say, it is not enough to shoot 
off a few heavy mission guns when we have our annual mis- 
sion festivals; to be sure, we want good, strong, stirring ser- 
mons then; but we want more—the steady fire of love for 
the Lord’s cause, which utilizes his Word all along to arouse 
and increase interest in his great work. Paul is the greatest 
missionary that ever lived—his example a gift to the church 
of all the ages. For our people to know this man is to receive 
impressions that cannot but be fruitful in many ways. 

“The Word of God must be preached everywhere to the 
very ends of the earth, until sinners thrust it from them; and 
Israel’s God still in all times and in all places stretches out 
his hand to the people, who gainsay it instead of listening to 
it, after he has so long endeavored to dispose and prepare 
these sinnérs for eternal life. He in his longsuffering only 
declares them unworthy of it, when they have filled up the 
measure of their sins by driving away his messengers.” Stier. 

Who needs the Gospel? Let us ask rather: Who does 
not need it? Every man who is like the Jews, self-righteous, 
self-satisfied, attached to any wrong religious notions, whatever 
they may be, sure that all is well with him, and that he needs 
no more. Every man who is like the Gentiles—and the world 
is full of them even in our so-called Christian lands. These 
are the men who are proud of human nature and who speak 
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of Nature with a capital letter; who love the world and the 
things that are of the world, especially the things that gratify 
the senses, that flatter the mind —a little philosophy, a touch 
of cheap science, amusement, the theater, the dance, passionate 
lovers of games, festal occasions, the tinsel of parades and 
uniforms, and the bonds of secret orders which furnish these 
and other things adapted to the flesh, not the least of which 
are indulgences of the carnal appetites. Surely, all these need 
the mighty regenerating power of the Gospel. 


Assuredly, the Lord is able to use as missionaries only 
people who truly believe in him, truly love him, truly follow 
him. But such people we all by right ought to be, and should 
therefore not look upon mission service as an extraordinary 
service. G. Warneck, Misstonsstunden I, 9.— Some of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are from the same source. 


Missionary Rebmann worked for 29 years at a lonesome 
post in East Africa; he saw but little fruit, lost his health, 
even the sight of his eyes, and finally returned home. To this 
man an English friend of missions once spoke of the sacrifices 
he thus brought. But the missionary indignantly replied: 
“What are you saying — sacrifices? One never makes sacri- 
fices in the service of the Lord. He sacrificed himself for us; 
but when we serve him, it is only grace, and even if we suffer 
in his service, it is grace.” Thank God, this is the thought of 
many missionaries. But it would be very fitting for the friends, 
of missions at home, who have given to the work not even a 
son or a daughter, but only a few dimes and dollars, also to 
think thus. 


The thing that makes mission work so unpopular, yea, 
hated, is its preaching by word and deed so positively from 
the housetops the doctrine of the Scriptures: “There is no 
salvation outside of Christ, the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world.” Like no other work of Christian 
saving love mission work has written on its banner “The Word 
of the Cross,” and this Word is still an offense to the Jews 
of modern days, and foolishness to the Greeks of the twentieth 
century. 

Arnot writes: When the community is dead in sin, to 
throw the word of life into the stagnant mass necessarily dis- 
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turbs it. Although the Redeemer is the Prince of Peace, he 
is not satisfied with the serenity of a déad sea. He casts in 
a solvent whose nature it is in the first instance to arouse and 
separate. The peace which he values is the purity which is 
reached through conflict. People must take sides when the 
cross of Christ is preached in time, as they must take sides 
when the throne of God is set in eternity. 


It is not so difficult even among large masses to arouse 
a feeling of pity in regard to bodily needs, for instance in the 
case of a famine which destroys thousands, or in the case of 
a flood, or a mighty conflagration, or the sufferings which 
follow in the wake of war. In all cases of this kind we may 
count on a certain natural feeling of pity. But the thing is 
entirely different when help is needed to relieve spiritual desti- 
tution. Then the natural feeling of pity will not suffice, then 
only the people who have fixed their hearts upon eternity, are 
the ones upon whom we can count. Since mission work is a 
work which rescues for heaven, it demands as workers men 
whose love goes beyond time and things temporal. If you 
then are unable to warm up your heart for this work, it is 
because your love lacks the proper length, that is because it 
does not extend to eternity. 


In almost all cases the heathen are very unlovely people, 
and treat the messengers of Christ precisely as did the Jews 
Christ himself: “He came unto his own, but his own received 
him not.” There is little romance connected with mission 
work. 

With soldiers who have lost hope the best general will 
win no battles. Our Lord Jesus will and must conquer at 
last. If we believe that he has all power in heaven and earth, 
this must make us joyful in hope and confident of victory. 
Or have we, amid the difficulties of the work and the opposi- 
tion of the foe, lost faith in the victory of Jesus and in the 
saving power of the Gospel? It almost seems so at times, 
when we see the discouragement of the faithful and hear their 
constant complaints. 

Those who refuse to obey the truth often proceed to. turn 
others from it. “Ye entered not in yourselves, and them that 
were entering in ye hindered.” Luke 11, 52. . . . The world 
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might quietly allow people who would like, to be converted 
unto the Lord. What would it hurt? Why should not others 
have what they themselves in their pride reject? But their 
conscience testifies that it is the kingdom of heaven which they 
reject, that they are spurning a heavenly treasure; their con- 
science makes them jealous and determined that others shall 
not see that the Gospel is a treasure, and pick it up, and be- 
come rich by possessing it. Willinger. 

The Lord has means enough to stop the mouths of his 
enemies. When the Jews succeeded in/casting suspicion upon 
the word. of the apostles, new works, signs and wonders, were 
granted unto them, done before the eyes of all the world, a 
preaching by deeds to the Gentiles who had been stirred up. 

A word of justice could only terrify and condemn; a word 
of learning could only affect the intellect, and the higher the 
learning the less possible its attainment for men generally; a 
word of law and command would only add to the weary load 
already upon the sad shoulders. Nothing but the divine Word 
of grace, of pardon and forgiveness, of regeneration and a new 
life— nothing but this Word is of avail in a world full of 
sinners. 


Iconium: 
’ St. Paul in the Midst of his Mission Work. 


I. His field—Jews and Gentiles—alike in darkness, sin, 
death —alike in need of forgiveness, life, and salvation 
—a hard field —but one to which the Lord led him. 

II. His means—the Word of grace—how exactly it fits the 
needs of the sinner—with absolutely nothing able in 
any way to compete with it—St. Paul’s reliance upon 
this Word —his constant application of it. 

Ill. His special aid—Barnabas and others—the prayers of 
the church which had sent them all out—the hand of 
providence — signs and wonders. ; 

IV. His opposition — disobedient Jews—slander and _ vilifica- 
tion — Gentiles who allowed themselves to be evil affected 
—but Paul counted on all kinds of opposition — he could 
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not be defeated—though he avoided persecution when 
his work was practically done. 

His success—it came quickly here—it always came— it 
was signal, a congregation was formed, and it was in a 
neighboring town that he found Timothy. 


St. Paul an Inspiration for Mission Work. 


His clear vision. 

His complete devotion. 
His tireless zeal. 

His noble courage. 
His marvelous success. 


With one of the Lord’s Generals in the Forefront of 


ive 


Battle. 


I. The foe. Il. The armament. Ill. The tide of battle. 
The spoils of victory. 


The Greatest Work in the Word. 


Its range: Jews and Gentiles. 
Its means: The Word of grace. 
Its task: The creation of faith. 
Its result: Eternal salvation. 


The Divisive Power of the Gospel. 


Though the Gospel has salvation for all men alike, 
And all men ‘alike are in dire need of salvation, 
Only some men yield to its saving power, 

While the rest obdurately reject it. 


The Drama of Faith and Disobedience. 


It is enacted in men’s souls, : 

When Christ meets the forces of sin and death, 
With the saving Word of his grace, 

Which some accept in faith, 

And others reject in wilful disobedience. 


THE PREACHER OF JUSTIFICATION. 
Rom. 3, 20-26. 


Christ our Savior and all his apostles preached 
justification by faith, even as did the prophets of the 
Old Testament. Justification is the central doctrine 
of all the Scriptures, the heart and soul of the entire 
Christian religion. All believers are justified, all the 
saints in heaven now have been made what they are 
by justification, and at the last day the righteous at 
Christ’s right hand will be there because they have 
continued in justification to the end. It was given 
to Paul in a notable way to set forth the doctrine 
' of justification and to defend it against all the forms 
of work-righteousness current in his day. Thus by 
the grace of God this apostle became for the Chris- 
tian world of all ages in a special manner the preacher 
of justification and righteousness by faith. Two of 
his Epistles deal with this doctrine in an extended 
manner, namely Romans and Galatians. It is im- 
possible to preach properly on St. Paul without 
preaching at least one sermon on some part of his 
presentation of this glorious doctrine. Naturally we 
here select as choice and rich a text as we can, one 
out of the heart of the great Epistle to the Romans. 
In the first part of this Epistle St. Paul sets forth that 
all men, Jews as well as Gentiles, since they are all 
and altogether sinful, need the salvation in Jesus 
Christ; thereupon he shows that righteousness and 
life is received alone by faith in Jesus Christ. The 
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opening verse of our text is part of the closing argu- 
ment on the sinfulness of all men ‘and their inability 
to reach righteousness by means of the Law. In 
what follows Paul describes how God has prepared a 
righteousness outside of and apart from the Law, 
a righteousness which is made ours by faith. This 
is the direct exposition of the great theme he an- 
nounced in the first chapter, verses 16-17. Besser 
sums up the contents of our text as follows: With- 
out merit, by grace; without help of the Law, through 
faith, or as Luther succinctly expresses the apostle’s 
meaning: by faith alone. The efficient cause of sal- 
vation is the grace of God alone; the meritorious 
cause, the atonement through Christ’s blood alone; the 
apprehending cause, faith alone. By this doctrine of 
righteousness God is properly honored as the God of a 
righteous people, gathered from among the Jews and 
the Gentiles, and among this people of his grace the 
Law is not abolished, but properly established. 

(20) Because by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight: for through the law 
cometh the knowledge of sin. 

- We begin our text with this important verse which 
really closes the argument in regard to the Jew’s 
lost condition, as far as anything the Law can give 
him is concerned. The Law was indeed a great and 
glorious possession; it distinguished Israel above all 
other nations; yet it was a vain hope to think that 
the Law could save the sinner. It could—and can — 
do nothing of the kind. All it can do is to stop 
every mouth and bring all men under the judgment 
‘of God. But how is this? Awr.—8a rotro dn, 
propter hoc quod, because— because all the works 
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done in the effort to meet the requirements of the 
Law fail to justify a man. And why so? Because 
the Law, when we give close heed to it and its re- 
quirements, shows us that we have not met these 
requirements, that it is impossible for us to meet 
them; because the Law reveals to us our sin. — The 
Law, 6 vépos, is the Mosaic Law, as it was given to 
Israel; not merely the ceremonial law, or some other 
legal regulations of the people of the old covenant, 
but the entire complex of divine Law which God had 
given them, the essential part of which is known as 
the moral Law, to which Paul also makes special 


reference, 2, 18 and 21 @éic., also 26 etc. We may say” 


that the ceremonial and civil parts of the Law, as the 
Jews had them, were detailed specifications and appli- 
cations of the great inner moral principles of the 
Law, as these details were best suited for the purposes 
of God in dealing with Israel. But these inner moral 
principles of the Law were themselves of universal 
application to men; Paul speaks of them as they 
applied to the Gentiles who had no outward form of 
this Law given to them; and we to-day feel the same 
constraining force of this inward part of the Law, 
its moral principles and requirements. — The works 
of the Law, then, are all those works which the Law 
requires, which men attempt to render in order to 
meet its requirements. We may say that there are 
two general classes of such works: those performed 
by the unregenerate; and the good works of the 
regenerate. The latter indeed are épya dyad, or. xadd, 
but they always remain imperfect, and thus prove 
insufficient for justification. Much lower are the 
works of the unregenerate, whose efforts at living up 
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to the Law fail in the most vital parts, the inward 
things of the fear, love, and trust of God. Paul, 
however, does not specify here, he simply lays down 
the rock bottom truth: “By the works of the Law 
shall no flesh be justified in his sight.” The preposi- 
tion ¢€ indicates origin or source: from this source 
justification will be obtained by no man. Gal. 2, 16. 
—No flesh, zaca cdpé with od (SixarwOhoera), is used in 
the sense of ovSenia odpé, or oddeis, nO man; not even an 
Abraham, or Peter, or Paul, or any other saint, to say 
nothing of others. The allusion is to Ps. 143, 2, where 
David wrote the equivalent of zas fév (LXX): “for 
in thy sight shall no man living be justified.” There 
is no direct quotation, only an appropriation of 
David’s thought and words. We need not press odpé 
to mean man in his sinful condition, or man in his 
bodily frailty; it is enough that the term refers to 
man as a human being. Whatever works of the Law 
any man thinks he has, or even actually has, they can 
not justify him. — Axaw6joera, shall be justified, has 
_ the well known sense of this verb in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Scriptures generally: to declare just. 
In his sight, &mov aitov (airov for the direct cov of 
the Psalm), does not mention the judge as an agent, 
but the judge as one in whose presence the culprit 
stands. Nor is it correct with Stoeckhardt to erase 
the passive sense of the form here used and make it 
read: “will become just”; his idea that édmov atrod 
favors this is quite inconclusive. ‘The future tense is 
here used in a general way: shall be justified at any 
time, whenever appeal is had to God and his 
judgment. Philippi calls it the future of moral possi- 
bility, or an abstract future. While the last judg- 
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ment, at the end of the world, is not shut out in 
any way by the form of the word, it is also not 
especially referred to here. Let a man bring all the 
works of the Law he can possibly gather together, 
and present them before the face of God at any time, 
the moment the divine 8icn or norm of right is applied 
to these works, there will result, not a declaration, 
that they measure up to this norm, but the very 
opposite. The expression évémov airov we think sug- 
gests that when these works are brought into God’s 
sight they lose the beauty they may have had in the 
sight of man; in his presence they appear as what 
they really are, the bulk of them totally evil, and 
the best of them altogether inadequate and insuf- 
ficient. No man is able to show a perfect fulfillment 
of the entire spiritual Law of God; no part fulfillment 
will answer. — Paul now, in a way characteristic of 
him, reverses his thought. He turns the coin over, 
for it has two sides. If the works of the Law are 
unable to bring us the sentence of justification, it is 
because they deserve the sentence of condemnation. 
For through the law cometh the knowledge of sin. 
The ydp furnishes a reason; and it is this: these works 
cannot justify, because when examined by the Law 
they show no righteousness to correspond to the Law, 
they show the opposite — sin, duapria, a missing of 
the divinely set mark. The very Law to which the 
man who brings the works of the Law makes his 
appeal, when he seeks to secure from the divine 
Judge the sentence of justification, reacts in, the 
opposite direction, it reveals his sin. By émtyvwos is 
meant a deep knowledge, a knowledge that really 
knows. Paul here merely states the fact; but there 
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is divine intention behind it. For God knew that 
among fallen men no one could measure up to his 
Law, and yet he gave that Law. Did he mean, then, 
only to condemn all? We know his purpose was a 
blessed one: to work the knowledge and conviction 
of sin by the Law, in order that the Gospel might 
follow with the gift of the forgiveness of sin. “Here 
there is a hard clash between man who is a con- 
demned sinner and wrestles with death and fears 
every moment to be cast into hell, and God whom he 
has insulted and angered. If the sinner here is not 
to despair and die in his sins, a better mediator than 
Moses must appear, namely Christ the Lord himself, 
to satisfy the Law, remove its wrath, and be able to 
reconcile the condemned sinner, worthy of eternal 
death, with God.” Luther. “We unanimously be- 
lieve, teach and confess that the Law is properly a 
divine doctrine, wherein the true, immutable will of 
God is revealed as to how man ought to be, in his 
nature, thoughts, words and works, in order to be 
pleasing and acceptable to God; and it threatens its 
transgressors with God’s wrath and temporal and 
eternal punishment. For as Luther writes against 
the Antinomians: ‘Everything that reproves sin is and 
belongs to the Law, whose peculiar office it is to re- 
prove sin’ (Rom. 3, 20; 7. 7); and as unbelief is the 
root and spring of all reprehensible sins, the Law 
reproves unbelief also.” Formula of Concord, J. 592, 17. 

(21) But now apart from the law a righteousness 
of God hath been manifested, being witnessed by the 
law and the prophets; (22) even the righteousness 
of God through faith in Jesus Christ unto all them 


that believe. 
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Here Paul begins the second part of his letter. 
With the Law failing to justify, and all men left under 
judgment, the Law itself only confirming it by show- 
ing their sin — what hope and help is there for man? 
Here the apostle lets the Gospel speak forth and tell 
the very sweetest part of its story. But now, wi é€¢, 
cannot be taken in the temporal sense (Philippi), as if 
Paul had spoken thus far of the times before Christ, 
and now would speak of the Christian era; there is 
instead a logical turn of thought, the line of negative 
argument: ov dixawOyoera, receives a positive counter- 
part: Sinawotvy Geot mepavépwra. It is a sad, dreadful 
chapter that ends with verse 20; but that was the 
' necessary preliminary and background for the glori- 
ous, delightful chapter which now follows. — Apart 
from the law, ywpis vonov, is in direct contrast to 8a 
vopov Of the previous verse; and Luther translates 
finely: ohne Zutun des Gesetzes; without aid or co- 
operation of the Law. The Jews who had the Law 
and prized it so highly were absolutely sure that all 
righteousness before God depended on the Law. 
Paul himself had thus been intent as a Pharisee to set 
up his own righteousness by means of the Law. This 
old Pharisaic notion seems to be part of our old Adam 
himself, for always and everywhere men are inclined 
to seek some sort of righteousness by works of their | 
own in the Law, either the one given by God, or one 
which they manufacture themselves. They will not 
see that this sort of righteousness is of no avail in 
God’s sight. “But now” the wonderful thing is, with 
all Law righteousness altogether unavailing; that 
there should be another righteousness, one really 
availing, and this-—“apart from the Law.” It does 
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not grow out of the Law, and the Law never did a 
thing to produce it, nor does the Law now give it. 
Note the emphatic position of ywpls vouov at the head 
of the sentence; the phrase, however, modifies the 
verb, and not its subject: this new and wonderful 
righteousness of God has been revealed, and thus 
stands revealed now before us all, outside of the Law. 
—It is significantiy called a righteousness of God. 
It is a righteousness of the Gospel, not of the Law. 
And right here let us note: that the Law always de- 
mands without giving; but the Gospel always gives 
without demanding. This “righteousness of God” 
here cannot be the essential attribute of God, his holi- 
ness and righteousness; for this would be revealed 
already by the Law which demands on the part of a 
righteous and holy God that we on our part live up to 
the requirements of his Law. The genitive 6eow de- 
notes origin indeed, for this is a righteousness wrought 
entirely by God, and not by men; but at the same 
time it is one which avails before God: die vor Gott 
gilt, Luther. Here again we must hold fast the 
forensic meaning involved in d:xaoovvy; this is a right- 
eousness which consists in a declaration made by God 
the Judge. — The wonderful thing is that this right- 
eousness hath been manifested, shown forth, made 
manifest, and the perfect tense redavepwra: implies that 
having been revealed it is now continuously open and 
manifest to all. This implies that men in themselves 
never knew nor could know this righteousness; also 
that the Law could not reveal it unto them. Stoeck- 
hardt and Zahn both argue that since this righteous- 
ness is made manifest, it must have existed before 
being thus manifested; they do the same with the 
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statement Rom. 1, 17: Sixaoovrvy Oeot droxadvrrerat, 
“therein (in the Gospel) is revealed a righteousness 
of God by faith unto faith.” The former finds this 
righteousness existing in Christ, who was made unto 
us righteousness, 1 Cor. 1, 30; and the latter finds it 
existing in a sentence of forgiveness pronounced by 
God upon the entire world of sinners declaring them 
all to be righteous. Now Christ is indeed our right- 
eousness, namely Christ in his atoning merits, but 
only as we apprehend him by faith and thus have the 
declaration of righteousness pronounced upon us. In 
1 Cor. 1, 30 the apostle does not speak of Christ our 
righteousness objectively, but as he is apprehended by 
faith and thus becomes our righteousness in subjective 
possession. Likewise it is true that God accepted 
Christ’s merits as sufficient for the whole world of 
sinners, and mightily declared this by raising the 
crucified Christ from the dead; but it is not true, as 
Stoeckhardt claims, that God thereby actually forgave 
the sins of all the sinners in the world, and that this 
is what the righteousness of God signifies, and that 
this is now what is revealed or manifested. In Rom. 
1, 17 it is a very serious mistake to overlook the 
addition & ziorews eis ziotw; and in our passage verse 
22: Sxaootvyn Oeotd 81a tiarews Xprod, eis mévras Kal 
émi mavras tous weatevovtras. The righteousness of 
God is not merely the merit of Christ as he wrought 
it out for all men; or the sentence of God accepting 
this merit as sufficient for all men (much less. the 
impossible, unbiblical thing, that God in advance 
justified every individual sinner in the world and 
every one yet to come into it!) it is God’s sentence of 
forgiveness and justification pronounced upon faith in 
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Jesus Christ: “unto all and upon all that believe.” 
Paul is speaking of imputed righteousness. “There- 
fore,” with our entire Lutheran Church, “we believe, 
teach, and compass that our righteousness before God 
is, that God forgives us our sins out of pure grace, 
without any work, merit, or worthiness of ours pre- 
ceding, attending, or following.” F. C., 501, 4. Ina 
very pregnant sense this is the righteousness of God, 
since all that belongs to it: Christ and his merits, faith 
and the apprehension of these merits, as well as the 
justifying imputation and declaration is all 60d, God’s 
very own. And that such a thing as this could at all 
be no man on earth could ever have figured out; God 
himself had to reveal it by the Gospel (Rom. 1, 17) 
and make it manifest “by the law and the prophets.” 
The Gospel is indeed a mystery from the foundation 
of the world, but one which it pleased God to reveal 
-and make manifest unto men. — By the law and the 
prophets = by the Old Test., the popular Jewish 
designation for which was “the Law and the prophets,” 
or adding yet a third member: “and the other books.” 
The apostle could here have quoted Old Test. state- 
ments to show how the Old Test. bore witness con- 
cerning this righteousness; he reserves that for chap- 
ter 4, where he speaks at length of Abraham and 
_ quotes from David. Here he aims to show only that 
this wonderful “righteousness of God” is nothing 
totally new, novel, or strange, without historical back- 
ground in past revelations; while made manifest 
apart from the Mosaic Law with its demands, and 
thus in a certain sense the opposite of this Law, still 
the Old Test. contained this righteousness. Being 
_ witnessed, paprupoupévy, pres. tense, witnessed all along. 
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Do you ask how? In many ways. The old covenant 
as such was the promise of a new covenant; the be- 
ginnings of the Gospel and God’s great Gospel plan 
are in that old covenant; it is full of types, promises, 
prophecies of the Messiah. All this part of the Old 
Test. “witnesses” God’s righteousness, bears testi- 
mony — one that we hear still when we go into the 
Old Test. — that God justifies all those who believe. 
Since no man was able to be justified and saved by 
the Law in those olden times, the way of salvation 


then was as now: by faith alone. Bengel: Le-x stricte - 


(xopis vopov) et late (i716 rot vopov) dicitur. 

(22) The theme of Paul’s entire letter is daaoovvy 
Gcov, hence here, as he enters upon the positive presen- 
tation of it, he emphatically repeats the essential 
words, using &¢ to help mark the emphasis: even the 
righteousness of God. But this repetition left bare as 
before would make no progress, hence the additions 
which bring out fully now what Paul’s great theme 
really is: even the righteousness of God through faith 
in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe. The whole 
statement belongs together and must be taken as one; 
to cut it up, and to speak of faith by itself, and in the 
same way of those who believe, is to misconceive and 
misinterpret the apostolic words, and that in a matter 
of the very highest importance. Neither 8xaoovvy nor” 
6cou have the article, and so the phrase && zicrews is 
attached without putting 4 before it; the connection 
is so close that we could almost use the German 
Glaubensgerechtigkeit for it. This righteousness of 
God, instead of being e épywv vduov, something de- 
pendent on our efforts, is 8a miorews, a righteousness 
through faith, and thus truly a righteousness of God, 
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not one based on our efforts. We will understand the 
noun dxaocvm in this connection when we note the 
force of the verb: Sxawioba Sa ristews, as in verse 30 
and Gal. 2, 16. The righteousness of God is present 
only where God pronounces the sentence of righteous- 
ness or justification. Speaking abstractly,\not yet 
concretely of men or any particular class or individual, 
this righteousness is present where faith is present, 
or more fully: faith in Jesus Christ. Ions and 
motedey 1s divinely wrought trust and reliance upon 
Christ as the Savior from sin and guilt; the genitive 
*Inoov Xpiorov is objective. This explains the 8: God’s 
righteousness is mediated by faith in Jesus Christ. 
The Christ embraced by faith always makes ours the 
divine declaration of justification— and this is to 
have God’s righteousness. Or, to begin at the other, | 
end: God’s righteousness, which always implies his ° 
judicial declaration: I declare righteous! is found only 
where faith is, faith relying on Jesus Christ and his 
merits. The idea that God’s righteousness exists in 
some way by itself, that it is then revealed and mani- 
fested, and then faith appropriates it and makes it its 
own, is a perversion of Paul’s teaching, and of the 
blessed truth which he taught; a perversion which 
should be impossible in the face of our Lutheran con- 
fessions where this matter is made so exceedingly 
plain. The dccwctvy Geot exists only 84 mriorews, never 
apart from it and merely waiting for faith. Apart 
from faith there is nothing but the sentence of con- 
demnation, the xardxpipa Oeot, and no Sxaootvy eov with 
hope and expectation that unbelief will yield at last to — 
faith.— Paul now gives the thought which he has 
thus far kept in abstract form, a concrete turn: 
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unto all and upon all them that believe. The textual 
authority for the words xai émi mdvras is so good that 
this emphatic repetition should be retained. Note 
how the apostle piles up prepositions to show as 
fully as possible what he means: 8—eis—émi. The 
phrase 3i zicreus, which is abstract, is elucidated by the 
appositional phrases: ¢is wdvras kal émi mdvtas muorevovras. 
Here we have actual believers: morevovres, those who 
are believing, continuing to do so. And és and ém 
connect with these concrete persons what is always 
connected with faith, or let us say mediated by faith 
— the Sxaocivy bcou. Where faith is there God’s right- 
ousness is; and this means: where believers are there 
is God’s righteousness. .As it is da faith, so it is eis 
believers and émi; it is mediated by faith, divinely 
: wrought faith, and that means that God’s righteous- 
ness, which rests on his justifying declaration, goes 
out to all believers, and comes down from above upon 
them — movrevovras, the moment they believe and as 
long as their believing continues. And the double, 
emphatic zavras would have us mark that not a single 
believer is here excluded, every one by being a be- 
liever, by having faith, by trusting in Christ, has, not 
a righteousness of his own, but one God himself has 
prepared for him, one that counts with God, one 
which rests on his own judicial finding, and which this 
Judge will always and everywhere acknowledge. Arid 
this is how the righteousness of God is revealed in the 
Gospel (Rom. 1, 17), and testified to by the Law and 
the prophets of old: they all show and proclaim that 
a poor sinner is justified before God by grace through 
faith in Christ. The dxaoodvn Geod exists actually only 
in believers, and it is their distinctive quality; but 
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they have not produced it, they have only received it, 
it is imparted to them by a divine declaration of God 
in heaven, a declaration that goes out to every man 
in whose heart God sees Jesus Christ received by 
faith. 

(22) . . . For there is no distinction; (23) for 
all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God; 
(24) being justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 

The apostle inserts ydp, for he is now beginning a 
line of proof to elucidate and establish what he has 
just said concerning God’s righteousness by faith in 
Jesus Christ. The proof begins with a fundamental 
statement denying that there is any 8wuocrodn, difference. 
If one had in mind only the immediate connection, 
he might think that Paul refers only to the morevovres 
he has just spoken of; but this narrowing would be 
quite arbitrary. “For there is no difference” is axio- 
matic and general. The one difference that might be 
thought of here is that between Jews and Gentiles 
discussed by Paul in the first section of his Epistle. 
This, of course, is barred out when it comes to the 
Sixaroovn Oeov; and so is every other that one might 
care to mention, difference of age, of sex, of social 
position, etc. There is no such difference, not merely 
-among those believing at that time, or at any time, 
but actually among all men in general so far as right- 
eousness and justification are concerned; neither na- 
tionality, age, sex, or anything else gives any man an 
advantage, helps in any way before the Judge who 
determines the righteousness of faith as present or 
absent. — (23) So also the next clause, which sub- 
 stantiates the fact that there is no difference, by point- 
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ing to the essential likeness. For all have sinned, 
that shows (ydp) that there is no difference. Zahn, 
and Stoeckhardt restrict mdvres to the madvras rovs 
motevovras of the previous verse, as though this new 
ndvres takes up the previous one. They point also to 
the following participle dixarovpevor, as though this re- 
ferred back likewise to the morevovres who have the 
righteousness of God. But Meyer is right when he 
points to the present tense of this participle; if the 
believers in verse 22 were meant, Paul would have 
written an aorist participle. He is discussing universal 
truths: there is no difference between men in general; 
all men have sinned (not merely all believers of Paul’s 
day); and for all of them justification comes freely 
etc. The use, then, which we constantly make of this 
passage as a proof for the fallen condition of our 
whole race is justified. Ildvres is absolute. — And all 
jpaptovy, 2nd aorist, have sinned, really: did miss the 
mark; the historical aorist records the simple though 
terrible fact. Luther writes: “They are all sinners 
etc. is the chief article and central passage of this 
Epistle and of the entire Scriptures.” It is chief in a 
negative way, for God’s whole plan of salvation was 
made to match our fall into sin.— The thing is em- 
phasized and expressed more fully by the addition: 
kal torepovvta tis 8d£ys Tov Beod. ‘To come behind is to 
fall short and thus miss altogether, as one who re- 
mains behind in a race; torepeiofa thus pairs well 
with dyaprdéver.— The genitive rod deod with ris 8déys 
names the author: “fall short of the glory or ‘honor 
which God accords.” Philippi takes 8ééa 70d 6eod in the 
sense of muy rod Geod, Or rapa tH OG, which is prac- 
tically the same, though the genitive strictly speaking 
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does not have this meaning. God’s own essential 
glory cannot be meant here; nor the glory of heaven; 
nor the divine image in which man was created; nor 
is dda = xavxnois, which Paul would have used, had 
he desired it. The Apology uses our passage: “The 
righteousness of reason does not justify us before 
God, and does not fulfil the Law, Rom. 3, 23: ‘All 
have come short of the glory of God,’ 7. e. are desti- 
tute of the wisdom and righteousness of God, which 
acknowledges and glorifies God.” (88, 31). 

(24) All men have missed the mark, all now are 
left out of the race (torepotvra, pres. tense); as far 
as they and their efforts are concerned they are all. 
lost. But thanks be to God who meets this desperate 
condition with his grace! Being justified freely, 
Suatovpevor Swpedv, is really the chief thought of the 
sentence, although only a participle — the Greek lend- 
ing itself to such constructions, as Philippi well re- 
marks. The statement thus receives a peculiar force: 
the action of the participle accompanies the action of 
torepotvra. It would change this thought to read 
Sixasodjpevor = kal Sixarotvrar. They all fall short of the 
glory of God while they are justified freely; or, while 
thus falling short, they are justified freely. Justifica- 
tion, a divine act sets in, where their own effort and 
act leaves them utterly lost. The participle, however, 
is not intended to say that all men now are actually 
justified. Besser has Paul’s thought when he says: 
“Gospel justification finds as miserable sinners all to 
whom it comes, and clothes in its garment all the 
destitute sinners upon whom it comes. Here we see 
how far the promise of the Gospel extends: as far as 
sin extends, over the whole world; and according to 
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Melanchthon’s admonition we are to arm ourselves 
with such universal terms—as “all” —against the 
false notions of predestination.” They who take 
ndvres as referring to morevovras in verse 22 thereby 
have a restriction for S«auvpevo.; though one would 
expect, that since they were already mentioned as 
believers, and also since their faith was expressely re- 
ferred to, here we would have the aorist participle: 
all (these believers) having been justified. Paul’s 
thought is entirely general; he is not considering that 
some will not believe, but only that the way of jus- 
tification is open to all who by their sins fall utterly 
short of acceptance and commendation by God. It 
is hard to see why the passive sense of Sxatovpevor 
should be given up in our passage, as Stoeckhardt for 
instance insists: “becoming righteous.” Atrxawtoba and 
other passive forms, also passives of some other verbs, 
are frequently used intransitively; but the passive 
sense remains in many other cases. So here both 
English versions very properly retain it and translate: 
“being justified.” When Zahn, however, urges the 
intransitive meaning of the passive Sicaovoba for the 
purpose of eliminating from all such forms the 
forensic idea of being declared just by a judge, sub- 
stituting the general notion of divine help in “becom- 
ing” just, he is mistaken and leads astray. Cremer 
settles this matter as far as the language side is con- 
cerned; see his Bibl.-Theol. Woerterb. d. Neutest. Grae- 
zitaet, 10th ed. by Jul. Koegel, on the Hebrew gadak, 
Inzdik, etc., the classics, the LXX, the Apocrypha,.and 
all the writers in the New Testament. The latter 
always use or imply a personal object. Always 
dixaos is: just in the judgment of God; “der Gottes Ur- 
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teil fuer sich hat.’ Arxawicba —=to become just, and 
SixawOyvac = to be just, but both only in this sense: 
“das Urteil Gottes fuer sich haben,’ to have the judg- 
ment of God in one’s favor. The matter is summed up 
in the following statement: “This meaning of the 
passive is the less a proof against the forensic sense, 
since everywhere it is plain that the relation meant 
is one in regard to God’s judgment, and since Sucavoovvy 
in Paul’s language, just as in the Scriptures other- 
Wise, never signifies an accomplishment or a virtue, 
but a relation to God’s judgment, and 8icaws one who 
has this judgment in his favor,” p. 328. All Zahn’s re- 
marks about our Lutheran forefathers who held fast 
so firmly the forensic meaning of all the forms of the 
word here in question, thus fall by the side; these 
good old fathers fully understood Paul, while Zahn 
does not. Even Stoeckhardt’s remarks on the intran- 
sitive sense of the passive are insufficient and do not 
properly clear up the matter, although he uses Luther 
as his support. Both for Luther and for the word 
‘itself more must be said, as we see in Cremer. — So 
in Sixacovpevor, being justified, there is an agent implied; 
and if we translate: “becoming just,” or: “becoming 
righteous,” the sense dare be only: just, im the judg- 
ment of God; just, so that he declares us just. The 
agent, namely the divine Judge, remains behind the 
word, and must remain, unless the sense of this and 
other most precious passages is to lose a vital element. 
— Being justified freely, Swpedvy — gratis, for nothing, 
by way of gift, likewise implies an agent, namely a 
giver. This Swpedy shuts out all human merit of what- 
ever kind. When God declares a man just, or when 
he becomes just, is justified (passive) — this is wholly 
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and in every part without his having produced, fur- 
nished, or brought anything before God, which the 
judgment of God could accept. Not the least particle 
of 8é€a or credit can he obtain by anything of his own. 
The most subtile synergism is here barred out. But 
when some understand that faith also is shut out, that 
unless it were also barred, synergism in some form 
would result, they only show that they fail to under- 
stand faith, this blessed work of God, not of man. 
So little is faith barred out, that it is always and 
everywhere included; and no justification of any sin- 
ner ever takes place except by faith. The Scriptures 
are full of this Swpedv; Rom. 5, 17: 4 duped ras Sucaocdyys ; 
Eph. 2, 8: cot ro Sépov; comp. Matth. 10, 8; Rev. 21, 
6; 22, 17 for the use of Suwpedy. 

(24) By his grace, 77 aitod ydpi7t, Shows how “freely” 
is meant. One of the most comforting words in all 
Scripture is this latter word xdpis, grace. It signifies 
the divine favor and love as something altogether un- 
deserved by him to whom God extends it. “Mercy,” 
é\eos, is God’s favor or pity toward those who are mis- 
erable and wretched under sin. Thus the xdps is 
always first and fundamental, and édeos follows; 
strictly speaking this order cannot be reversed. In 
TH abtod xdputv, instead of rp xdpite adrov, the adrov is put 
forward for emphasis; this is lost in the English 
translation, which is unable to give such an emphatic 
position to “his.” It is God’s mercy, over against all 
human mercy, which brings about justification. And 
this idea of mercy goes together well with the forensic 
sense Of Sixaiovpevor, for grace implies a person who is 
gracious; if the great. Judge should follow only his 
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righteousness and the righteous claims of the Law 
against the sinner, he would condemn, and not jus- 
tify; but he is moved by grace. — How this can be 
when he, as every just judge must judge justly, is 
shown by the further modifier: through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus, the redemption connected 
with him, or bound up with him as the Messiah who 
saves (“Christ Jesus”). ’*AroAvtpwors is redemption in 
the sense of release bought by a Avrpoy or purchase 
price; war captives, slaves, etc. were thus ransomed. ~ 
In the less distinct use of the word the idea of a pur- 
chase price was lost, and the word was used in the 
general sense of liberation, release. But the specific 
meaning is retained throughout where redemption is 
spoken of in connection with man’s release from the 
curse and penalty of the Law, the judgment and con- 
demnation of God, and his justification before God. 
This is seen in the synonyms that are used: dyopdew, 
1 Cor. 6, 20; 7, 23; eLayopdewv, Gal. 3, 13; wepiroreioba, 
Acts 20, 28; dAuvrpotcba, Tit. 2,14. Especially instruc- 
tive are Matth. 20, 28 and Mark 10, 45, where Christ 
speaks of giving his life as a ransom, or Avrpov, for 
many; also 1 Tim. 2, 6, “who gave himself a ransom, 
dvrtAvrpov, for all.” Thus in our passage there fol- 
lows the mention of “his blood,” as that which ef- 
fected our ransom. The grace of God is able to jus- 
tify because it has the means necessary for this 
purpose. We of ourselves would be forever lost, but 
another comes and lays down a sufficient price for 
us; and this the great Judge is able to accept. 
Christ’s redemption is the meritorious cause of our 
‘justification, In 8d the thought of means is ex- 
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pressed; God uses Christ’s Avrpov to outbalance our 
guilt, the doAvtpwos in Christ to cancel our bondage 
under sin and its curse. 

(25) Whom God set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith, by his blood, to shew his righteous- 
ness, because of the passing over of the sins done 
aforetime, in the forbearance of God. 

The drodvtpwos is so vital for God’s justify- 
ing act that he adds a fuller description, specifying 
more closely what Christ our Redeemer did by de- 
scribing what he himself was in the doing. Whom 
God set forth—he the actor throughout; and 
mpoéGero, the historical aorist. This verb as Cremer- 
Koegel point out, is a cultus term, one used of 
things relating to the tabernacle and Jewish wor- 
ship. It is almost technical, and fits exceptionally 
well for the connection with iAaornpwv. In a solemn 
and holy manner God “set forth” Christ; and this 
for himself, as the middle voice implies. — For a pro- 
pitiation Luther has Gnadenstuhl, “mercy-seat,” 
which takes tidaornpiov in its true sense, namely Kap- 
poreth, the term used for the lid of the ark of the 
covenant in the tabernacle. One meets strange 
things in studying the work of commentators. A 
man like Zahn spurns this signification of iAaorhp.ov 
by calling it an ancient notion which even at present 
is not quite dead —and this he does in the face of 
the fact that Delitzsch, Tholuck, Cremer-Koegel, 
Meyer, Ebrard, Philippi, Stoeckhardt, Besser, and a 
host of others hold to this meaning, and reject the 
one Zahn himself offers, namely the general term 
Suehnmittel, “means of expiation.” The term 7d 
‘tAaornpwov is a neuter substantive from the adjective 
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tAacrnptos, Which in turn comes from iAdoxoya, to make 
propitious, to reconcile, to propitiate by expiation. 
The LXX gave the word that specific, almost tech- 
nical meaning, which Paul here used for Christ in his 
atoning work. It is superficial for Zahn to take the 
Kapporeth in the sense of the place where expiation 
was made, so that, if the word were applied to Christ, 
the counterpart could only be the wooden cross on 
which Christ hung and which his blood stained. Christ 
himself is a iAacrnpov or Kapporeth: as the cover of the 
ark was spotted with the blood of the atonement, so 
was Christ covered with his blood shed on the cross; 
as this blood-stained cover covered up the tables of 
the Law lying beneath it in the ark, so Christ blood- 
stained covers up the Law and its accusing command- 
ments for us. Every Jew knew from the LXX what 
this term meant, and outside of Judaism the LXX 
was widely known. “To set forth as a mercy-seat” 
shows what God did for a sinful world in order to 
enable him to pardon and justify; and both terms 
used are solemn, sacred, exceedingly impressive. Our 
English versions have only the very general term: 
“propitiation,” and-the margin of the R. V. even tries. 
to make it a mere adjective: “propitiatory.” This is 
surely unfortunate. 

The two modifiers: through faith, by his blood be- 
long to idAasrypwov. Christ is to’ be a mercy-seat 
“through faith.” The divine intention is that we be- 

lieve in him, that thus he as our propitiation may 
avail for us, and God justify us. — By his blood com- 
‘pletes the thought of the mercy-seat. By means of 
the blood sprinkled upon it the ancient Kapporeth 
was so effective for Israel; so is Christ our mercy- 
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seat now é (in or with) 76 airod afpar.— the adrov in 
the emphatic position: his blood, his alone. — The fol- 
lowing phrase: cis évSaéw «7A, shows the divine purpose 
which God had in regard to himself in thus setting 
forth Christ as a mercy-seat: to show his righteous- 
ness, to demonstrate and declare by a public act. 
And here 8:xavoovvm airod can refer only to the essential 
attribute of God, not as in verse 20 to a righteousness 
intended for us. That God is a Judge full of right- 
eousness in all his dealings is shown by what he did 
with Christ, setting him forth before all the world on 
Golgotha as the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world. In Christ our Substitute all our sins were pun- 
ished, and when now for Christ’s sake God pardons 
the sinner he is a just Judge and righteous in his act. 
This he shows; men are to see it; but what he shows 
is something in himself. It is important that men 
see it; but it is far more important that God have it 
in himself. The divine righteousness demanded a 
satisfactio, an expiation; without it there could be no 
justification, acceptance, or help for the_ sinner. — 
Paul says that God made this demonstration of his 
own righteousness in the bloody propitiation of Christ 
because of the passing over of the sins done afore- 
time, in the forbearance of God. This is lifting out a 
part from the whole, namely the sins committed be- 
fore Christ’s sacrifice was made. The &Seéis is for the 
world, surely not for the Jews alone, and so “the sins 
done aforetime” are best taken as the sins of all the 
world done before Christ. These God had passed over; 
mdpeots is pretermissio, neglectio, allowing them to pass; 
it is not ddeos, condonatio, forgiveness. The passing 
over implies a future reckoning; to pass over without 
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that would be the opposite of righteousness. ‘This 
was due to the forbearance of God, his dvoy) or pa- 
tience. He endured these sins, he did not bring them 
promptly to final judgment. God looked forward to 
Christ’s atonement, and when the fulness of time was 
come, on account of these sins (8d with the accu- 
sative) he displayed his righteousness in laying them 
on Christ our Substitute, the Substitute also of all 
who had lived before. Heb. 9, 15 speaks of the Jews: 
“for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first covenant.” Acts 17, 30 speaks of the 
Gentiles: “The times of ignorance therefore God 
overlooked.” God indeed punished in the time before 
Christ, but only in a limited manner. His righteous- 
ness was not fully vindicated until Christ died on the 
cross. — (26) For the shewing, / say, of his righteous- 
ness at this present season emphatically repeats the 
chief point in the previous statement, adding the 
specification of time up to which the forbearance ex- 
tended and with which it reached its conclusion. Now 
the forbearance of God need not thus exercise itself, 
since Christ’s blood covers all sins to the end of time. 
This phrase with zpos some connect directly with 
ndpeow, instead of making it epexegetical to eis évdeaéw; 
the sense is practically the same in either case. — 
That he might himself be just etc. sets forth the pur- 
pose God had in all that he did with Christ in a still 
more general way. He was concerned about demon- 
strating his righteousness as regards the world before 
Christ; but his intention goes beyond that in a grand 
manner, including that indeed, but embracing the 
whole world, mankind of all ages. God is concerned 
about himself: that he might himself be Séxatos, right- 
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eous and just in his own judgment. It is his own 
righteousness which demands atonement and expi- 
ation for sin; in Christ God satisfied this demand. — 
And the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus, 
Sixaoivra, “the one justifying,” pronouncing the verdict 
of acquittal; roy é riorews “Incov, him who is of faith 
(supply évra), means every one whose character is 
marked by faith, who from faith as from a fountain 
or source has what marks him. God justifies only the 
believer; but in doing so he is himself just, for the 
believer, though a sinner and as such worthy of con- 
demnation, as a believer has Christ and his propitia- 
tion, and for Christ’s sake God can, yea, must justify 
him. It is a grave error to change what Paul here 
says to mean that God justified the entire world of 
sinners in accepting Christ’s atonement, and that now 
men only need to believe this. The justifying act takes 
place in heaven for each believer individually, the 
moment God’s Spirit enkindles faith in his heart. This, 
and nothing other, is our precious evangelical Lu- 
theran doctrine of justification by faith. Let us thank 
God for this glorious sedes doctrine for which he used 
the heart and pen of St. Paul! 


HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


St. Paul is great as a man, as a Christian, as a mission- 
ary, as an orator, as an organizer, efc., but he is greatest by far 
as a divinely inspired preacher and writer on the doctrine of 
justification by faith. 

No man who fails to understand sin can understand 
Paul’s preaching of justification by faith. There is a Pelagius 
in us all, and sometimes he blinds whole generations to their 
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sin, in order to darken their eyes for grace. But Paul and 
Pelagius are opposites. Let the apostle of God’s righteousness 
kill out in your heart every notion of a righteousness of your 
own, no matter who the Pelagius that gave it to you. 


To Christian believers, enlightened by the Spirit of God 
through the Word of Scripture, the entrance of which giveth 
light, it is amazing that ever so many who desire to be enlisted 
among Christians are carried away by the speculations of sci- 
ence and philosophy to notions which leave them without God 
and without hope in the world. The outlook in that direction 
is one of despair. But God still lives and his Word abides. 
There are still some, no thanks to the preachers of natural 
evolution and progress and social improvement, who feel the 
misery of sin and seek relief from its crushing burden. Loy, 
The Augsburg Confession, 477. 

Man is magnified, and the grace of God is minimized; 
little account is made of human sin, that the more account 
may be made of human virtue; great account is made of human 
power, that less account may be made of divine grace; stress 
is laid upon human merit, that the merit of Christ may seem 
less: in short, man is exalted and the glory of God is pro- 
portionately diminished. Loy, p. 476 on the error of Rome, 
which is found all over the world also outside of Rome. 

The sense of law which attempts to work out salvation 
for itself, whether it have a superficial color or be full of self- 
tormenting honesty, always ends in the bankruptcy of the re- 
ligious life. It never brings God nearer; for it can produce 
nothing but transgression of the law. At best it shows only 
ideals which remain unattainable. No Chinese is able to live 
up to the doctrines of virtue taught by Confucius. No India 
penitent finds the desired peace. No serious Mohammedan is 
able to follow the contradictory commandments of the Koran. 
It is a simple fact, that the religions which say so much about 
works and aim to gain the divine favor by virtue, never at- 
tain their ideals. The honest confessors among them admit 
this . . . they offer God a coin which he cannot accept. 
J. Warneck, Paulus, 307. 

It is by far another thing: to do the works of the Law 
—and to fulfill the Law. Luther. Also: The Law does noth- 
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ing but reveal sin and make it alive, which before the knowl- 
edge of the Law lies dead and slumbers. 


If Moses had not written of Christ (John 5, 46), the joy 
and heartfelt delight in the Law, which from the first Psalm 
on in the entire book of Psalms sings its songs, would be in- 
comprehensible; but because the saints of theold covenant by 
faith lifted themselves up above the Law in Christ, the hard 
yoke of the Law became gentle for them, its harsh voice lovely, 
its “thou shalt,” bitter as gall, a honey-sweet “thou canst.” As 
often as the righteous in the Psalms and the prophets comfort 
themselves with God and are comforted in God, the righteous- 
ness revealed in the Gospel is witnessed, which the Law can- 
not bring forth, yet has imaged in a silhouette, which the com- 
ing Christ cast before him. Besser. 


There is no difference: there are not several ways of 
becoming righteous before God, but only the one, the way of 
faith; not two plans of salvation, one for the Jews and re- 
‘spectable people, and one for the Gentiles and publicans, but 
one for all, for the virgin Mary and for the malefactor, for 
Paul and for the emperor Nero. And for this reason there 
is no difference as to becoming righteous, because there is no 
difference in being sinners: for they have all sinned. Besser. 


If God had desired only to be righteous on his part, and 
not at the same time to enable us to become righteous, he 
would have punished sin at once in full severity, and not have 
provided an expiation for it in Christ Jesus. Daechsel. 

Faith is not a human notion and dream, which some 
think it to be. But faith is a divine work in us, that changes 
us and regenerates us, etc. Luther, Preface to Romans. 

God passed over the sins done aforetime—also those in 
which you lived in ignorance and religious indifference. Dry- 
ander’s application Acts 17, 30. 

Luther writes: “I had (1519) in truth a hearty desire 
and longing really to understand St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and nothing had up to this time hindered me, save 
only the little word justitia Dei in chapter one, verse 17, where 
Paul says that the righteousness of God is revealed in the 
Gospel. I was very hostile to this word ‘God’s righteousness,’ 
and was advised and taught according to the manner and 
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custom of all teachers in no other way than that I must 
understand it in the philosophic manner of a righteousness in 
which God is righteous for himself, does and works right, and 
punishes unrighteousness in all sinners; which righteousness is 
called the essential (formalem) or actual (activam) righte- 
ousness. Now the thing was thus with me: though I lived 
as a holy and blameless monk, I still found myself a great 
sinner before God and of a fearful and restless conscience, 
nor did I venture to reconcile God with my satisfaction and 
merits. For this reason I did not at all love this angry and 
righteous God who punishes sinners, but I hated him and (if 
this was no blasphemy or to be deemed such) was secretly 
angry with God and with real seriousness against him, saying 
often: Is it not enough for God that upon us poor, miserable 
sinners and by original sin already condemned to death, he lays 
all manner of misery and tribulation of this life besides the 
terrors and threats of the Law, that by means of the Gospel 
he must increase this misery and grief, and by its preaching 
and voice further threaten and proclaim his righteousness and 
serious wrath? Here I often grew indignant in my puzzled 
conscience; yet I continued with beloved Paul in further con- 
templation, what he may have meant in this place, and had a 
hearty thirst and desire to know it. With thoughts of this 
kind I spent days and nights, until by the grace of God I 
noticed how the words were connected, namely thus: The 
righteousness of God is revealed in the Gospel, as it is written: 
the just shall live by his faith. By this I learned to under- 
stand this righteousness of God in which the righteous by 
God’s grace and gift alone lives from faith, and noticed that 
the apostle’s thought was this, that by the Gospel the righte- 
ousness which avails before God is revealed, in which God 
justifies us from grace and pure mercy by faith, which in 
Latin is called justitiam passivam, as it is written: the just 
shall live by his faith. Here I at once felt, that I was born 
anew and had found, like a wide opened door, how to enter 
paradise itself; now I also looked at the beloved Holy Scrip- 
tures in an entirely different way than before; ran, therefore, 
quickly through the entire Bible, as I could recall it, and gath- 
ered together also in other words all its expositions, that God’s 
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work is called what he, God himself, works: God’s power, 
by which he himself makes us mighty and strong; God’s wis- 
dom, that by which he makes us wise; likewise the rest: God’s 
strength, God’s salvation, God’s glory, etc. Just as then I had 
hated with all earnestness this little word God’s righteousness, 
so now I began contrariwise to esteem it precious and high 
as my dearest and most comforting word, and this passage in 
“St. Paul was to me in truth the real portal of paradise.” 


The contents of our text we may arrange in three words: 
blood, faith, righteousness. The redemption by Christ Jesus 
occurred by the shedding of his blood; it becomes our own by 
faith; it is the highest display of God’s righteousness, which 
is love. Besser. 

“Also they teach, that men cannot be justified before God 
by their own powers, merits, or works; but are justified freely 
for Christ’s sake through faith, when they believe that they 
are received into favor, and their sins forgiven for Christ’s 
sake, who by his death hath satisfied for our sins. This faith 
doth God impute for righteousness before him, Rom, 3 and 4,” 
Augsb. Conf. IV. 


“Accordingly, the word justify here means to declare 
righteous and free from sin, and for the sake of Christ’s 
righteousness, which is imputed by God to faith (Phil. 3, 9), 
to absolve one from their eternal punishment.” F. C. 572, 17. 
Compare the classical definition of justification in F. C. 301, 
4, etc. 


How St. Paul Preaches Justification by Faith. 


He sets forth 


I. For the whole world of sinners 
II. The boundless grace of God, 
III. Providing the all-sufficient blood of Christ, 
IV. That through faith in him 
V. He forgives us our sins and declares us just. ei 
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God’s Righteousness: the Open Portal of Paradise. 


ee 
II. 
III. 


TTT: 


II. 


soe 


St. Paul and Luther’s experience. - 

God’s grace unlocked it with the blood of Christ. 

God’s Gospel bids all sinners enter by faith. 

God’s judgment awards to all who do enter eternal par- 
don and peace. 


The Key to Heaven. 
I. Blood. Il. Faith. Ill. Righteousness, 


Not a Particle of Difference. 


We are all sinners. 
We are all justified by grace. 
We are all able to obtain this justification by faith alone. 


Langsdorff. 


There is No Difference. 


A crushing word, for it condemns us all because of our 

sins. 

A comforting word, for it points us all to the only Savior. 

A charming word, for it urges us all to believe. 
Langsdorff. 


By Grace Alone. 


This is what the law proves. 
This is what Christ gives. 


This is what faith receives. 
Apel. 
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St. Paul’s Grandest Sermon on the Righteousness that 
Avails before God. 


I. What moved God to establish it? 
1) This that by the works of the Law no flesh is justi- 
fied in his sight. 
2) Grace, his undeserved love for the sinful world. 


Il. How did God establish it? 


1) Look at the blood on the mercy-seat of the ark in the 
tabernacle. 

2) Look at the blood of Christ on the cross. 

3) There God’s grace and righteousness clasped hands. 

4) Christ’s merits purchased our redemption. 


III. How does God transfer it to us? 
1) Apart from the Law. 
2) Freely, as a gift. 
3) Through the offer of the Gospel (here preached by 
his apostle to us all). ; 
4) By kindling saving faith in our hearts. 


Here is the inner sanctuary of St. Paul’s teaching, the 
Holy of Holies of the Gospel. This is the man whose con- 
science spurns all false comforts; whose heart was led from 
all false Jewish self-righteousness to the light of the righte- 
ousness which God prepared in the Gospel; who bore this 
light with consuming devotion into the world of Jews and 
Gentiles. The bells of the Reformation ring out a glorious 
peal in this text. A second Paul, Luther of Wittenberg, takes 
up the message—once a monk at Erfurt, groaning beneath 
the burden of his sins, fasting and castigating his body, with- 
out consolation and peace, always receiving a stone for bread 
in the church of the pope—he discovered the Gospel of St. 
Paul: solus Christus, sola gratia, sola fide. Of all the men 
that have ever lived, our age needs these two, to carry us away 
from all. the false comforts of shallow morality, superficial 
self-righteousness, pride of human nature and human works, 
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to lead us to the throne of grace, the blood-stained cross of 
Christ, the open door of faith in the Gospel. 


lf 


II. 


Il. 


IV: 


Righteousness — the One Door of Heaven. 


We must be righteous, if we would be saved. 

1) God is righteous, he hates and must hate sin. 

2) None but the righteous can come to God and enter 
his presence. 

3) Our conscience feels the necessity of being righteous 
before God. 


No righteousness is possible by efforts of our own. 

1) In a thousand ways men strive after righteousness. 

2) Many think they have attained it. 

3) They all fail utterly—as Scripture, conscience, and 
experience prove. 


There is only one righteousness that counts with God. 

1) It counts with him because he has prepared it himself. 

2) He has made Christ the propitiation for our sins, 
through his blood. 

3) The merits of Christ suffice for the sinner before the 
judgment bar of God’s righteousness. 


God imputes righteousness to all who believe. 


1) Faith means to give up all righteousness of our own 
and to cast ourselves wholly upon Christ. 

2) The entire Gospel is intended to awaken such faith. 

3) The moment it is kindled God reckons all Christ’s 
merits as ours and declares us just and righteous in 
his sight. 

4) This declaration stands as long as faith remains. 

The righteousness of faith obtains eternal salvation. 

1) It cancels all sin and guilt forever. 

2) It makes us God’s children and heirs. 

3) Every bar between God and heaven, and us is gone. 

4) When death comes Paradise is ours. 


THE MAN OF LOVE. 
1 Cor. 13, 1-13. 


_ Gregory Nazianzen, one of the three celebrated 
Cappadocians of the fourth century, who defended 
the Nicene faith, and one of the most celebrated 
orators of the early church, writes of this chapter 
on love, that here we may read what Paul said of 
Paul. It is certainly true: only a man in whose heart 
the Spirit of God had kindled and fanned to a steady 
blaze the flame of true Christian love could serve him 
as the apostle did in recording the glories of this 
love. Paul’s description is a Psalm, full of the highest 
and holiest poetic fervor. Yet there is not one ex- 
travagant statement, the whole of it followed the 
most practical of tendencies: to awaken in the hearts 
of his Corinthian readers a desire for “the greater 
gifts,” and all these are summed up and combined in 
this chapter, to which Paul himself has given the 
heading: “a still more excellent way I show unto 
you,” 1 Cor. 12, 31. All the Bible is full of love; its 
greatest display is the love of God in Christ Jesus, 
and the Savior’s own love in loving us even unto death. 
All the saints of God are beautiful in love. Among 
the apostles one especially has his name linked with 
love, St. John, the apostle whom Jesus loved, who 
wrote that God is love, and who enjoined upon us all 


that we love one another. Peter wrote: “Obeying 


the truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of 

the brethren, see that ye love one another with a 

pure heart fervently.” 1 Pet. 1, 22. It couid not be 
i) 


(122) 
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otherwise: they who had tasted the love of Christ 
were themselves filled with love; they preached and 
taught love as the essential fruit of faith, and they 
were constrained by love in all their life and work. 
We need this Gospel of love, for ever there is a 
tendency to forsake the first love (Rev. 2, 4), yea, to 
lose love altogether by falling again into the love of 
the world. What a privilege, then, to renew our con- 
tact with a man of God whose entire Christian live is 
a living illustration of the love he so eloquently por- 
trayed for us. It is Paul’s heart that lies open before 
us in this chapter on love; here is the motive power 
that sent him over land and sea to preach to others 
the unsearchable riches of Christ; here is the inner 
power that sustained him amid all his labors, burdens, 
trials, sufferings, persecutions ; here is what made him 
rise superior to hunger and hardship, false friends 
and bitter foes, bodily infirmity and dangers of death. 
Only then will we understand this man when we 
read the secret of the love of Christ that was poured 
out in his heart. All his great gifts and abilities, 
his high and holy office, his exalted position in the 
church, his stupendous task and astounding success — 
all of them are what they are and what they came 
to be, because of his love. To see and feel what 
Christ’s love thus accomplished in this man must 
stimulate and vivify our lagging love. Away with 
the dead ashes that cover it, bring on this new fuel, 
and let the Spirit of love fan our hearts to a holy 
glow that will never again grow faint and cold. 

(13, 1) If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but have not love, I am become sounding 


brass, or a clanging cymbal. 
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When a man with love in his own heart speaks 
of love he is prone to use a personal touch; so in 
these opening verses Paul uses the first person: “I.” 
“He passes this judgment by way of example upon 
himself: that if he were such a one; in order the 
more to startle others.” Luther. Paul uses the vivid 
form of condition, éév with the subjunctive, but hardly 
because he expected this condition at some time to 
be actually fulfilled in himself; the case he states 
is really only a supposed one, though he presents it 
in a vivid and realistic form for greater rhetorical 
effect. — To speak with the tongues of men is to use 
other tongues, languages, or dialects, which the 
speaker had never learned. So the apostles and others 
spoke at Pentecost. This was a direct and miraculous 
gift of the Spirit, and was: bestowed frequently in 
the first church, also at Corinth. The Pentecost mir- 
acle is clear evidence that these tongues were under- 
stood by hearers who were native to them; of course, 
where none such were present, the tongues were 
unintelligible and needed interpretation. These mir- 
acles, like healing etc., were signs, and not intended 
for the ordinary work of preaching and teaching. 
The Corinthians placed too high an estimate upon this 
gift, so that the apostle had to correct them. It is for 
this reason also that he here brings in “tongues,” to 
show how much higher the heavenly gift of love is 
to be rated.— The addition: and of angels outbids 
what the Corinthians knew in this line. When angels 
speak to men they use human language, but Daniel, 
and John in Revelation, and Paul himself when 
caught up to Paradise heard unutterable things, the 
tongues of angels as they speak in heaven. Paul puts 
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the thing into the superlative: suppose that I as the 
apostle of the Lord have the highest possible gift 
of tongues, those that men use and those even that 
angels use — how you Corinthians would admire, even 
envy me, and desire to have an equal gift. — But what 
about such gifts? *Aydany 82 wy éxw, but (if I) have not 
love — even these gifts would be all in vain. Here is 
the theme of the entire chapter: dydm, “charity,” 
A. V.; far better: love. The entire description shows 
that love to men is meant, and this in its widest range. 
*Aydarn is a much deeper word than ¢uAia; the love of 
affection. Wohlenberg says, the word is not un- 
known in the Greek outside of the Scriptures, but it 
is really at home only in the Bible. It here points 
to love as copied after God’s love; it always implies 
that love is directed by reason, spiritual intelligence, 
and that it is the outcome of a renewed nature, the 
work of a heart centered in God and his love. In 
this grand sense it was, of course, impossible for 
pagan Greek to use the word. — When love is wholly 
absent, we know that its root is also dead, namely 
faith. Yet pi gw may refer also to occasions and 
times when a believer speaks (Paul mentions mir- 
aculous speaking) or acts in a sinful way, from pride 
or some other evil motive, and thus “have not love.” 
In both cases: I am become sounding brass, or a 
clanging cymbal. The verb is put forward, yéyova, 
I have become, and thus am now, nothing more. But 
the perfect shows that with all the development and 
attainment of the past I have now come to nothing 
more. The man who leaves love out gets nowhere. 
By xadxés is meant brass as used in trumpets or other 
wind instruments; these sound, resound, give a pow- 
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erful, penetrating tone. It is the same with the cym- 
bal; ddaAdéew is used of the loud battle yell, or of 
shrieks over the dead. Both the nouns and the ap- 
pended participles are superlatives as to sound pro- 
ducing power. They offset the superlative idea in 
“tongues of men and of angels.” All such superlative 
speaking, ranked as the very highest kind of a gift 
by the Corinthians, would be nothing but an empty 
tremendous noise —if without love. He who would 
speak thus, lacking love, would be like dead brass 
which another makes to sound or ring. The idea that 
another is the real speaker in the gift of tongues 
underlies the comparison. Also this, that the gift 
itself is only an instrument to be used with love, for 
a higher purpose, not merely for the gratification of 
pride, or for show. We may apply this thought to 
the possessors of eloquence in oratory to-day. 

(2) And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know 
all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I have all 
faith, so as to remove mountains, but have not love, 
I am nothing. 

The repetition of xav éyw divides the condition into 
two main parts; the thought again deals with super- 
 latives, but so as to exceed what was said in the first 
verse. By zpod¢yreia is meant the gift of prophecy, 
such as the prophets of old had, and others in the 
New Testament times. This is a higher gift than 
speaking with tongues; although it is well to remem- 
ber that God is able to use some very unworthy per- 
sons for prophesying: Bileam, King Saul, and Caiaphas 
(John 11, 51).— But Paul wants the superlative of 
prophecy, so he adds ra pvorhpia mdvra Kal macay thy 
yvoow, for which the appropriate verb «86 is inserted. 
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The sentence is cumulative: prophecy, and this so as 
to include all mysteries, and in addition all knowl- 
edge. One might be a prophet and know very few 
mysteries; and one might know all mysteries and 
yet lack some other point of knowledge. All three 
belong to one general class, the mark of which is 
knowledge, over against mere utterance in the gift 
of “tongues.” What prophet ever knew all the mys- 
teries of God’s plans in grace and providence — to say 
nothing of lesser mysteries? And then the territory 
outside of mysteries, yvéos in general, and of this 
the whole of it, racav tiv yvoow, everything that can 
be called knowledge. There is little difference 
whether the article is used as here: “all knowledge,” 
or omitted, as in 1 Cor. 1, 5: “every knowledge.” 
Robertson, 772: “There is an element of freedom in 
the matter.”— To what pertains to the tongue and 
to the intellect Paul now adds what pertains to the 
heart: waécav ry riot, all faith, including everything 
that can be termed so, but as we at once see by the 
addition, not “faith” in the sense of saving trust in 
Jesus Christ, for he who has that has the root of 
all love, and could never be otfév. A faith is meant 
that is able to do miracles, in the sense in which 
Jesus speaks of it Matth. 7, 22: “Lord, Lord, have we 
not . . . in thy name cast out devils? and in thy. 
name done many wonderful works?” Here again 
Paul supposes the superlative degree: “all faith,” and 
as a supreme specimen of its work: “so as to remove 
mountains,” peObiordvey, transfer them to a new loca- 
tion. The expression is proverbial (comp. Matth. 17, 
20; 21, 21) and is equal to saying: perform what seem 
to be not merely impossibilities, ‘but the greatest of 
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impossibilities. — But all this that Paul has piled up — 
without dydmy, it all not only amounts in itself to 
nothing, but I, if I have it, I myself oiév ejm, I with it 
all am nothing, oi8¢é + & = not one thing. Men may 
admire, honor, elevate me, the real inner essential of 
personal value is gone, its place is a vacuum. Any . 
good I may do with these stupendous gifts is no mark 
of my own value, and no credit to my own person. 
The Lord’s own verdict is: “I never knew you,” 
Matth. 7, 23. Here indeed there is light on much of 
the learning, philosophy, science, and great achieve- 
ments of to-day, outside of Christ, faith, and Chris- 
tian love. 

(3) And if I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing. 

This third comparison rounds out the entire 
thought. Paul has spoken thus far of gifts (not dwell- 
ing on any particular exercise of them) ; now he adds 
voluntary deeds of apparent unselfishness, yea, self- 
sacrifice. The verb yopuifo means to feed by giving, 
bites of food into the mouth, and then in general to 
divide out to the poor; usually the personal object is 
mentioned, here it is omitted. Paul again states a 
superlative case: all my goods, all my possessions and 
property. “To give,” writes Luther, “is indeed a fruit 
of love, yet it is not love itself. Love is a spiritual 
gift which moves the heart and not only the hands. 
Love is the name not for what the hand does, but 
for what the heart feels.” The works of love may 
thus be imitated by those who have no love, yet 
desire the praise of love.— As a companion piece to 
this apparent unselfishness Paul places what exceeds — 
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it, a superlative exhibition of self-sacrifice: if I give 
my body to be burned, xavyjowpat, not, as a few texts 
read, xavOjowua a fut. sub., which would be a barbar- 
ism, to say nothing of the strange sense: “that I may 
glory,” which certainly does not deserve the place 
given it in the margin of the R. V. The idea usually 
connected with this burning is that of suffering mar- 
tyrdom by fire. But cases of this kind did not occur 
until much later. Meyer thinks Paul may have had in 
mind Dan. 3, 19 etc., or 2 Macc. 7. B. Weiss refers to 
tortures of witnesses by means of glowing tin, which 
Seneca called ignis. The word as here used is quite 
general, although it seems fair to conclude that Paul 
meant a suffering in behalf of some fellow man, say to 
shield or protect him. To give or deliver the body to 
be burned may or may not include the sacrifice of life 
itself; in either case, however, the self-sacrifice would 
seem. to reach the highest pitch.— And yet all this, 
without love, profiteth me nothing, and the oddev stands 
forward: not a thing does it profit me. Here again is 
a step in the gradation: first the gift itself is likened 
to the sound of brass; next the man who has the gifts 
is said to be nothing; and now any credit or profit 
that might come to him from God for his deeds are 
declared nothing. Jerome: “It is terrible to say, but 
it is true, if we suffer martyrdom in order to be 
admired by the brethren, our blood is spilled in vain.” 
“O how many marks of immortal human fame are 
mortal before God and do not follow their doers, 
because they have not been made alive by immortal 
love.” Besser. The inside of many a deed looks 
different from the outside, and God always lifts up 
the cover, yea, for his eyes there is no cover. 
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In this first part of Paul’s psalm on love he 
establishes love’s supreme value, by showing how 
nothing avails without it; the greatest gifts and the 
grandest deeds with all their greatness and grandness 
are nothing, make us nothing, and bring us nothing, if 
love be absent. A deep and solemn refrain runs 
through the verses in the repetition of: dydamy 
S$ ph éyo, changing never a syllable. Also there is a 
narrowing down as we proceed: one might easily 
speak with tongues and yet lack love; less easily 
might he know all mysteries etc. and be without love; 
and least of all do we expect kind acts and self- 
sacrifice without at least some love. When it comes 
to writing full of the richest thought in just about 
every word, divine inspiration has exceeded by far 
all that mere human genius can possibly do. 

(4) Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth 
not; (5) love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, 
is not provoked, taketh not account of evil; (6) re- 
joiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth in the 
truth; (7) beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

In the first three verses Raul shows that where 
love is absent nothing can make good the loss. Now 
he shows us love present, twice beginning with the 
subject 4 dydan. The Greek like the German is able 
to use the article with abstract nouns, the English 
can not. What a loss where love is absent, hence 
what a gain where it is present! And this in every 
relation of life, even the most trying, painful, and 
difficult. Thus Paul a second time shows the exceed- 
ing value of love by describing its characteristic fea- 
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tures. In doing this he personifies love; and 
Olshausen says he does this because love is never 
perfectly represented in any one individual Christian: 
Incidentally, then, this photograph of love is intended 
for us to hold beside our love, to see whether the two 
are exactly alike as they should be. 

So Paul pictures to us the essence of love to our 
brethren and fellow men. Love suffereth long, 
waxpoOvpet — and this first stroke of the brush shows 
us that the portrait is to be of love amid the sins, 
evils, and trials of a fallen world. Evil influences 
would spoil love itself from within, or mar it and 
destroy it by assaults from without. ‘“Longsuffer- 
ing” is needed in a world bent upon evil and hurtful 
ways; to keep calm, to be patient, to bear with it 
all—this is Paul’s first precious mark of love. — But 
paired with this more passive side is a corresponding 
activity; love does not simply suffer long, without 
turning to resentment and indignant retribution, it 
is kind, ypyoreverar, it shows its possessor to be 
xenords, useful, pleasant, mild, friendly; the verb im- 
plies that love keeps on in acts of kindness and good- 
ness. These two characteristics of love are highly 
significant ; they are a reflex of the love of God and 
of Christ to a sinful world. So God has been long- 
suffering and patient, kind and beneficent to us all 
along — and we have often been wayward, evil, tax- 
ing his patience, and deserving of harshness and 
hardness instead of mild goodness. Note that Paul 
does not describe some great, wonderful deed or 
achievement of love; he prefers to show us how the 
inner heart of love looks placed in a sinful world. 
Nor does he picture love in ideal surroundings of 
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friendship and affection, where each kisses the other, 
but. in the hard surroundings of a bad world, where 
negative influences bring out by contrast its great 
positive power and value. 

Now follows a line of negatives, the last of which 
is rounded out by its opposite. Love envieth not, 
od fndroi (Léw, to seethe), it is without selfish zeal, 
the passion of jealousy. When love.sees another 
prosperous, rich, high, gifted, it is satisfied and re- 
joices in his advantages. The principle of the world 
is the exact opposite: everybody would demand for 
himself just as much as he sees another have. — Love 
vaunteth not itself, od weprepeverar, it does not boast or 
magnify its own real or supposed advantages, gifts, 
possessions or the like. This mark is the other side 
of the previous one: love is not envious of the gifts 
of others, nor boastful of its own.— The latter 
thought Paul extends: is not puffed up, od dvowira 
(passive), in the pride of its own conceit, looking 
down upon others. He who boasts always puffs him- 
self up; to brag we need pride, and both show a 
lack of love. Run down others, raise up self, this is 
the temptation that always besets us. The humility 
of true Christian love is the great virtue we need; 
for he that exalteth himself shall be abased. — Doth 
not behave itself unseemly, 0d dcyypovei, act contrary 


to the oyjya, the fashion, form, or manner that is_ 


proper. This draws a wider circle than the scowl 
and frown of envy, the loud boast of vaunting, and 
the haughty carriage of pride. All of them hurt and 
wound others. But there is a tactlessness that in 
other ways forgets its own proper place and duty, 
and fails to accord to others their proper dues of 
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respect, honor, or consideration in general. Love 
keeps the entire bearing within the most considerate 
lines, ever thoughtful of others, forgetful of self. 
Paul himself is a fine example; no matter where, 
among friends or foes, before people or rulers and 
kings, he always knew how to act as became his 
station and the position in which he was placed. 
Besser rightly asks: “Who taught this tentmaker 
such’ noble and beautiful manners, such perfect tact 
in all his bearing, that even the great ones of this 
world were compelled to respect him?” — Paul lays 
open another fold in this spotless garment, showing 
another part of the design woven into it: seeketh not 
its own, 7a éavr7s — the things of itself, its own pleas- 
ure, profit, honor or anything else. True love is un- 
selfish — how easily said, how hard to attain! It is 
selfishness that lies at the root of a thousand evils 
and sins in the world: as between the rich and the 
poor, capital and labor, nation and nation, man and 
man. Cure selfishness and you have started a garden 
of Eden. As when one draws a beautiful face, mak- 
ing one feature after another stand out till the eyes | 
at last light up the whole and give it complete ex- 
pression, so in this painting of love the inspired 
artist paints the eyes full of unselfishness, seeking 
not its own but that which is another’s. Yes, that 
is love : no envy, no boasting, no pride, no unseem- 
liness — because altogether unselfish. — Now we will 
the better understand the next feature: is not pro- 
voked, od zapoévveras (our word “paroxysm”), is not 
embittered or enraged by abuse, wrong, insult, injury. 
Love treats others with kindness, consideration, un- 
selfishness, but in turn receives much of the opposite. 
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Paul’s life was full of this experience especially as 
coming from his brethren in the flesh who ought to 
have loved him especially. But he did not accuse 
them, Acts 28, 19; “bless them which persecute you,” 
Rom. 12, 14.— And now one step farther: taketh no 
account of evil, od Aoyilerar 75 xaxdv, does not make a 
reckoning or account of it, charging it against some- 
one. “Thinketh no evil,” A. V., overlooks the article; 
ro xaxdv is evil that has been done before the action 
of the verb takes place, not evil which consists of 
the evil action of the subject itself. This pairs with 
the preceding characteristic. Love holds no grudge, 
it forgives and forgets the wrong; it is neither en- 
raged at the moment, nor does it hold vindictiveness 
afterwards. Chrysostom has well said: “As a spark 
falls into the sea and does not harm the sea, so 
wrong may be done to a loving soul and is soon 
quenched, without disturbing the soul.” — And again 
the circle that has narrowed grows wider: rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, é7i 77 dduia, Over wrong, 
whether in him that does it, or in him that suffers 
it, or in the wrong itself as done or suffered. By 
aduxia is meant the quality that is contrary to the 
norm of right, dik; it is wrong, injustice in form, 
immorality, unrighteousness. — Instead of this: but 
rejoiceth with the truth, owyoipa 8% rj dAnbeia, not: 
“in the truth,” A. V. Unrighteousness and truth are 
opposites, and the highest truth is the Gospel itself. 
To rejoice together with it is to ascribe joy to the 
truth itself when it wins its way, conquers the dark- 
ness and power of falsehood and makes men free 
from all unrighteousness and wrong. What a blessed 
thing when truth wins the day in any department 
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of life, especially the saving truth of Christ in the 
Gospel. The joy of all true Christian love is in 
the downfall and abolition of wrong, and in the 
victory and dominion of truth. For truth is always 
right, and unrighteousness always wrong. Paul spoke 
to the point when he made these two opposites. Lack 
of love, itself wrong, has joy in many a wrong. 

(7) The four concluding statements are excep- 
tionally beautiful in their simplicity and symmetry: 
beareth all things, that may be inflicted upon it, 
even though the load seem too heavy, as Paul bore 
the foolish Galatians (Gal. 3, 1) ; believeth all things, 
refusing to yield to the suspicions of doubt and con- 
sequent discouragement, as Paul kept his confidence 
that the fatherly admonitions he sent to the way- 
ward Corinthians would not be in vain; hopeth all 
things, with eyes fixed expectantly above, whence 
our help cometh, not yielding to despair as regards 
the future, as Paul hoped on for the obdurate Jews 
and ceased not his prayer and labors —hope knows 
no pessimism ; endureth all things, tropcéva, strong and 
steadfast in quiet perseverance, the opposite of devyey, 
to give up in defeat. Here we see the inner power 
of love, her head held high, her eyes bright and 
shining, her hand steady and true, her heart strong 
with strength from above. O to have more of this 
love in our own hearts, homes, churches, and lives 
generally. This love has been called “the greatest 
thing in the world.” It surely deserves the name. 
Paul did not describe love in its great works, sacri- 
fices, martyrdoms, triumphs; instead he went into 
the ordinary circumstances of life as we meet them 
day by day, and showed us the picture of love as, 
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here it must be. We find easy excuses when great 
things are made the mark for our attainment; Paul 
has cut them all off. Be a true every-day Christian 
in the exercise of love—then all great triumphs of 
love will take care of themselves. He who fails in 
the ordinary works of love will not even have a 
chance when the supreme moment for the perform- 
ance of the extraordinary comes. 

(8) Love never faileth: but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall be done away; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowl- 
edge, it shall be done away. 

In a third way Paul shows the extreme value of 
love; it endures when the charismata come to an 
end, and among the other possessions which endure 
(faith and hope) love is the greatest. ‘H dyamy 
ovdemore mimre. (Some texts éxzirre), it never falls, so 
as to fall away and disappear; hoeret nimmer auf. 
“Without change of its inner essence love passes 
over into eternal joy, because it is eternal life already 
in time.” Besser. And as love itself never ceases, 
so also “its operation, its life and blessing, its beauty 
and power,” Osiander.— Aé is adversative and pre- 
vents us from reading: “Love never faileth, even if 
prophecies shall be done away,” etc. Hire 8& rpodyreiat 
is thus a conditional clause with the verb omitted; so 
the two following clauses — “but whether there be 
prophecies.”’ By xpodyteiau are meant the charismatic 
gifts of prophecy; not the truths or facts prophesied, 
for these too shall endure. The conditional’ form 
itself: “whether there be,” points to the temporary 
character of these gifts; for there are times when 
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these gifts are withheld by the Spirit. But any and 
all prophecies xarapyn6jcovra, shall be made useless or 
void, shall be abolished, and thus shall cease. The 
gift of prophecy is certainly wonderful, highly to be 
prized, and precious to the church—think of the 
prophets of the Old Test., and those of the New. 
But while they left us what we must all prize and 
utilize, their gift itself has ceased; and they have 
had no successors.—It is the same with tongues, 
i. e. the gifts of tongues in the early church; 
mavcovra, they shall stop, and they have stopped 
already. — So too yveou, knowledge, in the sense of 
a gift, 7. e. the intellectual ability of handling re- 
vealed truth and presenting it in learned form. 
This, like “prophecies,” shall be done away. Paul in 
these future tenses xatapyyOnoovra and mavoovra points 
to a time when all the precious and notable gifts 
found in the church shall have completely served 
their purpose and be done away with for good and 
all. That will be at the return of Christ, when the 
kingdom of grace itself shall cease, or rather be 
completely merged in the kingdom of glory. Then 
there will be no more prophets, for heaven itself will 
reveal all its mysteries to us directly; no more 
_ tongues and languages, for we shall all understand 
and speak the language of heaven; no more study, 
reasoning, learning, for instead of this gift of a few, 
on which the many depend, the new earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea, Hab. 2, 14. But love? — 
love shall not pass away with these, for love is not 
a possession that serves only temporary purposes. 
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(9) For we know in part, and we prophesy in part: 
(10) but when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away. 

Here is the reason (yép) why two of these gifts 
shall not and can not endure. Not that there are no 
other reasons, but this one is all-sufficient for the 
apostle’s purpose. The “tongues” are not mentioned ; 
they stand lowest of the three —though the Corin- 
thians would probably have ranked them on a level 
with the other two, and most certainly above love. 
It is quite self-evident that tongues and language as 
we know them here are not to endure eternally; 
the penalty of Babel is not to be carried into the 
other world. As the yAdooa. are thus dropped, so 
already in verse 8 Paul dropped the zioms he men- 
tioned in verse 2; most likely because he would have 
had to add a lengthy explanation to differentiate 
this “faith” from the one he meant to mention at 
the end.—’Ex pépovs is put forward for emphasis; 
it is the opposite of & tov wavrds. Our knowing is 
in part, partial, and thus inadequate; we do not know 
with full comprehension, full penetration, com- 
plete mastery. In all our knowing there is some- 
thing left that we do not know, there is always a 
beyond, to which our little brain and intellectual 
ability does not reach. It is so also with prophesying. 
We constantly come to impassable barriers. Specula- 
tion tries to leap them, but fails to secure anything 
but a lot of uncertainties. It is a prime theological 
and Christian virtue to stop with what the Word of 
God tells us, and not try to go beyond. This seems 
humiliating to many, but their efforts to proceed 
farther only lead them into the bogs and swamps 
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of error. And many of the things the Scriptures 
do tell us — how inadequately are we able to appre- 
hend them intellectually: the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the workings of providence, etc. Ever we arrive 
where Paul did in Rom. 11, 33. It is the same in 
the domain of nature: what is life, light, electricity, 
matter, anda thousand things? We do not know what 
they really are, we know only this or that about them. 
In the words of a great scientist: Ignoramus, 
ignorabimus ; we do not know, nor shall we ever here 
below know. The foolish pride of scientists is vain. 
This discounting of knowledge and prophecy is not 
intended to destroy the value of what we do know; 
for to know God and Christ in faith is life eternal 
for us, John 17, 3. But all the forms of our earthly 
knowing and prophesying of spiritual things shall 
serve only this earthly and temporal purpose; event- 
ually both shall be superseded. — This shall be when 
that which is perfect is come, drav 5 é\Oy 70 réAcov. 
We are not to understand, as Hofmann thinks: 76 
Téevov ywookew Kal tpopytevew ; the term 76 réAeov Means 
much more, it is the perfection of the coming eternal 
life and of the consummation of salvation. The 
word has in it the idea of réAos or goal; that which 
is perfect is the perfection which will be reached 
when we all arrive at the eternal goal set us by Christ. 
To réAeov will be attained when Christ returns at the 
last day, when his kingdom is fully come, when we 
are glorified with him in heaven. Then all this piece 
business of earth will be abolished; it will have 
served its purpose; an entirely new way of appre- 
hending, seeing, and knowing shall take its place. 
In a way our earthly knowing is perfect, because y 
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sufficient for its purpose, enabling us to be saved; 
but after that in the perfect world something higher 
and sufficient for that higher life shall be ours. Not 
that then we shall know all things, omniscience be- 
longs to God alone, even the angels do not know 
the deep things of God which only the Spirit of 
God searcheth. But in heaven we shall know in a 
heavenly manner. Besser says that Melanchthon 
increased his love of dying by thinking of the joy of 
knowing the mysteries of the holy Trinity no more 
merely “in part,” but in this heavenly manner. 

(11) When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt 
as a child, I thought as a child: now that I am become 
a man, I have put away childish things. 

A simple and beautiful illustration, in form an 
analogy; note the oratorical form. But Aadeééiv is not 
meant to parallel yAwoooAadciv; nor AoyiLerOar, yuwdoKey ; 
for dpoveiv in no way matches up with the third mem- 
ber left, namely with zpodyrevey. Paul merely com- 
pares his childhood with our present state in this life, 
and his manhood, so different from everything child- 
ish, and such an advance upon it, with our future 
state in glory. Even so, the analogy is only partly 
illustrative ; though this point holds, that the child is 
in the man fully developed, and so we who are now 
in lowliness will be the ones eventually glorified. The 
full flower bursts or sheds the rough petals which 
protected the bud. I felt as a child, éfpdvow, points to 
the thoughts, interests, and strivings of a child; 
edoyifounv, I thought—I judged. The two perfect 
tenses yéyova and xarnpynxa refer to the past as their 
effect continues in the present: I have become, and. 
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thus I now am and continue to be; I have put away, 
and I am now as one that has done this. 

(12) For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but 
then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall 
I know even as also I have been known. 

Paul might have kept on throughout with the sin- 
gular, using himself to individualize and make con- 
crete the truth he was expounding. It is a masterly 
touch to insert this one we among the “I” sentences; 
it shows clearly that what he says refers to all his 
readers. The verb BAéropev has and needs no object 
here, for it is the quality and act of the seeing itself (no 
matter what the spiritual object) that is meant. An 
écortpoy is a mirror, not as some have thought, colored 
and ornamental glass as used in church windows. 
Wohlenberg assures us that windows of this kind 
were known in the days of the emperors, and were 
termed specularia, but the term for such a window is 
Siomrpov Or Siomtpa; hence also any reference to Num. 
12, 8 is shut out. Rabbinical tradition may have 
figured out that Moses saw God through,a window 
of single glass, the prophets through one with nine 
thicknesses of glass; any notion of this kind is surely 
excluded here in Paul’s words. Only we will have to 
remember that the ancients knew no mirrors of glass 
as we do, their écorzpa being made of polished metal 
which reflected an image faintly, without sharp and 
distinct outlines. The point of the illustrative (ydép) 
statement, then, is this: we do not see divine things 
directly, we catch only the more or less indistinct re- 
flections of them as the mirror of God’s Word shows 
them to us, The fact is that God himself had to con- 
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descend to us in the Word and speak of heavenly 
things in a human way, because only in this way could 
he at all impart them to us. To speak in a heavenly 
way would have defeated his saving purpose; and 
to show us heavenly things directly, without the 
mirror of his Word, would simply have blinded and 
destroyed us. Thus the Word is indeed clear, and 
all its statements shining truth; but nothing to what 
we shall see and have when we sée “face to face” 
above. —It is best to take é aiviyyars as further de- 
fining the manner of Bdéropey dpm, hence omitting a 
comma in front of it. Darkly really means: in an 
enigma; in a riddle. What is meant is very plain, 
when we recall how the Scriptures constantly use 
earthly and human terms for divine and supernatural 
things. Think of the parables, the types, the thou- 
sands of figures and comparisons, Paul using human 
illustrations right here. Every such term and ex- 
pression is really a riddle, and we know what foolish 
solutions many readers have given them. The LXX 
in Num. 12, 8 has ov 8’ ainypdrov, and it is possible that 
Paul’s similar phrase is an allusion (which is very far 
from a quotation). — But all this shall cease when we 
enter this heavenly state (ro7e); then face to face, 
mpocwrov mpos mpoaowmov, the former a nominative in ap- 
position to the subject of BAéroper, the latter referring 
to the object which at first was not mentioned, which 
is God, as the following statement shows. Yonder 
we will need no medium, not even the divine Word. 
We shall see Jesus as he is, 1 John, 3 2;* yea, 
even God himself, Matth. 5, 8; now we can see both 
only in the Word and as their works in nature and 
grace reflect them. This direct seeing will be our 
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eternal joy and blessedness.— Paul repeats: now I 
know in part, again with concrete personal individual- 
ization, in order to place over against this the glorious 
heavenly opposite: but then, etc. For the words 
emtyvocopiat Kabos Kal éreyvacbny the American Committee 
proposes: “then I shall know fully even as also I have 
been known fully,” differentiating the compound verb 
from the simple form. Both verbs here are taken by 
commentators in the intensified sense: the knowing of 
loving appropriation. The aorist éreyvéoOny refers to 
an act of knowing which precedes the time of the fu- 
ture tense in the first verb. Most commentators refer 
this aorist to the time of Paul’s election or conversion, 
and Meyer exclaims as’regards the latter: “For the 
apostle himself, what a great memory!” The thought, 
then, is not that we shall know as God knows in gen- 
eral, for even in heaven our knowledge cannot com- 
pare with 'God’s as to comprehensiveness ; but as God 
with direct loving knowledge embraced every one of 
his children, when he chose them in eternity or when 
they became his by faith, so we at last shall in love 
know God by direct contact. Think how far this 
leaves behind all the mediated knowing that is pos- 
sible to us now! Wohlenberg would not restrict the 
aorist to Paul’s election or conversion, but prefers to 
put into it all God’s embrace of loving knowledge di- 
rected towards his children; the tense will bear also 
this interpretation. 

(13) But now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; and the greatest of these is love. 

Some take wi temporal, as referring to our 
earthly life, making faith, hope, and love endure for 
this life, and love the greatest of these for this period. : 
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They usually interpret, however, that faith and hope 
will end with this life, faith giving place to sight, 
and hope attaining its object and thus ceasing to 
be hope; while, they say, love will go on forever, 
thus proving it is greatest. But Paul does not in 
this way exalt love over the other two. He has 
hitherto spoken of the gifts that shall be done away 
with and cease altogether when we attain heaven; 
among them he has not listed faith and hope. He 
has implied however, that love shall not end as to 
the gifts he has mentioned. Love indeed manifests 
itself imperfectly here, and God will perfect it too 
at last; but Paul does not speak of this, he implies 
only that love shall undergo no change like knowl- 
edge, and suffer no abolition and general transforma- 
tion as knowledge must. Here now he turns from 
the things that must fall away, to those that shall 
abide, peve, and he has already said that love ovdéore 
mimte. Is love the only possession we have which 
lasts like this? Paul says there are three of this 
kind: faith, hope, love. In a certain way it is true 
indeed, faith shall turn to sight, 2 Cor. 5, 7, inasmuch 
as the Word, the medium for faith now, will be taken, 
away and we shall see Christ as he is. But in another 
way it is true that faith shall abide eternally, namely 
our trust in God and our Savior and the Holy Spirit, 
for to all eternity our salvation will rest on them, 


and ever it will be our faith which connects us with | 


them. This is what Paul means with péve alors. 
So wri 8€ is not temporal, but logical: but now with 
things so as just stated (in 8-12). And we must keep 
to what Paul says here, where he plainly gathers the 
greatest things together which all pass away, but 
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does not list among theni faith; nor is the contrast 
he has in mind between faith and sight, but between 
faith as that which connects us eternally with God 
and the greatest of God’s other gifts in the church 
which though great pass away.— So also hope. The 
thought is not as in Rom. 8, 24 etc., where hope, a 
sure expectation, based on solid grounds, is set over 
against its consummation, the final actual possession 
and enjoyment of what we hoped for. Here, as Meyer 
says, hope refers to the eternal duration and develop- 
ment of the glory in heaven. And Kling writes, that 
hope is to remain as the expectation of an ever new 
and higher unfolding of glory in the future state. 
Hope in heaven is the certainty of the glorified soul 
directed towards the things that lie before it in the 
state of perfection. It is not correct to think that 
when once we reach heaven there will be nothing more 
for us to look forward to. The angels sing ever new 
praises to God; so shall we as we pass to one after an- 
other of the things that God has prepared for us above. 
It is difficult to speak of this subject, for in reality 
eternity is not time, not even an endless time. Human 
thought is fettered to time conceptions even when 
thinking of eternity. So we can speak of hope in 
heaven only in this human way. But the glories of 
God are exhaustless, and in heaven we shall never 
get through exploring them. And thus we shall go on 
in hope: péver éAwis. — Paul uses one peve: for all three: 
faith, hopelove. The sentence is built so, that if faith 
and hope remain only until we enter heaven, love too 
would remain only that long. It is impossible to drop 
- faith and hope at the golden portal, and take love in 
with us. This is prevented in still another way, 
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namely when Paul adds with great emphasis: 1a pia 
ravra, tying a band about these three, as if, after nam- 
ing them, he asked us to stop a moment and contem- 
plate these three, which constitute one class of spirit- 
ual possessions, one enduring eternally, over against 
the other class, those that endure only for time. — 
But even so, love has the preeminence; not indeed as 
outlasting the other two, for all three last alike to all 
eternity, but as outranking the other two. Of the three 
love is queen: petlov 8& rovrwv 4 dydrn. Paul does not 
say in what respect love is greater, peifov, than faith 
and hope, but all commentators try to answer the 
question. The best answer is the one which recalls 
that God himself is love. Bengel: “Ac Deus,non dicitur 
fides aut spes absolute, amor dicitur:’ It is love that 
makes us like God. “For love is of God; and every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” 
1 John 4,7. Also verse 12: “If we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in us.” 
And especially verse 16: “God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 
What John here says of our love while in this earthly 
state may surely be used to cast a light upon our state 
above, where it will be love that brings us into the 
full union and communion of God. Faith’s nature is 
to receive, but love gives; and giving is greater than 
receiving. God’s fullest purpose is attained in us 
when we are filled with love. So hope also looks for- 
ward to receiving, but love is full possession and com- 
pleted joy. And for every new joy hope receives in 
heaven love will be the response on our part. It will 
be love by which we rest on the bosom of God. 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


Paul’s description of love is the epistle text for Quin- 
quagesima. In spite of this we have placed the text in this 
brief series, for in any line of texts aiming to set before us 
St. Paul as he really was, and as the church must ever know 
him, this text on “charity” or love is quite indispensable. Not 
only is the text rich enough to stand repeated preaching on it, 
in our series it will also receive a treatment different from the 
one naturally accorded it in the Sunday morning series for the 
church year. There it helps to usher in Lent, and its doctrinal 
contents as they stand alone will occupy the preacher; here 
St. Paul himself is our theme, and the sermon will connect all 
that he writes of love with his person, character, and life. A 
man of mighty charismatic gifts was he, yet he valued all these 
gifts only as they deserved; he knew the supreme value of 
those possessions which the Gospel bestows, not only upon a 
few chosen individuals, but upon all true followers of Christ, 
the value of faith, hope, and love, and especially also the sur- 
passing value of the latter. This is the man who by the Spirit 
speaks to us here. We shall know the better what he tells us 
for knowing him himself.— Like the foregoing this text is 
great and rich enough to have several sermons preached on it; 
our brief series on St. Paul may thus be lengthened if desired. 


The translation “charity” is peculiarly unhappy. Neither 
in its primary signification, nor in the sense which usage \has 
attached to it, does it properly express what Paul wrote. Many 
a man has been led to think that almsgiving covers a multitude 
of sins, because charity is said to have that effect, according to 
the faulty translation of 1 Pet. 4, 8. Likewise that kindness to 
the poor and the sick is the sum of all religion, because Paul 
is conceived as exalting charity above faith and hope. Here 
the preacher has a duty to perform. 

~ Paul’s picture of love is ideal, and yet he was writing 
with the practical object of filling the hearts of his Christian 
Corinthians with this very love. To a very great extent Paul 
realized in his own life what here he portrayed for the Corin- 
thians and us all. Among the preachers who have taken up 
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this text from the practical side, putting Paul himself into this 
chapter, Louis Harms stands as one of the best. We appro- 
priate a number of his thoughts. 

God does not demand of us great skill and ability, only 
love. When this is fervent and heartfelt, without guile, God 
is pleased, and this delights and rejoices him more, and he has 
his pleasure in it far beyond, all the art and wisdom of men. 
J. Arndt. 

“As every lovely hue is light, 
So every grace is love.” 


“Love feels no burdens, regards no labors, would willingly 
do more than it is able, pleads not impossibilities, because it 
feels sure that it can and may do all things. Love is swift, 
sincere, pious, pleasant, and delightful; strong, patient, faith- 
ful, prudent, longsuffering, manly, and never seeking itself; it 
is circumspect, humble, upright; sober, chaste, steadfast, quiet, 
and guarded in all its senses.” Thomas a Kempis. 

“Love is the ligament which binds together the several 
members of the body of Christ, the cement which keeps the 
stones of the temple together. Without love there can be no 
body, no temple, only isolated stones or disconnected, and there- 
fore useless, members.” Exp. of ithe B. Bunyan says: “Is it 
so much to ‘be a fiddle?” 


To pay ten, twenty dollars and more for a fine dress, 
coat, or cloak, or for gold and silver chains and ornaments, 
that is a trifle. To put through ten, twenty dollars, or to 
gamble them away in a night, is\a joke. But to offer one 
dollar for the poor, or for the conversion of the heathen, or 
for other works of love and mercy, that is too much, and we 
exclaim: We cannot stand it! Harms. 

What planted, founded, and spread Christianity over the 
whole world? What now moves men to conversion from dark- 
ness to light and from the power of Satan to God? Is it not 
the power of preaching, human speech? And yet without love 
this advantage of human speech is nothing but loss, yea double 
damnation. Yea, you may be assured that if the apostle Paul, 
who by the power of his preaching turned many to Christ, had 
not been able to say: “The love of Christ constraineth me,” 
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he would have accomplished nothing with his eloquence. Take 
a preacher, who speaks ever so touchingly and beautifully of 
Christian love, and urges this love upon every one, and proves 
to them, that real faith is the faith that is active in love; but 
this same preacher is a tyrant at home toward his wife and 
children, or in his conversation among his members, serves the 
devil of selfishness with usury, avarice, and haughty, hard 
language —do you think that he will have fruit? I tell you 
he will not; every one will turn in disgust from him and call 
him a hypocrite. Harms. 


. He also speaks of Paul’s collection for the famine suffer- 
ers (2 Cor. 8-9): “But if Paul and the Christians had laid 
their hands in their laps, and had done nothing for the poor 
to relieve them in the famine, what would their prophesying 
have amounted to? It was the love with which Paul and his 
assistants collected rich gifts for the poor Christians and 
brought these gifts to the suffering congregation at Jerusalem, 
that made their prophesying a blessing. . . . I know no 
apostle, and in fact no man, who had such an extraordinary 
measure of divine knowledge, such experience in divine mys- 
teries, as the apostle Paul. Read diligently in his Epistles and 
you will find this. So clearly, so plainly, so exactly and defi- 
nitely as he does, no other apostle expresses himself in regard 
to the most mysterious doctrines of Christianity. But what 
good would this have been if Paul with all his knowledge and 
insight had sat behind the stove and kept his pound in the 
napkin — would not his knowledge have turned out to his own 
injury and damnation? for let no one put his light under a 
bushel! But Paul used his gift; his love to Christ and his 
love to his poor fellow men drove him out and constrained 
him to travel without rest in the world, as far as his feet 
could carry him, to preach and teach everywhere, yea, when 
he lay a prisoner to write with a chain on his wrists. And it 
was this glowing love of the apostle that made his knowledge 
and experience a blessing; and thousands and thousands praise 
him as the rescuer of their souls. 

Did not Peter walk on the sea? by faith heal the sick 
and raise the dead? But imagine for a moment, when in 
Joppa faithful Dorcas had died, and the Christians in Joppa 
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sent for Peter who was in Lydda, that he should hurry and 
come to them, and Peter had had no love in his heart, and had 
remained with his faith in Lydda in order to have a pleasant 
time, would not his faith have turned out for his own injury 
and damnation? 

The great building of evangelical doctrine has many a 
gap which demands that we wall it up; but these gaps are 
windows, from which we may look up to heaven, in expectation 
of the coming of that which is perfect. Besser. 

Like a diligent little bee Paul has carried together all the 
parts that belong to love and joined them into one; so that 
we can call it Paul’s golden chain of Christian love, its nature 
and attributes, and this with fifteen links and a clasp or catch 
by which to fasten them on. V. Herberger. 

We know a good deal about Paul’s intercourse with others, 
and many of the trying situations in which he was placed. His 
love everywhere shines out with singular beauty. Read for 
example Acts 20. His prayer, his tears, his anxieties, his 
labors, all were filled with love. Nor was his love flabby, 
flattering, loose and liberalistic, merely trying to please men; 
we know how he resisted Peter when this apostle erred in his 
actions at Antioch, and how he warned and rebuked his con- 
gregations. It was the strong love of a strong man, with a 
mighty faith in his soul. 

In heaven love will be our law, the Son our King, and to 
praise and magnify God our greatest work. Bernhard of 
Clairvaux. 

An old proverb: Friends in need go 100 to the ounce, 
and if they are to aid us, 100 to the grain. 

It is the imperfect knowledge of the child which leads it 
on. to further attainment. The fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian creed that there are three Persons in one God is 
certainly a very rough and childish expression of a truth far 
deeper than we can understand, but to reject this doctrine be- 
cause it is evidently only an approximation to a truth which 
cannot be defined and stated in final terms is to refuse to sub- 
mit to the conditions under which we now live and to ape a 
manhood which in point of fact we do not possess. Exp. of 
the B. 
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Among the obvious divisions of the matter contained in 
this text are the following: Harms: ‘True Christian love — 
1) Its value; 2) Its nature; 3) Its duration.—Reim: The 
Glory of Love—1) It exceeds everything; 2) It conquers 
everything; 3) It outlasts everything. —-M. Frommel: The New 
Testament Canticles of Love—1) Love ennobles all gifts; 
2) Consecrates all fellowship; 3) Outlasts all things temporal. 
_—Paul’s Praise of Christian Love—1) Its depth; 2) Its 
breadth; 3) Its length; 4) Its height.— Harms works in abun- 
dant material from Paul’s life, but most of the sermon writers 
fail to do this. 


St. Paul: A Life under the Dominion of True Chris- 
tian Love. 


I. All his gifis were consecrated by it. 

1) He speaks hypothetically here, but think of the gifts he 
really had. 

2) Love put them all into the highest possible service, 
with the most wonderful devotion. 

3) The results as we see them in his labors, as we enjoy 
them in his inspired writings. 

4) God’s estimate of such a life. 


II. All his actions are ennobled by itt. 

1) Not merely in the great, but also in the little things 
of life. He thinks of what the Corinthians lacked and 
should and could have, letting them look at the mo- 
tives he fostered in his own heart. 

2) He showed them how he would have his heart and 
acts: when he himself prospered; when he himself 
lacked or suffered; when others prospered; when 
others suffered; when others ill-treated him; when 
others went astray. 

3) The mighty ASE ae an example like Paul’s must 
be to us all. 
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III. All his future was made glorious by it. 
1) The things he expected to outgrow and leave behind 
like a child coming to manhood. 
2) The permanent things that he would take with him 
(faith, hope, love). 
8) The crowning possession, love in the presence of divine 
love above. 


The Great Doctrine of St. Paul: 
Love is the True Measure of a Man. 


It measures 
I. Even his greatest gifts and achievements. 
1) How Paul measured his. 
2) How he reckoned their value. 


II. As well the smallest detail of daily conduct. 


1) A glance at these details, as Paul met them daily. 

2) A man’s measure when in these things he lacks love. 

3) A man’s measure when in these things, like Paul, he 
has and exercises love. 


III. Finally also the eternal sum of his life. 

1) Paul knew what would fall away when God measured 1 
his life at last; 

2) Also the possessions that count without fail in that 
final measuring ; 

3) And the one that then counts as the crown of all. 


\ 


Did men appreciate St. Paul when he labored for them 
and among them? We know that many did not. Nor did they 
appreciate Christ when he was among men. 


Paul, an Example of the Hidden Worth of Love. 


I. The apostle’s apparent greatness. 
II. The apostle’s true greatness. 
III. The eyes which alone are able to Ganon the two. 
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_ The Excellency of Christian Love. 
i I, It is a state of grace. 

IL. It is a fountain of blessings. 

‘ILL. It is of eternal duration. 
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A MINISTER OF MINISTERS. 
1 Tim. 3, 1-7. 


Paul himself was a minister. In Eph. 3, 7 he 
writes that he was made a minister, 8dxovos; he re- 
peats it Col. 1, 23: “the hope of the Gospel which ye 
heard . . . whereof I Paul was made a minister, 
dudxovos.” What he means by this designation we see 
in Eph. 4, 11-12, where he names the different kinds 
of ministrants in the work of the Gospel, all given of 
God “unto the work of ministering, «is épyov Siaxovias.” 
In Acts 6, 4 we see that the apostles considered their 
supreme duty 4 daxovia rov Adyov, “the ministry of the 
Word. Paul speaks of it in many ways, always glory- 
ing in this his high and holy office. Avaxovia refers to 
labor, work, ministration and benefit rendered in ac- 
cordance with Christ’s call and appointment to the 
church of God; comp. for instance Acts 20, 24. In 
this ministry the apostle recognized his many asso- 
ciates and fellow ministers, Eph. 6, 21; Col. 1, 7; 4, 7; 
1 Tim. 3, 2; etc. Though greater as an apostle than 
the great host of these other ministers Paul loved to 
range himself alongside of them, delighting in their 
joint service to others. The apostle has the same 
' position and work in mind when he calls himself “a 
servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, sepa- 
rated unto the Gospel of God,” SotAos ; comp. Gal. 1, 10: 
“if I were still pleasing men, I should not be a SodAos 
of Christ.” The genitive usually attached shows that 
servant, bondservant, or slave points to the apostle’s 
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relation to his divine Master. The work he does is 
for this Master, although done for men, and he is ever 
entirely subservient and obedient to this Master’s will 
and word alone.— But it was given to this great 
Sidxovos and SovAos Paul, as to none of his fellow apos- 
tles, to be a minister not merely of the church in gen- 
eral, but also in a special way a ministrant, servant, 
and helper of the ministry itself. We have three letters 
of Paul directed to ministers, and in his” “Other letters 
he deals” Variously with the office and work of these 
men. It is Paul who has laid down in two places a 
summary of the requirements that must be made of 
every minister of the church, and besides these basic 
statements there is a full discussion on many points 
of how a minister ought to behave himself in the house 
of God, which is the church‘of God. 1 Tim. 3, 15. All 
this is exceedingly valuable for all time. To know 
Paul we ought to know how he looked upon his office 
as a minister of the church. As regards his own per- 
son there were, of course, special requirements, gifts, 
authority, etc., for Paul was an apostle of the Lord. 
He emphasizes these things where necessary ; in gen- 
eral, however, he delights in the office and work as 
he shared it with many men, among them Timothy 
and Titus to whom he wrote his pastoral letters. His 
desire and effort was to fill the church with good 
ministers of Jesus Christ, 1 Tim. 4, 6. And among 
all these his fellow ministers he looms up in the full 
sense of the word xadéds Sidxovos Xpiorod “Inood. With 
these thoughts in mind we turn to the precious words 
with which this good minister served all his fellow 
ministers and the church in general, showing them 
what a minister of Christ’s church must be. 
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(3, 1) Faithful is the saying, If a man seeketh 
the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work. 

Paul has given Timothy, whom he had left_in 
charge at Ephesus to direct the church in general, 
detailed directions concerning the public worship, how 
the congregation should pray, how the men, and how 
the women were to act. It is entirely natural that 
he should continue to say what was necessary con- 
cerning the officers in a congregation, namely the 
pastor, and then the deacons or helpers. The direc- 
tions are general, Paul is not referring to Timothy 
personally, although what is said has its application 
also to him. The form of expression, laying down in 
advance what is necessary for a deacon, seems to 
imply that Timothy on his part see to it that wherever 
pastors are chosen these essential requirements be 
observed, also that if any man on his part desire this 
office he come up to these specifications. It is not 
necessary at all that Timothy should act the bishop 
(in the later sense of the word) in executing the 
apostle’s directions; all pastors everywhere are obli- 
gated by the apostle’s words to do what naturally 
falls to them in directing their own and other con- 
gregations so that only worthy and fitting men may 
be associated with them in the holy office and be 
placed in charge of congregations. Timothy held a 
prominent and very important position as the pastor 
in Ephesus, having been personally associated with 
the apostle in his missionary travels and labors, and 
now with grave responsibilities resting upon him and 
_many looking to him for advice and direction, it was’ 
proper and right and a great help to him personally 
and a blessing to the church as such that Paul should 
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add to his previous instruction these written repeti- 
tions and elucidations. — Iieros 6 Adyos marks the be- 
ginning of a new section and at once lays great weight 
upon what is about to be said. In 1, 15 as here the 
formula is used to usher in an important statement; 
in other instances Paul uses it as a seal upon what 
he has just said. The margin tells us that some would 
here draw the words to the preceding statement; 
but is easy to see that they would not fit these nearly 
as well as they do what follows. On altogether 
insufficient authority Wohlenberg would read: évOpém- 
vos 6 Adyos, instead of zioros, and translates: “Gen- 
erally human is the saying.” He loses both the proper 
textual authority and the clearness of Paul’s thought. 
To say that if a man seeks the office of a bishop he 
desires a good work, this Paul writes is a word that 
is micros, reliable and trustworthy indeed. One can 
depend on it, he is seeking an excellent work, for 
the office is that in the fullest sense of the word. — 
Ei tis épéyeru, if a man seeketh, that is reacheth out 
or striveth to obtain this office, of course, in a proper 
Christian manner, with the right motives behind his 
efforts, to serve Christ and the church, not to lord it 
over Christ’s heritage. When we read the words we 
may keep in mind that in those early days there was 
often personal danger connected with the office, and 
frequently little or no remuneration. To desire the 
ministry in the right way is always a praiseworthy 
thing; and it is an honor for any congregation to 
have furnished a goodly number of men for the holy 
office. Think of Hermannsburg which has scores of 
ministers and missionaries in many parts of the world. 
In too many. of our congregations no young man ever 
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aspires to the holy office; this means that the spirit- 
ual life in such a congregation is below par and not 
strong enough to produce this choicest and richest 
of fruit. — The office of a bishop = émoxory, etymolog- 
ically: an overseership. But the word occurs only 
twice in the New Test. (Acts 1, 20), and infrequently 
in the LXX. However, its meaning here is altogether 
assured: the office of supervising, leading and direct- 
ing the Christian congregation; in other words what 
we call the office of a minister of the Gospel, or of a 
pastor. The apostles were the first leaders of the 
churches which they succeeded in establishing; but 
when they proceeded to new fields of labor in pur- 
suance of their call to evangelize the world, they ar- 
ranged for others, capable and reliable, to take over 
this work. How this was done we see in Acts 14, 23; 
the congregations chose and thus called their bishops 
or pastors. These were also called zpecBi'repan, elders, 
a term which refers more to the dignity connected 
with the office than the other, which refers to the 
work itself. It may have been that originally the 
term “biship” was used by Gentile Christians, while 
“elder” was used by Jewish Christians, which also 
would agree with the pre-Christian use of the terms. 
That the two were used of the same office and the 
same persons is shown by Acts 20, 17 and 28; Tit. 
1,5 and 7; 1 Pet. 5, 1 etc. At first the term “elder” 
expressed the greater dignity, but afterwards the- 
title “bishop” was used for one who had the over- 
sight of a number of congregations and their pastors; | 
but we must remember that the original office of 
“elder” and “bishop” is by divine arrangement and 
right, while the later office of “bishop” has only 
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human authority behind it.—He desireth a good 
work, not a sinecure, but an épyov, for the ministry is 
indeed labor; compare of xomwvres év Ady Kal Si8acKadla, 
1 Tim. 5, 17. Bengel: “Negotium, non otium.’ 
Stellhorn notes, that there is no man living who has 
more to do than a conscientious preacher; and that 
the preacher who has nothing to do is a pitiable crea- 
ture; he has missed his calling. But this labor is not 
merely as such arduous and taxing to a man’s 
strength, it is at the same tame xaddv, good, excellent, 
praiseworthy. Kanddv épyov émOupei —the first word has 
the accent; and this excellence is easy to perceive: 
the ministry is a working together with God as no 
other office or calling can claim to be; a working with 
the divine Word and sacraments, than which no 
higher means or instruments exist; a working for 
man’s highest interests, the spiritual and moral, and 
thus the eternal, besides which all others take second 
rank. But with this office of so high a character its 
incumbent must correspond in general character and 
qualifications. Only excellent men match an ex- 
cellent office, and this is one supremely excellent. 
(2) The bishop therefore must be without re- | 
proach, the husband of one wife, temperate, sober- 
minded, orderly, given to hospitality, apt to teach. 
Ae denotes necessity; all kinds of necessity, and 
so also the one that fits this case, namely a moral 
and spiritual necessity. By noting what follows in 
Paul’s specifications we see that he really names noth- 
ing but elementary and thus essential requirements ; 
they who would fail to come up to them ought not 
to be allowed to enter the ministry, and Timothy no — 
doubt understood Paul to mean nothing less. The 
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oiv connects the necessity involved with the statement 
that the ministry is “a good work.” A good work 
requires a good worker. This is true at the time 
when he aspires to the work, but it remains true also 
for the entire time during which he performs this 
work. To deviate from the lines here laid down 
would render a minister of the Gospel unfit for his 
high calling; his fellow ministers and the church 
would have to adjudge him as no longer fit, and thus 
proceed to take the office from him.— The word 
bishop, ézicxoros, “overseer” (the incumbent of the 
émaxomm) occurs but four times in the New Testament. 
It certainly fits its place well here where the apostle 
intends to say what kind of a man one must be to be 
placed over others, to watch over them and direct 
and lead them, in the very highest concerns of life. 
The Lord makes requirements of any Christian, he 
will be doubly particular with Christian overseers, 
leaders, pastors.— When now we examine the re- 
quirements which Paul would have Timothy insist 
upon, we are struck with the fact that, outside of two 
of these requirements, they are altogether such as 
must be made of members of the church generally. 
The sum of the matter thus is that a pastor must 
himself be an honorable Christian man, known and 


acknowledged as such. In addition he must be a 


teacher and have sufficient experience and balance to 


do his ministerial work. No requirements are made. 


which would make of the minister a superior order. 
Only one is our Master, and we all, clergy and, laity, 
are brethren. Nor are there two standards of 
morality, a higher one for the overseers, and a lower 


one for those whom they oversee. Any such distinc- 
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tion is vicious and must be rejected. Sometimes 
church bodies forbid certain things to pastors, such 
as membership in secret orders, while they refuse to 
forbid the same things to the members of the church 
generally; they ought to learn of Paul and ‘Timothy. 
The pastor is one with his flock, only he is to show 
the others the way, he is to be their “example,” 
Phil. 3, 17 (Paul himself, an apostle); 2 Thess. 3, 9; 
1 Pet. 5, 1-3. They are to walk the same spiritual 
and moral road, towards the same goal of salvation. 
Paul teaches no false spirituality for any one, not 
even for pastors. 

The first five requirements thus laid down deal 
with the bishop’s own personal life. He must be 
without reproach, dveriAnprrov, “blameless” (A. V.), so 
that no one can rightly take up and prefer a charge 
against him. This requirement is quite general, and > 
commentators frequently pass over it as though this 
only sums up what follows. But the text reads as if 
this requirement is simply coordinated with the fol- 
lowing ones. Any man against whom a moral charge 
of any kind can be substantiated is disqualified for 
the ministry, no matter: what his talents or other 
qualifications may be. Paul could not have left out 
dvertAnprros, even with all that he here adds, as Tit. 
1, 7 shows, where the following specifications do not 
include everything mentioned in our text. Blame- 
lessness must be required in one way or another, no 
matter what other qualities are especially named or 
omitted. And this for a man’s entire ministry, so 
that this term contained an admonition to Timothy 
himself: he as every minister must not only at first 
be, but must also remain, blameless. Blamelessness, 
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however, is not sinlessness, nor a perfection that is 
never guilty of a fault; this would debar us all. Nor 
is it required of us that no man ever try to blame or 
charge us with wicked conduct; for efforts in this 
direction are often made, and many good men have 
had to suffer, sometimes severely. “Woe unto you, 
when all men speak well of you! for so did their 
fathers to the false prophets.” Luke 6, 26. Paul has 
himself defined what he means: “Giving no offense 
in any thing, that the ministry be not blamed.” 
2 Cor. 6, 3; Rom. 14, 13. A man who is living and 
acting offensively, causing others to stumble, is not 
one adapted to the ministry; and if one already in 
the ministry do this, he would thereby lose his fitness. 
When the Gospel arouses opposition and men turn 
against a minister with hateful accusations, he suffers 
only what Paul himself suffered, also Timothy whom 
Paul urged to endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. The thing: that Paul refuses to con- 
done in a minister is offense on the minister’s part, 
for this would be a reproach to the Gospel and the 
church, and while bad enough and injurious in any 
member of the church, much more so in a member 
who would direct and supervise others. 

The husband of one wife, pds yuvaixds avSpa. This 
is a hard text for the celibates of Rome, who some- 
times interpret “wife” of the church, saying that they 
as priests are betrothed to the church. Very incon- 
veniently Paul adds a further statement regarding 
the bishop’s children. The word “one” is a numeral, 
set over against two or more. But the arguntent is 
fallacious that because a bishop was restricted to one, 
others might belong to the church as members though 
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joined to two or more. This proves too much, for 
it would follow that while bishops dared not be 
brawlers, strikers, drunkards, eftc., others under cer- 
tain circumstances might. Nor does Paul here com- 
mand that every minister be married and shut out 
unmarried men. Moreover, “one” cannot be absolute 
so as to deny to pastors the right to marry a second 
time. This matter is settled by Rom. 7, 1-3; 1 Cor. 7, 


marriage as the rule for pastors. In Ephesus and the 
Gentile world generally sexual vices of all kinds were 
the rule; over against these the apostolic convention 
had laid down a general rule for the entire church, 
Acts 15, 20 and 29. Paul here repeats this and applies 
it to aspirants for the ministry. Each pastor was to 
have his own wife, if he wished, and was to live with 
her in chastity and honor, avoiding every occasion 
for slander. Even to-day Paul’s word is necessary, 
for some have stained their lives with sins against 
the sixth commandment, disgracing their Christian 
profession and holy calling and causing great offense. 
—A third personal requirement is added: temperate. 
By w¢ddov all forms of excess are excluded, for in- 
stance in the use of wine or strong drink, as verse 8: 
py otvy moAAG mpocexovras. The word is frequently used 
in its derived meaning: temperate, balanced, re- 
strained in judgment; but when Meyer would restrict 
it to this, he has insufficient grounds. The temperate- 
ness here required will control the minister in all his 
acts and words, his eating and drinking, his work 


and pleasure, his expression of opinions and his words 
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generally ; in none of these things are his passions to 
run away with his better judgment. To be “sober” 
is a general Christian requirement, 1 Thess. 5, 6 and 8; 
1 Pet. 1, 13; etc.; it certainly applies with special force 
to the ministry. — 3é¢pova, soberminded, is to use 
sound sense, to be and to act sensibly, with proper 
self-control. The man who is oddpov will keep in 
proper bounds, will avoid excess, even in the use of 
things right and permissible. The A. V. has “vigilant, 
sober” for this and the previous virtue; to reverse 
the two would be nearer what Paul wrote. Temper- 
ateness and sensibleness really go hand in hand, and 
are surely very necessary for one who is set to help 
others keep in proper bounds. — Paul adds orderly, 
xdgpmuov, respectable, “in his walk, his bearing, his 
gestures, his dress,” Wohlenberg. The word is from 
Koopos, mundus, the world in its orderly arrangement, 
and xoopéw, to adorn, arrange, put in order. The 
entire conduct and life of a pastor ought to be marked 
by good order, in the sense of good manners. This 
requirement goes together with the preceding two 
marks of a Christian pastor; orderliness est extra as 
Bengel writes, but cdpwv is hardly a complete oppo- 
site to it and altogether intus, as he makes it, for all 
three have to do with outward conduct, and all three, 
also xéojmos, go back to the mind and heart which 
control our outward life. 

The following two characteristics may be com- 
bined: given to hospitality, apt to teach, since the 
pastor by virtue of his position in the church was 
naturally called upon more than others in those early 
days to entertain strangers. Among them would be’ 
other ministers, who would seek out their associates 
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in the office. Persecutions began early and only too 
frequently assailed the men at the head of the con- 
gregations. Many a Christian found that he was no 
longer welcome among the Gentile relatives and 
friends who had lodged him before. Besides this, 
travelers in those days often found little or no ac- 
commodations as these may be had now in all our 
cities and even smaller places. Compare 3 John 5-8: 
“Beloved, thou doest faithfully whatever thou doest 
to the brethren, and to strangers; which have borne 
witness of thy charity before the church: whom if 
thou bring forward on their journey after a godly 
sort, thou shalt do well: because that for his name’s 
sake they went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles. 
We therefore ought to receive such that we might be 
fellow helpers to the truth.” Rom. 12, 13; Heb. 13, 2; 
1 Pet. 4, 9.—Avdaxrxov is apt to teach, having the 
ability, the skill; not: willing to teach, or ready and 
diligent, as Hofmann understands the word, since the 
other requirements are all of an ethical kind, not of 
an educational kind: The adjectives in «és generally 
refer to skill: dpyixds, apt to rule; rouwrixos, apt to write 
verse; mpaxtixés, able to act; etc. Here, then, we have 
a requirement that must be made of pastors in dis- 
tinction from laymen. While others frequently pos- 
sessed extraordinary gifts of the Spirit and might use 
them for the benefit of the brethren to instruct and 
teach them, it was required of the leaders of the con- 
gregations that they should regularly “feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood,” Acts 20, 28; “labor in the word and in 
teaching,” 1 Tim. 5, 17; hence it was essential that 


they be “nourished in the words of the faith and of 
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the good doctrine,” 4, 6; “give heed to reading,’ 
verse 13; and “neglect not the gift that is in thee,” 
verse 14; “take heed to thy teaching,” verse 16, its 
contents and manner; and in particular “hold the 
pattern of sound words,” 2 Tim. 1, 13. Paul himself 
has put the chief things together: “Preach the word; 
be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all longsuffering and doctrine.” 2 Tim. 
4, 2-3. The requirements in this regard have grown 
greater, for education has become far more general, 
and religious error has filled the world. The minister 
is a public teacher in the church and as such also in 
the face of the world; unless he is able to teach the 
Word of God in an efficient manner, it would be a 
calamity to give him this responsible office. 

(3) No brawler, no striker; but gentle, not con- 
tentious, no lover of money. 

First five personal qualifications; then two con- 
nected directly with the office and the pastor’s 
relation to Christians in general and to his own flock 
in particular; now five more which deal with his 
_ conduct in its wider scope within and without the 
congregation. As men deal with him in sacred and 
secular affairs, they are never to find him a brawler, 
or as the margin renders the word: “quarrelsome 
“over wine.” And we must add the next statement: 
ph mAjxTyv, no striker, quick with his fists, ready to 
tesort to violence. Paul was not a prohibitionist in 
the modern sense of the word, he himself urged to 
use a little wine (5, 7), and nowhere do we find that 
Christians as such or pastors as regards their holy 
office are to abstain from the proper use of intoxicant 
drinks. But the apostle is thoroughly opposed to 
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every kind of abuse of this, or any other, Christian 
liberty. He has no use for a man in the ministry 
who frequents taverns, sits at the wine (mdpowoy, from 
mapa, beside, and oivos, wine), lets it cloud his brain 
and inflame his anger in argument, so that violence 
may result. Mosheim writes that the taverns of that 
day were exceedingly bad—and it seems they have 
not improved in our beautiful America even in this 
twentieth century. Hofmann interprets that a pastor 
must not be a friend of convivial entertainments and 
revels. — The apostle shows what he means by adding 
the two opposites: dda émex7, duaxov, but gentle, not 
contentious. Any excess of drink heats and inflames, 
and produces violent action; anything of this sort is 
disgraceful in any Christian, and it certainly dis- 
qualifies for leadership in the church. Whether in 
connection with wine or not, a bishop’s temper must 
always be under control, and in dealing with men he 
must be mild, fair, “gentle” in voice and act, willing 
to yield where in conscience he can, not violently 
insisting on what he deems is right. “Not conten- 
tious” means that he keep out of quarrels and strife, 
loving peace and working for it at all times. — The 
apostle rounds out the qualifications pertaining to the 
pastor’s conduct in general among men, by adding: 
no lover of money, ddirdpyvpov. The A. V. inserts 
from Tit. 1, 7: pH aicxpoxepOy, “not greedy of filthy 
lucre,” before dAAd, disturbing the balance of the 
apostle’s thought by duplicating it in the wrong place. 
We may take d¢irdpyuvpov by itself —a preacher who 
is “after the money” is very blameworthy in the eyes 
of Christians and of men generally. But we may 
heed also the setting in which the word here occurs: , 
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gentle — not contentious — not avaricious. He 1s not 
to strive and quarrel about money, pay, profit, and 
the like; this would reveal his love of money and end 
his usefulness in the holy ministry. How necessary 
also this part of the apostle’s specifications are we 
see at the present day: ministers speculate; allow 
themselves to be persuaded to make investments 
which promise tremendous financial returns; become 
agents and solicitors for such concerns among their 
own people and brethren; allow themselves to be 
dazzled by high salaries; show themselves niggardly 
toward the work of the church; take undue legal 
advantage; etc. The church is not built where the 
love of money rules. This love itself must be 
quenched and in place of it we must put the love of 
souls. Preachers often imagine that they are making 
great financial sacrifices by serving the Lord in the 
ministry, foregoing the great incomes they might 
have in other callings or labors; the ministry has its 
own supreme rewards when rightly followed, and 
he who prefers to these the riches of mere secular 
gain ought by all means to step out of his holy 
service and go “into business,” where he may pile up 
his thousands — perhaps! Note that at the one end 
of this line of five requirements Paul places drink, at 
_the other money; he has associated these two else- 
where, 1 Cor. 6, 10. To show us the better how this 
pair looks let us remember that covetousness is 
usually associated with the twin sin of drink, namely 
sexual impurity, Eph. 5, 3; Rom. 1, 29; etc. 

(4) One that ruleth well his own house, having 
his children in subjection with all gravity; (5) (but — 
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if a man knoweth not how to rule his own house, how. 
shall he take care of the church of God?). 

The apostle connects the entire private life of the 
pastor with his holy office. In secular pursuits this 
may be different; an employer may care little what , 
his employees do outside of their working hours, 
although here too vices and faults do not make for 
efficiency in service. But‘he who would direct the 
spiritual affairs of men must himself be spiritually 
fit in all respects. We do not know whether Timothy 
himself had a family, but we do know that the 
apostle reckoned chiefly with married men in the 
ministry, men with families, wife, children, and pos- 
sibly servants. And he insisted that in these families 
the normal relation should obtain, as both nature and 
grace intend it. A bishop must be one that ruleth 
well his own house. The emphasis is on idiov and 
xadés, On both of which the following deduction turns. 
The pres. mid. part. zpoiordpevov, like the following 
act. aor. inf. zpoorjva, means to govern, direct, 
manage, vorstehen, to be at the head of. The husband 
and father is to be the head of the family, not merely 
nominally, but in fact. Here the relation to his 
children is the vital thing; réxva is without the article, 
referring thts to any children a pastor may have. 
The apostle, as Wohlenberg points out, is not requir- 
ing something of the children of pastors, but of these — 
pastors themselves; so the thought is not: that he 
have children, and that these be obedient; but that 
he hold them in obedience or subjection. Meyer , 
objects to this meaning of éyev, but it is éyew é& that is 
so used, comp. Rom. 1, 28: éyew é& émyvica, to hold or 
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retain (God) in their knowledge. So a pastor is to 
illustrate the fourth commandment in his own family 
by acting the part of a careful Christian father in 
training his children to proper obedience. The ad- 
dition with all gravity or dignity goes best with 
“ruleth well his own house,” as applying to his entire 
position as head of the family; to refer it to the chil- 
dren, that they be obedient “in all gravity,” as Meyer 
thinks best, is to make the apostle again lay duties 
upon the children instead of the father, and one that 
does not befit their age and station. The restriction 
which Meyer then adds, that this pertains to older 
children, betrays that he is wrong. Paul wants no 
Eli in the ministry, condoning the disobedience and 
wickedness of his children. But the best training 
and care are sometimes unavailing ; a wayward son or 
daughter may in spite of it bring shame and disgrace 
upon a Christian pastor. As long as it is plain that 
his own carelessness is not the cause, however de- 
plorable this result, he is not to be blamed, nor will 
right thinking people blame him. It is his own 
inability or dereliction which would cause offense. — 
But the apostle has more in mind than any evil effect 
of a pastor’s wrong example, however serious this 
already would be. There is a graver side to the 
matter: how shall such a man take care of the church 
of God, which the apostle himself calls a “house” in 
verse 15. Lack of ability to rule in the smaller 
household argues for the same lack in ruling a larger 
and more important household; carelessness regard- 
ing his own children cannot but imply a like fault in 
managing the members of his congregation who are 
placed in filial relation to him and over whom he is 
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to exercise paternal care. The argument is a minori 
ad majus, and Bengel puts it rightly: plus est regere 
ecclesiam, quam familiam. Only in drawing out the 
argument the apostle is careful to use instead of 
“rule” the lesser word “take care of,” éredéonar. But 
this only makes the point at issue stronger: such a 
pastor would be unfit even to take care of the church, 
to say nothing of ruling it; for in other connections 
the latter term is used also of congregations: oi 
mpoeotares mpeoBirepo, 1 Tim. 5, 17; comp. Heb. 13, 17. 
The apostle does not use the stronger term here 
because the rule of a father over his children is not 
entirely parallel with the rule of a pastor over the 
flock; the members are not children, the pastor is 
only called to his position and may lay down his office 
or be called elsewhere. But as long as he holds the 
pastoral office in any congregation, we must have 
reasonable assurance that he is both competent and 
conscientious enough to take care of the church of 
God — so precious a trust because belonging to God. 
This care will include many things: administering 
with faithfulness and diligence the Word and the 
sacraments, in public and in private, especially also 
correcting the wayward, restraining the foolish, re- 
buking the obstinate —all this and much besides so 
that if possible not a single one be lost. One of the 
essential requirements in a pastor must ever be that 
he show himself worthy of the confidence which his 
people by virtue of their call place in him. For a 
minister to forfeit this confidence is to forfeit the 
right to his office under his call. 

(6) Not a novice, lest being puffed up he fall into 
the condemnation of the devil. 
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The original construction: 8 dva: with the accu- 
sative still continues, the preceding sentence being in 
the nature of a parenthesis. Paul mentions first five 
personal qualifications; next two qualifications con- 
nected with the office; then a few important points 
of conduct in dealing with men, verse 3; finally, verses 
4-7, three considerations that affect the confidence the 
church necessarily must have in its pastor. The 
second of these is that he must not be a novice, py 
veddurov, one freshly grown, just recently brought to 
the Christian faith. A man of this sort almost always 
lacks the wisdom which comes with training and ex- 
perience. Paul himself was called at the time of his 
conversion, but God himself qualified him in an im- 
mediate manner; we to-day call young men into the 
ministry, but only after they have been properly 
trained and fitted out. A novice is unfit because he is 
prone to become conceited ; rudw6eis, the passive in an 
intransitive sense: puffed up. The verb 7v¢du signifies 
to wrap in smoke, to make dull or senseless, and the 
passive to be wrapped in clouds of conceit and folly, 
to be silly or vain. — The result will be that he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil. Luther was not 
positive in regard to rod SaPdAov, translating it with 
Laesterer, slanderer. The word is really an adjective 
turned into a noun by means of the article, and is then 
used regularly of the devil; thus, beyond a doubt, in 
the following verse, but in verse 11 and elsewhere 
without the article in the general sense “slanderous.” 
The difficulty in our passage is to determine thé force 
of the genitive as appended to xpiya: judgment (here, 
as generally, adverse: condemnation) of the devil. 
If the judgment is meant that came upon the devil, 
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when he vaunted himself in pride, we would expect 
the article with xpiya; and then Paul’s statement 
would appear extreme in its severity. The other and 
preferable alternative is to read the genitive as sub- 
jective: the judgment which the devil pronounces. 
Bengel has frightened the commentators by his re- 
mark: Diabolus potest opprobrium inferre, judicium 
imferre not potest; non enim judicat, sed judicatur. In 
the absolute sense this is true; God alone judges. 
Nevertheless, the devil as a slanderer arrogates to 
himself judgment against us, whenever he has the 
least opportunity. The conceit of neophytes in the 
ministry would furnish him exactly what he desires. 
As a slanderer he would delight to find occasion or 
cause to utter condemnation upon them. Of course, 
he would use human instruments for his purpose, and 
there would be no lack of such. Let every minister 
remain duly humble and cling to the Word as his 
only guide; let especially every beginner in the work 
realize that the devil is dogging his steps. 

(7) Moreover he must have good testimony from 
them that are without; lest he fall into reproach and 
the snare of the devil. 

No congregation can have proper confidence in a 
novice, nor can it have such confidence in a man who 
has a bad report among men outside of the church. 
The Se of verse 2 is now finally repeated, with 8€ in 
the sense of “moreover,” adding something that 
differs from the previous statement. What Paul now 
says is really the positive side of the first requirement 
laid down, thus closing the circle and completing the 
whole: on the negative side a bishop must be “blame- 
less,” which for the positive side means he must have 
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“good testimony,” saprypiay adja, from those withot, 
His past life must be clean and void of offense, so 
that people generally, when they speak the truth, 
speak well of him. Of course, evil tongues may be- 
smirch the reputation even of a good man, bat the 
apostle is not referring to such; ef Sage are the public 
generally in distinction from the congregation. If 
people without are justified in charging a man with 
moral dereliction, he is rendered unfit fer the ministry, 
And this is usually the case even when he has re 
pented of his sin, amended his life, and received the 
forgiveness of the congregation. Those without have 
nothing to do with these matters of Christian dis- 
cipline, they judge only in the ordinary human way, 
and do not soon forget or overlook grave moral 
faults. A man who has been guilty of things of this 
kind generally loses his standing and influence im a 
community for a long time. He should not aspire to 
the ministry, and if in it should step out,— Lest he 
fall etc. states what the apostle intends to have 
avoided. Meyer prefers to connect red RaSdter only 
with wayida, not also with dradeoxdy; but his reason is 
insufficient, namely 1 Tim. 5, 4 which in ne way 
decides the matter. While the verb stands between 
the two nouns, there is but one preposition for both, 
and the sense of both nouns admits of the appended 
genitive. The devil loves a shining mark; he delights 
in doing damage to the ministry, because this always 
injures the church severely, Repreach here is not 
slander, false charges and the like, it is the 

of “good testimony” and may be based altogether on 
truth. Satan would delight to use every just cause 
for reproach against a minister, he certainly would 
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make the most of it, using as his tools those without, 
and possibly also some within the church. — Hayés is 
a smare for catching birds or beasts. The devil is a 
cunning hunter, and would use any past moral derelic- 
tions of a minister to bring about, if possible, his 
complete undoing. The word suggests temptation 
and seduction, with the possible result of complete 
destruction; compare 6,9; 2 Tim. 2, 26; Rom. 11, 9. 
Just how this “snare” would operate Paul does not 
say; some think that the common reproach and dis- 
grace might affect the man so as to undermine his 
faith and attachment to the Christian religion, and 
thus turn him at last altogether to unbelief and an 
unchristian life. There are indeed examples of this 
kind, where public shame pushed a man down lower 
and lower. But the lack of a good report may prove 
a snare in another way; having lost this valuable 
asset already, a man may listen the more readily 
to other evil suggestions of the devil, and thus be- 
come ensnared anew and more fatally than ever. 
Von Gerlach’s advice is good: Let every Christian 
who has turned away from past reproachful conduct 
seek retirement, and prove by his deeds what he now 
confesses, and let him not try to fill public positions. 
—Stellhorn, Die Pastoralbriefe Pauli, I, 71, makes 
the following practical deductions on this subject: 
During the times of the beginning, from which our 
letter grew, the question evidently was at first con- 
cerning men who were to be chosen to the office, and 
with these the church had to deal in certain respects 
more strictly than with men who are already in office; 
for it is easier, without appearing to be harsh and 
unloving, to keep a man from entering the ministry, 
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than to remove him from the office. What may 
suffice to accomplish the former with due justice, 
does not always suffice to accomplish the latter in 
good conscience. When we compare what a man 
has to his credit with what he may lack, the former 
must outweigh the latter to a considerable extent, 
in order that we may permit him, except in time of 
great need for the church, to enter the ministry; but 
when we proceed to remove a man from the office 
without harshness and offense, the balance between 
these two must be reversed. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


A sermon on the ministry is a good thing for almost any 
congregation. The one on this text. ought to have the great 
didkovos and SovAos, who himself penned the text, behind it. At 
the same time it ought to be centered upon the congregation, 
whose welfare and spiritual interest Paul had before his eyes 
when he wrote his pastoral Epistles, in particular also the 
words of our text. While Paul was not the permanent min- 
ister of any one congregation, but one who moved from place 
to place to establish congregations, he after all only began 
what he expected others to take over from his hands and con- 
tinue on exactly the same lines and for exactly the same great 
purpose for which he had begun it. There are things in the 
office of an apostle which no other man can repeat, and we 
see also that the Lord called no other apostles to succeed those 
he first chose; but there are many sides to the work of an 
apostle which were to be repeated, and are repeated to this 
day, and for all of these the one apostle whom we know best 
in his work in the churches, because we have the fullest record 
concerning it all, must ever be for us a mine of information 
and a source of inspiration. While then an apostle had to have 
very special ‘qualifications, he also had to have those qualifica- 
tions which his successors in the different congregations had 
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to have to continue his work successfully. The specifications 
which Paul thus laid down for bishops and elders in the church 
applied very largely to himself, so that we can see from Paul’s 
letter how he conceived this side of his great office and work 
and in his own person met fully the requirements laid down by 
himself. There is really only one point which receives no light 
from the apostle’s own conduct; it is that he, for special rea- 
sons, did not marry and rear a family. But even here let us 
remember 1 Cor. 9, 5 (R. V.): “Have we no right to lead 
about a wife that is a believer, even as the rest of the apostles, 
and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” So this point is 
also easily taken care of. 

J. Warneck writes (Paulus, 202): “The pastoral letters 
permit us to feel what the apostle must have been for his 
helpers. Here speaks the master who was concerned just as 
much about the purity of his congregation as about the prov- 
ing of his sons in whom he renewed his youth. The experi- 
ence which he had purchased in the midst of bitter sufferings 
and disappointments he wanted to make fruitful for those 
whom he loved. With anxiety in his heart he points to the 
dangers which threaten them in their youthfulness in the midst 
of an obstinate generation. Thinking of his paternal love we 
may excuse him for making his admonitions to his tried fellow 
laborers somewhat extensive. One can readily understand a 
man’s solicitude for beloved pupils surrounded by many tempta- 
tions. Sometimes a missionary to-day meets in fellow workers, 
upon whom he had built great hopes, and whom as his tried 
friends he deemed in the harbor of safety, bitter disappoint- 
ment (Demas, 2 Tim. 4, 10).” ; 

_ Why all these requirements of ministers? For their own 
sakes, because of their own great personal responsibility; for 
their work’s sake, because this is the highest and holiest work 
in the world; for their congregation’s sake, because the congre- 
gation exists, not for the benefit of the minister, but the min- 
ister and his entire calling for the benefit of the congregation. 
As Jesus loved the church and gave himself for it, so in his 
lesser office and calling Paul loved the church and devoted his 
life to it, and so must every minister in the position assigned 
to him manifest a similar love and devotion and give himself — 
heart and soul to his work. : 
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Piety assumes an aspect somewhat different, in different 
ages and periods of the church. There is in human nature a 
strong tendency to extremes. In one age, or community, the 
leaning is to enthusiasm; in another to superstition. At one 
time, religion is made to assume a severe and gloomy aspect. 
At such times, all cheerfulness is proscribed; and the Christian 
whom nature prompts to smile, feels a check from the monitor 
within. The religious habits of some serious professors of 
religion are adapted to make a very unfavorable impression on 
the minds of sensible men. They assume a demure and sancti- 
monious air, and speak in an affected and drawling tone; often 
sighing and lifting up their eyes, and giving utterance to 
ejaculations. Now these may be truly pious, but the impres- 
sion made on most minds by this affectation is, that they are 
hypocrites, who aim at being thought uncommonly devout. Re- 
ligion never appears so lovely as when she wears the dress of 
perfect simplicity. Men of the world form their opinions of 
the nature of piety from what they observe in its professors, 
and from such exhibitions often take up prejudices that are 
never removed. Alexander. 


What a homely set of virtues this list of the apostle puts 
down for ministers! Let us remember that Paul was himself 
a healthy, robust, work-a-day Christian and minister. He 
wore no halo. And experience has taught abundantly that the 
very men who cultivate a peculiar odor of sanctity and saint- 
liness in the ministry, surrounding themselves with a circle of 
‘adoring friends and worshippers, are most likely to be brought 
to a fall by the cunning of the devil, who seems to take a 
special delight in besmirching their self-made holiness with 
some sin or other of a very unsaintly odor. : 


Does this set of virtues look easy to you, my fellow pastor, 
my fellow Christian? Be thankful that the Lord did not re- 
quire more. Many a pastor has failed to secure a high grade 
in these common branches in the school of his ministerial life, 
and some have failed. Is it always easy to get a hundred in 
gentleness, when so many things in the church and its members’ 
provoke us? Or in temperate judgment, when some fly to 
this and others to that extreme? Or in humility, when men 
flatter us and the devil secretly nourishes our pride? Or in 
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unselfishness, when we feel the lack of money while others 
are far better paid and the devil tries to make us pull wires 
for a better paying place? Or in the management of our own 
children, when their very position as the pastor’s children and 
the foolishness of our parishioners tends to make them bold 
and forward? On the point of humility remember Luther 
whom somebody once praised inordinately for the very excel- 
lent sermon he had just preached; he replied that that was 
exactly what the devil whispered into his ear as he came down 
the pulpit steps. And on the point of unselfishness — how many 
ministers do you suppose are ready to accept harder places 
than they happen to have or places with poorer pay? Even 
levity, and that in sacred things, is not such a rare fault among 
the clergy. 

Apt to teach means, not only by precept, but also by prac- 
tice. Intellectual knowledge is easy to impart, especially where 
pupils are bright; but heart knowledge, spiritual knowledge, is 
quite another thing. Stop with the brain and you have only 
reached the threshold; to reach the will you must go much 
further, and this always requires of the spiritual teacher that 
his own will shall have been reached and fully anchored by 
faith in the truth. 

Apt to teach includes those chapters of the Christian life 
which in our times happen to be unpopular. Some of the great 
lights in the church fail to cast even a glimmer upon this or 
that great and dangerous popular error or deadly entangle- 
ment of sin. Have you noted how revivalists carefully omit 
certain sins and errors, while they ride others to death? Paul 
taught the whole counsel of God and kept his hands clean of 
the blood of all men. Be a Pauline bishop also in this respect! 
the world has never needed such more than it needs them to- 
day. Secretism is more deadly to souls than drunkenness; 
unionism more dangerous than theft. 

With all his requirements Paul wants what he fully suc- 
ceeded in attaining in himself: wholehearted sincerity. He 
himself was what he preached and professed, and all that he 
preached he preached first to himself, then to others. His 
official position and life were identical with his personal posi- 
tion and life, and both were in complete unity with the Word 
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and will of his Lord. He has had many successors who, if 
they had been honest, would have had to say to their people, 
as one is reported actually to have said: Do as I tell you, 
not as you may see me do! It is easy to lay burdens upon 
others and the while to forget that thereby these burdens are 
laid also upon us. The professional attitude of many a man 
pronounces the verdict of guilt upon his private attitude. How 
little true sincerity lies back of many a preacher’s work is re- 
vealed when for some reason or other a preacher quits his 
work; he then suddenly throws off the mask and does and 
says things he has himself condemned publicly perhaps for 
years. His own hollowness is a greater curse to himself than 
his unmasking is an offense to others. 


St. Paul, a Minister of Ministers. 


I. What he taught with the word of truth, 
1) Regarding the minister’s personal character; 2) his 
° work in the congregation; 3) and his general con- 
duct among men, 
Il. That he sealed with the example of his own life. 


1) The marks of his character; 2) his work. in the 
church; 3) his life and influence among men generally. 


The Christian Ministry: The Work and The Workers. 


I. The kind of workers this work demands. 
II. The kind of work these workers do. 


Who is Concerned in the Christian Ministry? 
I. God and the church. 
1) God has established both the church and the ministry. 
2) The ministry is to be a “good work” in maintaining, 
upbuilding, extending the church. (Example: St. 
Paul, Timothy.) 
3) God wants men well qualified for this work, and the 
church can prosper only when it has such servants, 


Il. 


Il. 


II. 


Ill. 
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The ministers themselves. 

1) They must meet the requirements made by God (as 
did Paul and Timothy). 

2) They must efficiently and successfully perform the 
work (responsibility). 

3) They have in the work well done an imperishable re- 
ward. 


The devil and the world. 


1) They are bound to antagonize the ministry. 


2) They will use any opportunity the ministry affords 
them. 


St. Paul Shows us the Qualities of a True Christian 


Minister. 
As to his own person. 


1) He is to be free from vices and passions. 

2) He is to possess the virtues that will endear him to , 
his fellow men. 

3) He must have the ability to teach. 

4) He must be no novice in the faith, in order that he 
may speak from experience. 


As to his home life. 

1) The husband of one wife—a model for Christian 
marriage. ‘ 

2) The wife is to manifest a Christian spirit. 

8) The parents are to train their children in godliness 
and uprightness. 

4) The home is to be well managed, so that nothing in 
it may rob the minister of respect. 


As to his calling. 

1) He is to be blameless as concerns non-Christians, un- 
believers, men of other faiths, in order that his work 
may not suffer because of deserved reproach, 

2) But for the sake of his work he is to suffer shame 
willingly, as long as he is innocent of guilt. 

Lisco. 
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A Minister of Ministers. 


The Greatest Work in the Church. 


Its great excellence. 
1) Eternal treasures are committed to the ministry: 
a) In preaching and in teaching to enlighten men’s 
souls. 
b) In the sacraments to receive souls into the church 
and to confirm them in the Christian life. 
c) In the care of souls, to save the erring and to 
strengthen the weak. 


2) A minister must, therefore, center all his thoughts 


upon divine things, past, present, and future, and must 
depend for temporal things upon the love of his con- 
gregation. 


Its great difficulties. 

1) A minister must be as complete an example as possible 
for his people, though he is but a weak man himself: 
“blameless.” 

2) And all this not only once, for a little while, but 
always and in all respects, turning all his thoughts 
to further the glory of God and the welfare of his 
people; for if he fails to do this, how can he demand 
it of others? 

Wig. 


THE APOSTLE OF HOPE. 
1 Cor. 15, 42b-49. 


Among the grand chapters of the Bible First 
Corinthians fifteen holds its assured place. Its one 
great theme is the resurrection from the dead, and 
in elaborating it the apostle takes up some questions 
which, if at all, are touched on only slightly in other 
portions of Scripture. Some of its sections have be- 
come standard texts for preaching purposes, and a 
number of passages are in our catechisms for our 
children to memorize. It was St. Paul who penned 
this chapter by divine inspiration. Intended first of 
all to fit the special needs of his congregation at Cor- 
inth, where philosophical and rationalistic doubt con- 
cerning the resurrection had arisen, it has in reality 
met the needs of the entire church of all ages in its 
constant conflict with doubt and unbelief concerning 
man’s future state. Here shines the great sun of 
Christian hope in Jesus Christ the risen Savior, with 
rays so refulgent that all darkening shadows and de- 
pressing mists must flee before it. As we individ- 
ually come nearer and nearer to death and the grave 
this chapter helps us on to a glorious victory and 
an eternal triumph. Its mighty comfort upholds and 
cheers us as we stand beside the graves of our loved 
ones who have died in the faith. Tongue cannot tell 
nor pen record the streams of blessings which have 
flowed out from this one portion of Scripture alone. 

What Paul here wrote was the basis of his own 
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hope in death, the grave, and eternity. In trying to 
learn to know the apostle better we thus keep to- 
gether his own person and the great doctrine he was 
sent to teach to all the world. This personal touch 
ought to make the doctrine more precious than ever 
to us personally. Here is a man who lived with death 
often at his side, but his step was firm, his eye bright, 
because his way was all lit up and made beautiful by . 
the light of divine revelation. In this too he surely 
serves as our example. He is indeed the apostle of 
justification by faith, and the thirteenth chapter of 
our Epistle shows him also as the apostle of love; 
but surely this fifteenth chapter rounds out the trio, 
entitling him in a marked degree to be called in ad- 
dition the apostle of hope. 

The selection from the chapter here offered as a 
text is one less frequently usd, but altogether char- 
acteristic of Paul in general and of the way he writes 
in this chapter. The usual pericope embraces verses 
35-49, Paul’s proof that there is a vast difference in 
created bodies, and that thus it is folly to conclude, 
because our bodies are now grossly material, they 
cannot be made to exist in an entirely different and 
far higher state. All the world of created things 
cries out against such blindness of human wisdom, 
and all the world of divine revelation mightily assures 
us of the contrary. The verses which constitute our 
text present the elaborate summary of this line of 
thought by placing in contrast to each other what our 
bodies now are as they die and turn to dust, and what 
our bodies presently shall be through Christ in the 
glorious resurrection to come. 

(15, 42) . . . It is sown in corruption; it is 
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raised in incorruption: (43) it is sown in dishonor; 
it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power: (44) it is sown a natural body; it is 
raised a spiritual body. 

St. Paul admits to the fullest degree all that men 
of his day, or for that matter of any day, are able to 
say concerning the gross earthly and perishable na- 
ture of our mortal bodies. He knew thoroughly 
what his own body was made of, and what its fate 
would be in the grave which awaited it. But instead 
of using this basis of truth for arguing downward 
with a false show of human logic and wisdom, he uses 
it to argue upward with the divine wisdom and logic 
of God’s revelation concerning his unlimited power. 
And the apostle proceeds concretely, not theoretically ; 
he has ordinary people in mind; he wants all to know, 
understand, and believe. What a difference among 
the bodies we see, created by God’s omnipotent 
power. What a transformation wrought in some 
of these now already before our very eyes, for in- 
stance when the bare seed of wheat is given a won- 
derfully new body in the slender, graceful stalk of 
wheat — something we would deem utterly impossible 
did we not see it occur in nature a thousand times. 
And what a difference in the beauty and glory of many 
of these bodies as we now behold them, God giving to — 
one what far transcends his gift to another. He who 

has done this, and still constantly does it, works with a 
similar power in the resurrection from the dead, 
taking our vile body and, without giving us another 
in its stead, making this very body something ex- 
ceedingly more glorious in the state that awaits us 
at the last day. — Thus, then, the apostle unfolds the 
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grand conclusion he has had in mind all along: It is 
sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption. 
Daechsel is correct when he says that Paul now 
weaves together the figurative expressions he has 
used, with plain statements of the reality, and this in 
beautiful symmetry, one statement naturally follow- 
ing another, until the whole thought in rounded form 
is before our minds. Xeéperar goes back to ozeipas 
in verse 36 and the important imagery there connected 
with the word; over against it, here and in the follow- 
ing, is set with dramatic emphasis éyeipera. The ap- 
parent contrast, sowing down into the ground and 
raising up out of it, is reenforced by a veiled con- 
trast, which appears the moment the matter is con- 
sidered a little carefully: both verbs are passives, but 
the agent in the one is man, in the other God. How 
Wohlenberg can say that verse 36 with its ov sug- 
gests for omeiperas in our passage God as the agent, is 
hard to see, since ddpwv, od 6 ometpas, “thou foolish one, 
that which thou thyself sowest,” is so strongly and 
exclusively human. Moreover, this figure of sowing 
into the ground, when Paul now uses the same word 
in stating the thought directly, must signify the burial 
of the dead human body. It is true enough that our 
bodies are all along subject to the law of corruption, 
$Oopd (Besser, Hofmann, Daechsel), “constantly tend- 
ing to decay, subject to disease and death, and destined 
to entire dissolution” (Hodge); but Paul is not speak- 
ing of this power of corruption and any manifestation 
of it in general, but in particular of a sowing in cor- 
ruption. Strictly speaking this means laying the dead 
body into its last resting place, the grave. The apostle 
thus mentions the supreme result of the whole process 
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of corruption, and by keeping close to his thought we 
lose nothing whatever, we only gain: as we see the 
dead body lowered into the grave, and fix our eyes 
upon this one strange act of sowing, we have at the 
same time a vision like nothing else could give us of 
the entire corrupting process that has led up to this 
significant point. — In corruption = in a condition of 
corruption; the body filled with corruption, marked 
and characterized by it, is laid into the ground. Decay, 
disintegration, putrefaction have taken hold of it; 
this is the work of death upon the human body, and 
there is nothing pleasant about it, it is ugly, terrible, 
shocking. — Now the tremendous contrast: “it is 
raised in incorruption.” ‘The subject is left indefinite 
as in the previous sentence, but purposely so, it makes 
the whole presentation, so brief and compact, reduced 
down to the bare essentials in the case, the more dra- 
matic and telling. That which is sown, the dead body, 
not something else, some new body, newly created, is 
raised, by the omnipotent power of him who has 
promised us the resurrection. “Raised” — when? 
At the last day, when God shall call us forth from our 
sleep in the grave. The mention of different kinds 
of bodies in the previous verses, men, beasts, birds, 
fish, celestial and terrestrial, sun, moon, stars, and 
different stars, dare not be urged, in the application 
which Paul makes of this extended analogy, to shut 
out the identity of the body sown in death and raised 
in the resurrection. The point of the analogy is only 
in the difference, for different spheres of existence. 
This difference, as seen by our eyes in a variety of 
bodies, illustrates what God does for our mortal 
bodies, when he raises them from corruption to in- 
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corruption, putting them into an entirely new and 
different state of existence, as befits the new sphere 
he makes them enter. — Incorruption, d¢@apcia, is the 
opposite of corruption, a condition absolutely removed 
from, and exalted above, all decay, disintegration, and 
dissolution. When God raises our bodies from the 
grave they will be in this new, glorious, heavenly con- 
dition. He who made the glory of the sun, so dif- 
ferent from the qualities of mere clay and dust, will 
give our bodies a glory like that, though once they 
were but clay and dust and lay in the earth as such. 

But more must be said, for there are other sides to 
this great truth. It is sown in dishonor, again at the 
time of burial; é drmia, all its previous loveliness and 
attractiveness gone, though now we deck the corpse 
with flowers and try to hold yet for a little the fair 
appearance it had in life. Worms shall devour it; 
an intolerable stench shall emanate from it (John 11, 
39); it must be covered from the sight of men. A 
monument may ornament the grave, within are only 


a dead man’s bones. — But it is raised in glory, the - 


same body, when God at last calls it forth; all the 
“dishonor” gone, and “glory” is now in its place, 
namely a resplendent beauty, loveliness, brightness, a 
shining excellence which arouses admiration and de- 
light in all who behold it. Then shall our bodies be 
fashioned like unto the glorious body of Christ him- 
self, Phil. 3, 21. “Transparent as crystal the body 
of the resurrection will radiate the glory which the 
Spirit of Christ imparts to it; the flesh, no longer a 
dull covering, will be a lamp of spiritual light, like 
as Jesus was glorified upon the holy mount.” Besser. 
— And yet again: it is sown in weakness, do@évea, in 
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utter lack of o@évos or strength, able to do nothing, and 
to resist nothing—a mere inert: clod. What little 
strength the body did have in the short time of its 
earthly life is gone, utterly gone; it is now nothing 
but a helpless prey of the natural elements. — But 
again the contrast; it is raised in power, to a new 
life, the mark of which for the body is dvvams, power 
in the sense of ability and strength to do things, 
power as manifested in mighty action.. The resurrec- 
tion will bestow upon our bodies an energy con- 
sonant with the new, heavenly abode God has pre- 
pared for them, and this energy will go forth in a 
corresponding activity. It is an addition of human 
thought when Grotius adds: cum sensibus multis quos 
nunc non intelligimus. We may try to imagine what 
our Sivayis in the resurrection is to be, but we will not 
be able now to obtain an adequate conception of it. — 
It is sown a natural body, cdpa Yyxdv, which the 
American Committee of the R. V. wants defined in 
the margin as “psychial.” Paul finally summarizes, 
by stating now the fundamental constitution of our 
earthly body, as contrasted with its fundamental con- 
stitution in the resurrection and life to come. The 
term yoydy refers to the yyy, the life principle of all 
bodily animated creatures on earth. The English 
really has no word for the adjective; the German has 
seelisch. Luther puts it in a strong way: “Natural 
life is nothing but a bodily life as every beast has it, 
’ so that one might indeed call it, in good clear Ger- 
man, a beastly body, viehisch.” The body that we lay 
in the grave is one that was controlled by the wy, 
with a variety of bodily functions and activities. This 
yx was indeed rational, and thus above the animal, | 
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but it was also sinful, and sin invaded to a marked 
degree the psychial side of our being. Death ends 
this; when the natural bodily life ceases there is left 
its inanimate tenement, and this is interred. — At the 
last day, it is raised a spiritual body, copa mvevpatixor ; 
but not a body consisting of zvevpa or spirit, for the 
former was also not a body consisting of the yy, 
the psychial principle. The whole arrangement and 
quality of our bodies now is fitted to an earthly ex- 
istence in a grossly material world. This is true of 
a Christian also, however much he may rise in his 
thoughts and acts above earthly things ; he eats, drinks, 
sleeps, wakes, and all his bodily organs and members 
go on in their functions, the yvyy having control. In 
the resurrection it is the rveipa that will have com- 
plete control, and the body will be fitted perfectly 
in every respect to answer to this control. In this 
sense the body will be zvevparixév, wholly an organ of 
the spirit, and this in a world which itself in all its 
parts and qualities will match the spirit. The Bible 
does not teach trichotomy, all its statements are in 
line with dichotomy. Man has a material and an 
immaterial part. The latter may be named from the 
lower side, as it is connected with the body; the term 
then is always yx7, not rvevya. But the immaterial 
part may be named also from its higher side, the one 
that connects tt with God and eternal life; here zvedpa 
is the distinctive term. The work of sin is manifest 
in the complete control of sin, so that yuyuds avOpwros 
(1 Cor. 2, 14) is actually a synonym of carnal, fleshly, 
unregenerate ; the higher side is put altogether out of 
control. It is the work of the Holy Spirit to make 
us spiritual again, to bring our entire bodily. life into 
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subjection to the zveipa which he has placed in com- 
munion with himself and keeps in his control. But 
while we live in this life there is ever a battle, for 
this gross sinful world is still about it and we still 
belong to it. Nor is there a way by which we can 
be wholly renewed in body, wy7, and zveipa, in our 
material substance, and in both sides of our imma- 
terial substance, so that this conflict will wholly cease 
in the life on earth. This goal can be reached only 
through death and a blessed resurrection; then every- 
thing which militates against the spirit shall be swept 
out of our body for good and all, and the wyy itself, 
the life principle that animates this purified body, 
will be wholly cleansed from any sinful taint or in- 
clination. Thus will the zvedya, joined to the Spirit 
of God, rule triumphant, and this in a world from 
which likewise all evil in any and every form will 
have been removed. 

(44) . . . If there is a natural body, there is 
also a spiritual body. (45) So also it is written, 
The first man Adam became a living soul. The last 
Adam became a life-giving spirit. 

The textus receptus (A. V.) omits «i, but the best 
textual authority requires it. But the conditional 
form is not meant to express doubt; it has the sense: 
“Tf there is a natural body” — and it is plain, admitted 
on all hands, that there is, for we have it constantly 
before our eyes. “Eorw, accented on the penult, 
denotes existence: if such a thing as a natural body 
exists. The conclusion then follows: there is (éorw 
again) also a spiritual body, the term is not contra- 
dictory. If the yy; can have, and has, a body 
adapted to it; why should not the mveipa receive a 
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body at last adapted to it? namely in the resurrection. 
Now, of course, sin and the curse still affect us, but 
has not the apostle just spoken of death, and the end 
of the psychial life? That which shall follow after 
this, in due time, for all God’s children, is the resur- 
rection, and in that renewed body the complete reign 
of the zvedpa, in a body then which well deserves to be 
called mvevparuxdy. So “there is also a spiritual body.” 
— This the apostle substantiates by a Scripture quota- 
tion: So also it is written, yéypamra, has been, and now 
stands written. By this formula he always intro- 
duces direct quotations, a point to observe as to the 
extent of the words here quoted, which comprise only 
the first sentence: The first man Adam became a 
living soul. The following statement concerning 
“the last Adam” is of a different nature, it can not be 
found “written” in so many words like the first. 
Paul adduces Gen. 2, 7 from the LXX: kai éyévero 6 
avOpwros es Yuxyv Caoav; the construction éyévero «is, 
instead of a simple nominative, being due to the 
Hebrew le: lenephesch chajah. Paul uses as the sub- 
ject of his quoted sentence 6 zpédros dvOpwros *ASdp, 
which is interpretative, and helps to bring out the 
point of his thought, which is a contrast between 
Adam and Christ. Adam was created to be a bodily 
being animated with a living soul, and as such he 
existed. Even in the state of innocence he required 


food and sleep. Paul is brief, he uses only this one. 


point and no more; he says nothing of God’s intention 
concerning Adam as first created, of what his body 
would have become if he had not fallen into Sin etc. 
It is enough, we all know Adam from this statement 
of Scripture as a psychial creature of God, and as 


. 
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0 mporos avOpwros the progenitor of a race like unto 
himself.— Commentators puzzle about the second 
sentence: The last Adam became a life-giving spirit. 
Is this too intended as a quotation? The effort to 
make it such by pointing to terms like avo fw7s in 
the LXX (Wohlenberg), or by saying Paul in this 
sentence gives only in a general way what the Old 
Test. says of the Messiah, is hardly satisfactory. 
The words are Paul’s own. Yet it is correct that the 
chief stress is on these words; without them the 
main point would be without support. Here Meyer’s 
explanation is helpful: the scriptural characterization 
of Adam, “the first man,” is such as silently to involve 
something, — something concerning “the last Adam,” 
of whom the first was a type. This silent implica- 
tion Paul puts into plain words for us, words indeed 
of his own, and not as such a quotation, but words 
giving us what lies in and beneath the ones literally 
quoted, as the mind of the Spirit. And we may add 
that Paul is not thinking merely of the creation of 
man, at the time God gave him a living soul, but of 
the inspired record which afterwards God had Moses 
make of this act, and of the significant words used in 
making that record. —‘O éoyaros *ASay makes Christ 
the antitype of Adam. Both are progenitors, the one 
of a psychial race, the other of pneumatical or 
spiritual. And as it is with all types, the antitype is. 
by far greater, higher, more glorious. — There is no 
verb in this sentence, éyévero must be understood. 
Not that the meaning of the word is changed from 
what it is in the previous sentence; that word is 
purposely so general in meaning as to have room for 
what occurred with Christ as well as for what oc- 
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curred with Adam. Each became something, naturally 
in a way suitable to what each eventually was. — Eis 
mveipa Cworowiv, a life-giving spirit, contains a double 
contrast; one as between the aveipa of Christ and the 
yuxn of Adam; and one as between “life-giving” on 
Christ’s part, and merely “living” on Adam’s part. 
What is meant will be clearer when we determine 
when this éyévero took place. Some, like Hodge, think 
of the Incarnation of Christ; others bring in the com- 
municatio idiomatum. But Christ in his humiliation as- 
sumed a psychic life: “being found in fashion as a 
man,” Phil. 2, 8; he ate, drank, slept, was weary, etc., 
év Gpouwpatt capkos dpaprias, Rom. 8, 3. Paul also fol- 
lows up his statement here by several additions which 
point beyond the Incarnation. It is the glorification 
that is meant by the éyévero required in this second 
sentence. With all his redemptive work complete 
Christ laid aside his humiliation, he for his own hu-. 
manity assumed a heavenly state; but not merely 
for himself to live now with his human nature in the 
most exalted pneumatic state, this nature exercising 
completely all the divine majesty and power, but to be 
now for us a source of the heavenly and eternal life. 
Adam was a living soul, and nothing higher is said of 
him ; he is indeed our progenitor, but altogether in a 
subordinate way, as a mere creature to whom God 
had given this faculty. Christ is a life-giving spirit, 
he is God himself, he exercises divine power in cre- 
ating us anew and in being our progenitor in this 
exalted way. It is simply wonderful with what 
spiritual skill the words of Holy Writ are placed! 
So again Adam was a living soul, and nothing is said 
of his spirit, because as our progenitor he communi- 
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cated to his children nothing but the psychial life, 
the spiritual, eternal life he did not communicate, 
having fallen into sin. But Christ is a life-giving 
spirit; he used the psychial life indeed for a time in 
his great saving purpose, but it is the pneumatic 
glorified existence of his human nature which is now 
the source of our spiritual life, and which intends 
eventually to make us like unto him, even includ- 
ing our body. So each of the terms used has its pe- 
culiar and striking connotation and range of meaning. 
Even Adam received the true life only from Christ. 
— Paul’s introduction of Christ at this point, and this 
the risen and glorified Christ, will be grasped in its 
full force when the entire chapter is read, where the 
resurrection and glorification of Christ is repeatedly 
brought forward, and this in connection with our own 
resurrection and eternal salvation. Note especially 
also toward the close: “But thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

(46) Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; then that which is spiritual. 
(47) The first man is of the earth, earthy: the second 
man is of heaven. (48) As is the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy: and as is the heavenly, such 
are they also that are heavenly. (49) And as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. 

Verse 46 gives expression to a general law, the 
exemplification of which then follows. God has so 
arranged that the higher always follows the lower. 
Adam’s first state was to lead to another, superior 
to the first. Now we see seed-time first, then the har- 
vest. Even in the work of creation God chose this 
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order. So now spiritually: we are first born, then re- 
born, then glorified.— Daechsel asks: But is not the 
soul of man, inbreathed by God, also “of heaven,” 
and the body of Jesus, as conceived by the Virgin, 
“of the earth?” ‘The answer is that when God created 
man he took the dust of the earth, and formed his 
body from that. Man’s origin is thus correctly de- 
scribed as é y7s; and this origin gives him his char- 
acter: yoixés. He is of the earth, earthy. The omis- 
sion of the article in é ys has no special significance ; 
it is frequent where only one thing or person of a 
kind exists at all. But 6 devrepos avOpwros, here evi- 
dently Christ our Savior, is e€ otpavod, for it was the 
Logos who assumed flesh in the womb of the Virgin. 
~ But Paul is not thinking of any fine point as to origin, 
he is merely stating the order of these two, Adam 
and Christ, an order which puts the one that is in- 
finitely the greatest, last, not first. “Of the earth, 
earthy” thus marks Adam’s entire character as due 
to his origin; “of heaven” the character of Christ in 
his entirety, also as due to his origin. He is the God- 
man; with everything merely psychial laid aside, 
with everything “earthy” transformed. When he re- 
turns in the glory of heaven with all the angels of 
God about him we shall see his spiritual body and 
recognize him in all his glory as supremely é€ odpavov. 
Some texts add 6 xtpws to 6 Sedrepos avOpwros ; this ought 
then to be read as an apposition, not as the predicate 
of the sentence (A. V.); the best reading omits the 
addition, thus also leaving the sentence simpler. ° 
Paul now makes his application, and we see why 
he made the previous distinction. As is the earthy, 
namely Adam, having fallen into sin instead of rising 
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without a fall to a higher state, such are they also 
that are earthy, we all who are bodily descendants 
of Adam and fell in his fall. We all have by nature 
only a psychial life, the true spiritual life not being 
transmitted to us by our natural birth. “Earthy” — 
what a distinction for proud man! His body related 
to the clods he treads on, and his yy bent on the 
things that are connected with these clods.— But 
thanks be to God, there is deliverance from this death! 
As is the heavenly, namely Christ our Savior in ex- 
altation and glory —an exaltation and glory of his 
human nature, as the firstborn of many brethren, and 
as the first fruits of them that sleep, — such are they 
also that are heavenly, Christ’s risen followers, their 
bodies made like unto Christ’s own glorious body. 
“Therefore I may now say to man, as he himself said 
to Adam: Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt re- 
turn. But he is not to remain dust; on the contrary, 
as before he made of it a beautiful man with body 
and soul, so again he will make him much more 
glorious and beautiful. For this reason he now per- 
mits him to decay in the earth, that the earthy con- 
dition may disappear as by nature perishable only 
and corruptible, and in addition weak and filthy, and 
a new man from heaven come forth, who may no 
longer be termed earthy, but altogether heavenly.” 
Luther. — But the third person does not satisfy Paul, 
he speaks with a direct personal touch to his Corin- 
thians: As we have borne the image of the earthy, 
namely of Adam —and Besser adds: borne it with a 
burdened feeling and with homesickness, 2 Cor. 5, 4. 
Luther: “We have dragged around this heavy body.” 
Paul used the aorist éopécapev, viewing our entire 
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earthy life as one past event. ®opeiv is carry or wear 
constantly, a continuous ¢é¢pev. Here it comes out 
plainly of whom Paul speaks all along, namely of the 
true believers, among whom he counts himself. Noth- 
ing is said of the rest who resist the Holy Spirit’s 
efforts to convert and regenerate them. Their fate 
is terrible enough, for all that lies in prospect for the 
believers is negatived for them.— The weight of 
textual authority supports the subjunctive q¢opéowper, 
“let us bear,” which Hofmann defends and Westcott 
and Hort adopt in their text. But an admonition 
seems strange in this place, especially also when the 
thought is kept in mind: to bear the image of the 
heavenly, namely of the heavenly body of Christ in 
the glorious world to come. We shall be able to begin 
this bearing only at the end of the world. The ad- 
monition is thus shut out by the very subject-matter 
itself, and in spite of the authorities we must read 
fopéconev: we shall bear. The word is a glorious prom- 
ise, behind which stands the glorious Savior himself 
who will make it good. We who in our poor earthy 
bodies bear the likeness of earthy Adam and carry 
it even into the grave, shall there exchange, not in- 
deed our bodies as such —these like our immaterial 
part belong to our being and identity, — but our like- 
ness, trading the old for a new one when these same 
bodies rise from the dead at the call of the last 
trumpet.— All through this text there runs an ex- 
_ceptional vigor and wealth of thought in proof and 
deduction, which is marked by the absence of.con- 
necting particles, otherwise so necessary to the Greek 
mind, 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


In this text too Paul and his words belong together. So 
again we see the hidden power that made his life so strong 
and rich: he believed fully and completely the Savior’s promise 
of the resurrection of the dead. In the light of the great be- 
yond he did his daily work. He measured all earthly things 
with the heavenly standard; thus he knew them for what they 
really were, and freed his mind from false estimates. He 
put his work where it counted most, aiming at results that 
would endure beyond the short day of our temporal life. He 
had not only cast off the fear of death, as some falsely im- 
agine they have done, he had put in its place the great heav- 
enly hope in Christ, which gives the soul in all earthly labors, 
trials, and sufferings a heavenly poise and mastery which noth- 
ing merely human can bestow. He bore the hard image of 
the earthly as one destined at last, in the image of the heav- 
enly, to walk with angels and the spirits of just men made 
perfect in the heavenly presence of the Lord. The nobility of 
the great apostle’s life and work is not fully seen until this 
hope lights up our own hearts. 

The Exposition of the Bible has the following: By the 
hope of the life beyond Paul had been induced to undergo 
the greatest privations in this life. He had been exposed to 
countless dangers and indignities. Although a Roman citizen, 
he had been cast into the arena to contend with wild beasts: 
there was no risk he had not run, no hardship he had not 
endured. But in all he was sustained by the assurance that 
there remained for him a rest and an inheritance in a future 
life. Remove this assurance and you remove the assumption 
on which his conduct is wholly built. If there is no future life 
either to win or to lose, then the Epicurean motto may take 
the place of Christ’s promise, “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.’—It may indeed be said that even if there 
be no life to come, this life is best spent in the service of man, 
however full of hazard and hardship that service be. That is 
quite true; and had Paul believed this life was all, he might 
still have chosen to spend it, not on sensual indulgence, but 
in striving to win men to something better. But in that case 
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there would have been no deception and no disappointment. In 
point of fact, however, Paul believed in a life to come, and it 
was because he believed in that life he gave himself to the 
work of winning men to Christ regardless of his own pains 
and losses. And what he says is that if he is mistaken, then all 
these pains and losses have been gratuitous, and that his whole 
life has proceeded on a mistake. The life to which he sought 
to win, and for which he sought to prepare men, does not 
exist. 


In the apocryphal Book of Wisdom we read: “Our life 
is short and tedious, and in the death of man is no remedy; 
neither was any man ever known to return from the grave: 
for we are all born at an adventure, and shall be afterwards 
as though we had never been; for the breath of our nostrils 
is as smoke, and a little spark is the moving of our heart, 
which, being extinguished, our bodies will be burnt to ashes, 
and our spirit vanish as the soft air: and our name shall be 
forgotten in time, and no man shall hold our works in remem- 
brance, and our life shall pass away like the trace of a cloud, 
and shall be dispersed as a mist that is driven away with the 
' beams of the sun, and overcome with the heat thereof.: ., 
Come on, therefore, let us enjoy the good things that are pres- 
ent, and let us speedily use the creatures like as in youth. Let 
us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments, and let no 
flower of the spring pass us by; let us crown ourselves with 
rosebuds before they be withered; let none of us go without 
his share of voluptuousness; let us leave tokens of our joyful-— 
ness in every place, for this is our portion, and our lot is this.” 
— This would indeed be man’s true philosophy if this life were’ 
all. 

Within the world once created not a single atom is ever 
annihilated; the original substances of which the body now 
decayed consisted, thus still exist, and the Omniscient knows 
where they are, and the Almighty is able to gather them again. 
But in the meantime they, together with the world of nature 
in which they are preserved, have experienced the process of 
fire, from which heaven and earth come forth in lucid glori- 
. fication: out of this glorified world he who originally formed 
the body of man out of the earth of Eden, will bring the orig- 
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inal substance of our bodies forth again, with the same arrange- 
ment of powers woven through them, and the same combina- 
tion of essential parts, as far as this arrangement and com- 
bination, after the removal of sin with its presuppositions and 
results, condition the individuality that remains; and the soul, 
brought into union again with this bodily form, will take pos- 
session of it, as a queen of her throne, penetrate it with its 
heavenly light, and make it a translucid manifestation of its 
spiritual being, and will unite itself with this body as the goal 
of its longing in the undivided perfection of its personality. 
Delitzsch. 


The resurrection of the body Luther in the Apostles’ Creed 
called the resurrection of the flesh, meaning the material body 
of flesh; but in the resurrection this body of flesh will no longer 
be flesh in the sense of corruptible mortal flesh, for the flesh 
of our body will then put on incorruption and glory. 

The notion that our earthly body when laid in the grave 
will decay and remain in decay, and that from it there will 
grow and blossom out in the resurrection a germ, not this 
body itself, but in some way now hidden in it, is itself a cor- 
ruption of the divine truth, a perversion of the Lord’s promise. 
So also the idea that not our mortal body of clay and dust, 
but this peculiar germ, implanted in us by regeneration, and 
fed and kept alive by the spiritual food of the Holy Supper, 
is to be brought forth in the resurrection. Our entire bodies 
are now the temple of God, and shall remain his temple to all 
eternity. Paul in other places argues from the body as God’s 
temple to the individual parts and members of this body, as 
equally holy with the entire body, and because integral parts 
of it. Sanctification now embraces our body with all its con- 
stituent members, and in the same way glorification will em- 
brace all our members. These our very eyes will see God, and 
this our very skin will enfold us when we see him. Nothing 
less is our Christian hope, and no refinement of human specula- 
tion dare take its place. 

A great part of the temptations of this present life arise 
from the conditions in which we necessarily exist as dependent 
for our comfort in great measure on the body. And one can 
scarcely conceive the feeling of emancipation and superiority 
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which will possess those who have no anxiety about a liveli- 
hood, no fear of death, no distraction of appetite. 


Human nature is a thing of immense possibilities and range. 
On the one side it is akin to the lower animals, to the physical 
world and all that is in it, high and low; on the other side it 
is akin to the highest of all spiritual existences, even to God 
himself. At present we are in a world admirably adapted for 
our probation and discipline, a world in which, in point of fact, 
every man does attach himself to the lower or to the higher, 
to the present or to the eternal, to the natural or to the spirit- 
ual. And though the results of this may not be apparent in 
average cases, yet in extreme cases the results of human choice 
are obtrusively apparent. Let a man give himself unrestrain- 
edly and exclusively to animal life in its grosser forms, and 
the body itself soon begins to suffer. You can see the process 
of physical deterioration going on, deepening in misery until 
death comes. But what follows death? Can one promise him- 
self or another a future body which shall be exempt from the 
pains which unrepented sin produced? Are those who have by 
their vice committed a slow suicide to be clothed hereafter in 
an incorruptible and efficient body? It seems wholly contrary 
to reason to suppose so. And.how can their probation be con- 
tinued if the very circumstance which makes this life so thor- 
ough a probation to us all—the circumstance of our being 
clothed with a body—is absent? The truth is, there is no 
subject on which more darkness hangs or on which Scripture 
preserves so ominous a silence as the future of the body of 
those who in this life have not chosen God and things spiritual 
as their life. Exp. of the B. 


“The grave is the robing room for life eternal.” 

We see only the dark side of death, faith has eyes to see 
the other side which is full of light and glory for us who 
believe. 


So little is this doctrine a hindrance to an active life in 
good works that it really forms its true basis. Only blind un- 
belief will accuse us of thinking only of the hereafter and 
forgetting to make this life what it should be. The fact is 
that none but they whose conversation is in heaven truly make 
this present life one of service, helpfulness, and elevation for 
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themselves and their fellow men. Paul himself is proof suffi- 


cient. 


i 


in 


III. 


Comp. verse 58! 


St. Paul a Mighty Apostle of Christian Hope. 


He knows indeed that here we bear the image of the 

earthy. 

1) Adam’s creation of the dust of the earth. 

2) Our earthly life in the body. 

3) Its sad close when this corruptible body is laid away 
in the grave. 


But his heart embraces in faith the risen Christ as a life- 
giving spirit. 

1) The second Adam in the glory of heaven. 

2) A life-giving spirit for us. 

3) Christ’s life in Paul and us by -faith. 


And thus he mightily proclaims that we shall at last bear 

the image of the heavenly. 

1) These our earthly bodies shall rise from the dust. 

2) They shall be made like unto Christ’s glorious body. 

3) They shall appear in incorruption, glory, power, as 
spiritual bodies. 


“Jesus, my Redeemer, lives!”—the grand resurrection 


hymn of Princess Louise Henrietta. Beside this the shallow 
songs of others, such as “Beautiful Somewhere,” “Lead, kindly 
light,” etc., without even the name of Christ in them, or any 
clear statement of the resurrection of the body, fade into in- 
significance. The last couplet may summarize the message of 
our text: R 


“Fix your Heart beyond the Skies, 
Whither ye yourselves would Rise.” 


I. Fix your hearts in faith on Christ who has gone before. 


1) “Jesus, my Redeemer, lives, 
Christ, my Trust, is dead no more.” 
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The Apostle of Hope. 


2) “In the strength this knowledge gives, 
Shall not all my fears be o’er?” 
8) “Calm, though death’s long night be fraught 
Still with many an anxious thought.” 
(This last line should end with a period, not with a 
question mark.) 


Fix your heart in hope that we shall follow him. 


1) “I shall see him with these eyes — 
Him whom I shall surely know.” 

2) “Not another shall I rise; 
With his love this heart shall glow.” 

3) “Only, there shall disappear 
Weakness in and round me here.” 


Some venture to expect an immortality of the soul, and no 
more. 


They hope without an eternal rock to rest their hope on. 


They use their poor imagination, instead of Christ’s blessed 
revelation. 


St. Paul’s Confession of Hope: “I Believe in the 


Resurrection of the Body.” 


He confesses: 

I. It is the body that shall rise again. 

II. It is the risen Christ who shall raise it again. 
III. Jt will be a glorious body when risen again. 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.” 


“With St. Paul on Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 


I. The dark flood of death. 


ik 


The mighty Lord who shall carry us. across. 


III. The fair possessions that lie beyond. 


Il. 
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Paul and the Two Adams. 


What Paul tells us of the first. 

1) Adam, made of dust, fallen in sin. 

2) Adam’s earthly children, sinners like him, and sown 
in corruption, etc. 

What Paul tells us of the second. 

1) The Son of God, our Redeemer, a life-giving spirit. 

2) The second Adam’s children, risen from sin, and to 
be raised in incorruption, etc. 


IN CHAINS. 
Acts 26, 22-30. 


No picture of St. Paul is complete which fails to 
show us the apostle in chains. Several chapters in the 
Acts are devoted to this important portion of his life, 
and we find various references to it in the Epistles. 
Very suddenly the free activity of Paul came to an 
end, and instead of traveling from place to place and 
preaching the Gospel in the Gentile world in one 
center after another, returning from time to time to 
strengthen the churches he had established, he lan- 
guished in confinement, fettered by a chain to his 
guard, and the days of weary waiting grew to months 
and even years. Felix put off the final decision of his 
case, then Festus also hesitated. Two years had 
passed, when Paul finally used his right as a Roman 
citizen and appealed his case directly to the emperor’s 
tribunal at Rome. This meant a long and trying 
journey to the capital of the empire and the added 
delay incident to bringing his case at last before the | 
_busy emperor himself. During all this time Paul 
was a martyr in bonds. 

There were three kinds of custody for Roman 
prisoners. One was the custodia publica, namely con- 
finement in a public jail, generally a dungeon of the 
worst description, with the prisoner chained, per- 
haps even in a position of torture. The second was 
the custodia libera; the accused person was committed 
to the charge of a magistrate or senator, who be- 

(206) 
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came responsible for his appearance at trial. Only 
persons of the highest rank were committed to this 
very mild form of custody. The third was the cus- 
todia muilitaris, introduced at the time of the emperors. 
The accused was committed to the charge of a sol- 
dier, who became responsible with his own life for the 
safe keeping of the prisoner. One or two chains fas- 
tened the keeper and the prisoner together; some- 
times both remained in the barracks, at other times 
the prisoner was allowed to stay with his guard in 
his own house. In Paul’s case the third mode of con- 
finement was used, and it seems that while he was 
in Czesarea he was kept in the barracks; here he was 
treated with “indulgence,” his friends being allowed 
to minister unto him, Felix hoping to be offered a 
bribe for his release. Acts 24, 23 and 27. While in 
Rome Paul was allowed to stay in his own rented 
house, Acts 28, 30; but here too the time of his im- 
prisonment lengthened to two whole years. 

We have chosen for our text a part of the dra- 
matic account of Paul’s appearance before Porcius 
Festus, King Herod Agrippa II. king of Chalcis, 
and his sister Bernice. We have thus the close of the 
apostle’s address on this occasion, in which he sums 
up in a brief, compact statement his whole work and 
the Gospel he preached; and makes a telling appeal 
to his auditors. ‘The climax is in verse 29, where he 
lifts up or stretches forward his fettered arm in a 
significant gesture and mentions “these bonds.” It 
is surely an impressive picture of the apostle in chains, 
and the pericope includes the Gospel itself for which 
he gladly suffered these chains. 

(26,22) Having therefore obtained the help that is 
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from God, I stand unto this day testifying both to 
small and great, saying nothing but what the prophets 
and Moses did say should come; (23) how that the 
Christ must suffer, and how that he first by the resur- 
rection of the dead should proclaim light both to the 
people and to the Gentiles. 

When the scene had been staged in the governor’s 
hall and Paul had received permission to speak, he- 
“stretched forth his hand and made his defense.” 
This consisted of an account of his conversion fitted 
in a masterly way to the occasion; it laid special 
emphasis on his call to be a witness of the divine 
Lord and Savior who had appeared to him, in order 
to turn Israel and the Gentiles from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan to God, so that they 
might receive remission of sins and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified by faith in Christ. 
This call Paul declared he had followed in proper 
obedience, preaching everywhere that men should 
repent, turn to God, and do works worthy of repent- 
ance. For this — and for this alone — the apostle says 
he had been seized by the Jews, who then had at- 
tempted to kill him. Of the unjust treatment he had 
received at the hands of Felix, and of the attitude of 
Festus regarding his case, he says nothing. He sum- 
marizes only his own unwavering and courageous 
obedience to the Lord during all this time and up to 
the present moment. 

Paul had preached “that they (Jews and Gentiles) 
should repent and turn to God, doing works worthy 
of repentance.” On this account, évexa rovrov, the Jews 
had sought his life, endeavoring to stifle his voice. 
They had not succeeded, he still continued to bear this 
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same witness, although during these past two years 
in bonds. The ow connects the murderous attempts » 
of the Jews with his present situation and adds the 
sufficient explanation: having obtained the help that 
is from God. *Emxovpia is help in the sense of aid of- 
fered by an ally who hastens to give support. With 
all his foes thirsting for his blood the apostle did not 
stand alone, he had an ally stronger than all his foes. 
Tvyxdvew is to meet, and thus to obtain; in all that 
befell the apostle God’s help was present, so that he 
was able to lean upon it. And this was succor dé 
tov Geov, from the Almighty himself, who knows how 
to rule even in the midst of his enemies. In one way 
Paul might have complained bitterly of the injustice 
of the Roman authorities; he does something better 
and greater, he comforts his heart with the thought 
of the divine providence that was clearly manifest in 
his bondage. God was keeping him and permitting 
him to go on bearing witness — even as at this mo- 
ment before these dignitaries,—-and his enemies 
could not hinder it.— Unto this day refers to the 
special opportunity granted to Paul just now in hav- 
ing this audience before him; at the same time it 


recalls all the gracious manifestations that had con- 


tinued so long, from the first moment of his capture 
on. And God who had been his ally thus far surely 
could not forsake him in the future. In any hard and 


difficult trial which God sends us it is a comforting 


thing to stop and count our mercies up to the present 
hour or day, though the trial itself be not yet finished. 


There is a note of victory in éornxa, I stand, the 


perfect in the present sense: I have stood and thus 
still stand; Meyer: ich halte Stand. Nothing has been — 
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able to move or overthrow him; but the credit for 
this belongs wholly to his divine helper — Maprupépevos 
(from the deponent verb papripopat), testifying, refers 
back to pdprus in verse 16: witnessing, attesting, and 
thus assuring. Meyer defends the reading paprvpov- 
pevos (from paprupéw), which would be passive: “at- 
tested,” the following datives then being the agents: 
“by small and great.” The trouble with this reading 
is that it is not true to the facts in the case, since 
the Jews denounced Paul instead of giving him the 
testimony that he was in accord with the prophets 
and Moses. The present participle has the sense: 
continuing to testify; the apostle never desisted, no 
danger or fear hushed his testimony at any time. To 
testify is to speak of one’s own experience or per- 
sonal knowledge. The apostolic testimony is authori- 
tative for all time; but we who accept this testimony 
are ourselves to experience its saving power, so that 
all true Gospel preaching is still to be a personal 
testimony on the part of the preacher, and likewise 
a personal testimony on the part of confessing be- 
lievers. — Both to small and great, comp. 8, 10, can 
hardly mean “young and old” (Meyer), but: “both to 
men of low and of high estate.” All along in his cap- 
tivity Paul had to do with these two classes, and 
never with children. Even now a common soldier 
was at his side, and there were other guards and at- 
tendants; and at the same time there were the gov- 
ernor, the king, and his sister. Paul had the same 
Gospel for his judges and for their servants; he knew 
nothing of the modern folly of accommodating the 
foolishness of preaching to men of science and mod- 
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ern education. They are all nothing but miserable 
sinners, and only the grace of God in Christ Jesus 
can save them through repentance and faith. — Paul 
now gives a summary statement of his testimony: 
saying nothing but what the prophets and Moses did 
say should come. He puts oid érés emphatically for- 
ward; A€ywr is continuous, like paprupdpevos, testifying 
and saying ever and always. The adverb érés governs 
the genitive, and éy—ovrwy 4, the indefinite antece- 
dent and its relative drawn into one, using the case of 
the former; pedAdvrov thus also appears in the genitive, 
instead of the accusative. The prophets are here men- 
tioned first, but the sentence is so constructed as to 
give Moses the most emphatic place: “saying nothing 
but what both the prophets did say should come, and 
Moses” — because the Jews had accused Paul espe- 
cially of teaching people to forsake Moses, Acts 21, 21. 
The aorist éAaAyoayv is historical, and yivesOu preserves 
the present tense of the direct discourse. The things 
about to come, ra péddAovra, are those that refer to the 
Messiah and his kingdom of grace and of glory. Some 
of these had come: redemption, the outpouring of the 
Spirit, the establishment of a new covenant and a new 
covenant people. Others, such as the final judgment, 
were yet to come. Paul here gives his hearers the 
solemn assurance that in all his preaching and teach- 
ing he has not gone beyond what the Old Testament 
teaches and the Jews themselves professed to believe. 
He puts the seal of verity upon the Old Test., and he 
uses that Test. as a seal of verity for his own teach- 
ing. Besser rightly says: “Thus the prophetic word 
becomes new in the apostolic, and the entire apostolic 
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word is old in the prophetic.” Of course, the one is 
promise, the other fulfillment, but this is the very 
point on which their essential identity rests. 

(23) How that Christ must suffer, is really in the 
problematic form ¢i za6ytés 6 xpiords, “whether Christ 
must suffer,” note the margin. But Robertson (p. 
1024) rightly states that in this protasis the apodosis 
is really contained, so that ei amounts to én. The 
sense then is: whether he must suffer as the prophets 
and Moses say that he must. The question which 
Paul always debated with the Jews was, whether the 
Messiah must suffer; and he asserted that the 
prophets and Moses taught that he must. Luther: ob 
Christus sollte leiden. The actual sense is best given 
by the R. V.: “how that” etc. The verbal adjective 
naOnros = subject to suffering, liable to suffering; but 
as Meyer rightly adds: passibilis, not in the sense of 
capability but in the sense of divine determination 
or ordination. Hence the word has the sense here, 
of “must suffer,” necessati patiendi obnoxius. The 
suffering of the Messiah was contrary to all the 
Jewish ideas concerning him; they would not ac- 
cept this interpretation of the prophecies, and hence 
scorned the crucified Christ. He was an offense to 
them, because they had planned for themselves a 
Messiah who should do nothing but conquer and tri- 
umph in outward victory over his enemies. — And 
how he first by the resurrection of the dead should 
proclaim light both to the people and to the Gentiles. 
This is added without the connecting “and” in Greek, 
making the statement more lively. Ipdros like ra6yrds 
is put forward for emphasis, both are predicative: 
“that he as the first” etc. But &€ dvaordcens is not in- 
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strumental, as the R. V. has it: “by the resurrection”; 
it does not modify pédda xarayyédew, but mpadtos: als 
Erster aus der Totenauferweckung. Stier is right: 
Tpatos €€ dvaotdcews vexpov is equivalent in meaning to 
mpoTos avacras ék vexpov,the First-risen from the dead = 
the First-born from the dead, Col. 1, 18. This con- 


-nects immediately with za6yrés, the suffering and 


death of the Messiah. The prophets and Moses fore- 
told both, the two in connection with each other; and 
Paul taught the same as regards the fulfillment ef- 
fected in Christ. But the Jewish rejection of a suffer- 
ing Messiah blinded their eyes, so that they failed to 
believe his resurrection from the dead. — This second 
member, however, contains two main thoughts com- 
pounded into one, namely the resurrection from the 
dead, and the proclamation of light: as the risen 
Savior he would proclaim light. Stier: “According 
to prophecy, as understood by the apostolic spirit, 
from the resurrection of Christ results the light prom- 
ised for all the world, the light of God, to which all 
the Gentiles were to turn, leaving behind them the 
darkness of Satan. In this expression Paul combines 
the first ‘opening of the eyes’ with the ‘last inher- 
itance of the saints in light’: here, too, ‘the life is 
the light of men’; and in him, the Son, is this life 
for all, John 1,4. . . . Of the ‘light to lighten the 
Gentiles’ Simeon had already spoken, Luke 2, 32; 
comp. Acts 13, 47. Christ himself shows the light, 
by causing it to be shown by his messengers through 
his Spirit.” Paul here had before him a Jew in 
Agrippa and a Gentile in Festus; the appeal of his 
Gospel went out to both. In combining “the people 
and the Gentiles” the apostle, like the prophets of old, 
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viewed the kingdom of the Messiah as world-wide, 
“a kingdom of sanctification and resurrection through 
faith in Jesus.” All this Paul could say because of the 
power of Christ’s death and resurrection, conquering 
sin, death, hell, and every foe. He was the first to 
break the bonds of death, rising not like Lazarus to 
this earthly life, but to the life eternal, and not by 
the power of another merely, but by his own power 
—he by his own hand opening the gates of death and 
leaving them open behind him for us all. In péAda 
the tense of the direct discourse is preserved; also the 
two sentences with « must be read as following 
éXdAnoey, not as following A€ywv, for these were the 
things the prophets said would come («AAdvrwv, taken 
up again by pedde). 

(24) And as he thus made his defense, Festus said 
with a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad; thy much learn- 
ing doth turn thee to madness. (25) But Paul saith, 
I am not mad, most excellent Festus; but speak forth 
words of truth and soberness. (26) For the king 
knoweth of these things, unto whom also I speak 
freely: for I am persuaded that none of these things 
is hidden from him; for this hath not been done in a 
corner. 

The present tense dzodoyousevov shows that what 
Paul was now speaking caused Festus to make his 
exclamation. He probably had listened with interest 
at first, expecting to hear something that might serve 
him in writing to the emperor to whom he had to 
send Paul. But the longer Paul spoke, the less hope 
there was for this, and the more strange his words 
seemed to this Roman, who evidently had not read the 
Greek Old Testament, and lacked all feeling and un- 
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derstanding for what the apostle here presented. 
Finally he bursts out with: Maévy, Haire. He utters 
this with a loud voice, which betrays his feeling. He 
is provoked at the apostle. Bengel writes: Videbat 
Festus, naturam non agere in Paulo; sed gratiam non 
vidit.— The addition: thy much learning, ¢tc., is not 
a softening of the first exclamation, but a substan- 
tiation of it. By ypdypara books can hardly be meant, 
but rather the things that one finds in them, learning, 
etc. Jacobus writes: “The great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity seem to the mere worldling like jargon, and 
the earnest enforcement of them, like insanity.” And 
Lindhammer: “The world considers others sane as 
long as they rave, and raving, when they cease to 
rave and become sane. As long as Paul was exceed- 
ingly mad (verse 11) and raved, he passed for a bright 
fellow; but when he knew that he had been raving 
and became a Christian, they thought him mad. But 
the turn will come, when the wordly will say of the 
righteous: We fools thought their life foolish, and 
now they are counted among the children of God.” 
| (25) Without being ruffled in the least Paul an- 

swers the governor. His reply shows that he under- 
stood Festus to mean that he was indeed crazy. He 
does not use “a loud voice” like the governor, for no 
foolish feeling carries him into heat. He uses the 
respectful address, xpdzwore pore. He refutes the gov- 
ernor’s apparent proof, based only on what the gov- 
ernor surmised, by directing his attention to what he 
had just heard from him: ddnOelas cai cudpootvys phyara, 
utterances such as belong to and characterize truth, 
real facts, actual happenings, and spiritual realities ; 
utterances such as pertain to and mark also sober- 
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ness, or as Jacobus calls it: “sound-mindedness,” 
moderation, good sense, self-control. “Truth” is ob- 
jective; “soberness” subjective. Paul was speaking 
of realities and verities, not of fancies, dreams, specu- 
lations ; and he was speaking of these sensibly, with 
good judgment, not with exaggeration, fanciful dis- 
tortion, impossible additions of nonsense. Luke alone 
uses the verb drod6éyyecba (comp. 4, 2), to speak forth 
clearly and loudly; it is a choice word, used by the 
LXX of prophesying, and by later Greek writers of 
oracles. It fits well the dignified, clear, and plain 
statement Paul had made on this occasion. 

(26) The ydép offers proof for Paul’s claim to 
truth and soberness of utterance. The king knoweth 
of these things, namely of the facts concerning Jesus’ 
death and resurrection and the Christian church that 
resulted. He must have known all the outward things — 
connected with Jesus, especially also his miracles. 
The implication is that Festus, who heard of these 
things for the first time and found them strange and 
new, was not justified in thinking them merely the 
inventions of an unbalanced mind.— The addition: 
mpos ov mappyoiatduevos AadAG, indicates that the apostle 
had Agrippa especially in mind when he made his 
appeal, whom also he had repeatedly addressed in his 
speech. The participle conveys the thought that be- 
fore the king Paul spoke freely, openly, holding back 
nothing, since the king was conversant with these ~ 
things and would understand. Agrippa was fully 
acquainted with Jewish affairs and with the Jewish 
Scriptures, and as a guardian of the temple he had the 
official duty to busy himself with these matters. — So 

Paul adds: for I am persuaded that none of these 
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things is hidden from him. The emphatic positions 
in the sentence are occupied by AavOdvew and by ov6év, 
which according to Robertson goes with this infini- 
tive although placed after reioua, p. 1094: “there has 
escaped from him of these things, I am persuaded, not 
a thing”; really with the double negative: “not per- 
suaded, not a thing,’ making the negation the more 
emphatic. Even in this statement Paul is careful and 
sober, he voices only his own conviction, and then at 
once justifies himself even for having this: for this 
hath not been done ina corner. Agrippa could hardly | 
have helped knowing all about it. The rovrwv of the 
previous clauses is now compressed into the singular 
tovro—= this great thing concerning Jesus Christ. 
“Not in a corner” — publicly, in the very capital of 
the nation, with the Sanhedrim and the governor him- 
self involved, and Jesus a national figure, whose fame 
had filled the land. Thus soberly and patiently Paul 
sets the governor right. At the same time he does 
two other things: he maintains the greatness and im- 
portance of the cause for which he stands —it is not 
an obscure little affair that nobody knows anything 
about; and he paves the way, by addressing the 
governor regarding the personal knowledge of the 
king, for a direct personal appeal to the king. For 
though Paul is in chains, a poor prisoner receiving the 
most unjust treatment at the hands of the proud 
Roman law, he is the master on this notable occasion, 
as on others like it. His message and his personality 
place him in this dominating position. And he always 
uses it, as Christ did even more before him, not for 
any personal ends merely, here only to defend and 
justify himself, and if possible gain his release, but 
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to do his work as an apostle, to preach the Gospel to 
the poor sinners before him who needed it so sadly. 
Whether he stood before the aristocracy of learning 
as at Athens, or before the aristocracy of power as 
here in Festus’ hall, he had but one grand aim, and he 
kept true to that. 

(27) King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? 
I know that thou believest. (28) And Agrippa said 
unto Paul, With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian. (29) And Paul said, I 
would to God, that whether with little or with much, 
not thou only but also all that hear me this day, 
might become such as I am, except these bonds. 

Here this great prisoner’s great purpose is fully 
expressed; his zappyoia leaves nothing to be desired. 
Though a prisoner he fears not to ask of a king a 
question pertaining to that king’s own immortal soul. 
The apostle had spoken of the prophets and Moses, 
verse 22; for a Jew these were to be the gateway to 
Christ. So he does not ask: Believest thou in Christ? 
but: “Believest thou the prophets?” A hearty yea to 
this question would lead to a presentation of the 
prophecies by which the prophets set forth the things 
concerning Christ. And so faith in the prophets 
would turn to faith in Christ. Paul was leading 
Agrippa to take the first decisive step.— When he 
adds: oi8a 67. morevas, he in a way preempts Agrippa’s 
answer, but only in a way creditable to Agrippa him- 
self as an honest Jew, and to the apostle himself in so 
thinking of Agrippa. We must not lay too much into 
morevas; it is used with the dative rois. rpopfirais, and 
means to believe that what the prophets had spoken 
is truth, fact, not fancies or lies. It is assent to their 
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words that Paul presumes on the part of Agrippa, 
and this he had a right to presume until Agrippa him- 
self should repudiate the prophets. — (28) It is diffi- 
cult to say what reply Paul expected from the king. 
It may have been some plain word of assent to the 
words of the prophets. The reply he did receive is 
of a different kind. Agrippa sees the goal toward 
which the apostle would lead him, namely Christian 
faith, and thus reaches forward far beyond the ques- 
tion itself as put to him: With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian. The gram- 
marian Robertson calls this sentence, from his stand- 
point, a hard one. Quite a chapter might be written 
on the history of its interpretation. Robertson asks: 
“Ts we the object of weifas or of zoupoar? Can weifes be 
‘try by persuasion’?” We restrict ourselves to the 
following statements. Paul’s answer & 6Alyo kai e& 
peyddw helps to determine the sense of Agrippa’s & 
éAtyw, for it seems out of the question to take the one 
expression in one sense and the other in another. 
Stier defends é& zwoAAé for & peyddAw and holds to the 
meaning “almost” for & édtye. The codices are 
against him on the reading, and that about settles the 
other point. But we think Stier is right over against 
quite a few prominent commentators in refusing to 
take Agrippa’s reply as a sneer. Even Besser calls it 
das leichte Scherewort. Stier writes: “Are we justi- 
fied in giving the apostle credit for so little apostolic 
acuteness, that he should mistake a mocker for one 
inclined to believe, with whom perhaps some good 
might be done? Would we ascribe to Paul so much 
common, weak good-nature that after this manifest 


ridicule he should reply to Agrippa in a friendly way, 
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just as if he were in earnest?” Stier’s observations 
are decidedly to the point. There is no real reason 
for taking Agrippa’s words as a scoff, Spott (Meyer), 
“spoken ironically and in contempt” (Conybeare, 
Schaeffer), etc. The words were uttered soberly, not 
contemptuously. “Ev édtye cannot mean “almost,” 
A. V., for this would be éAéyov or some other form; 
the revival hymn, “Almost persuaded,” loses this 
scriptural allusion. Nor will it do to supply xpéve, on 
account of Paul’s answer, in which é& peyddw cannot be 
combined with xpovw. The neuter édAtyw is substan- 
tized; in Eph. 3, 3 & édiyw means “summarily.” So 
here. Jacobus has a good explanation: “Agrippa 
feels himself hard pressed by Paul’s arguments, and 
finds that he is in a sort held by his faith in Judaism 
to admit Christianity. He cannot deny his religion — 
he is not prepared to admit these inferences from his 
belief in the prophets. Festus scoffs and Paul insists, 
and Agrippa thus suddenly thrust into a dilemma, can 
do nothing but protest against being drawn so sum- 
marily into an admission of the Christian system. He 
sees where all this close pressure of Paul’s argument 
is carrying him, and he cries out, You are summarily 
persuading me (attempting to persuade me) to be- 
come a Christian. As though he had said, You are 
crowding me to this conclusion, which I am not yet 
prepared to accept. Paul was thus shutting him up 
to the faith, as if in spite of himself, and in a sort 
compelling him to embrace the Christian faith, as a 
necessary consequence of Judaism and as the proper 
fulfillment of the prophets. And just at this point, 
where he ought to have believed, but would not, he 
can get no relief except by dismissing the subject. 
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Agrippa sees that Paul is aiming at the practical end 
of converting his hearers to Christianity, and he feels 
the striking appropriateness and force of his posi- 
tions.” Robertson, p. 880, lists ef@es as an example 
of the inchoative or conative present, in this case 
where an act has been begun but interrupted. So the 
translation of the R. V. gives Agrippa’s words cor- 
rectly: “With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian.” It may be noted also that 
Agrippa uses Xpuriavdv, comp. Acts 11, 26, which was 
of Gentile origin and milder and less abusive than the 
Jewish designation “Nazarene.” To say that it was 
pronounced contemptuously (Lechler) is gratuitous. 
Agrippa declined to become a Christian; we would 
not expect him to use an honor name for Christ’s fol- 
lowers, it is quite enough that he used the name he 
did use. 

(29) Paul’s reply is masterly from the point of 
the situation in which it was made; at the same time 
it reveals all the nobility and love in his heart. 
Eivgatuny dv tO eG, the potential optative in an apodosis 
with the protasis unexpressed: I would to God, or 
literally: “I would pray to God,” if etc. — with what- 
ever one may care to supply. The expression betrays 
deep feeling.—In & 6dty» Paul repeats Agrippa’s 
word, but he adds the strong counterpart & peydd, 
which shows that ypéve cannot be supplied. Whether 
with little or with much really needs no addition, the | 
neuter adjectives being used as nouns; we may say 
with Vincent: “with little or with great pains,” effort, _ 
work, or whatever we care, as long as we remember 
- that the added noun is put in place only of the in- 

definite “something.” — The balanced thought thus 
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introduced receives a companion: not thou only, but 
also all that hear me this day — whether for one it 
require little or for another much. While Paul had 
addressed his words to the king in a personal manner, 
he here declares that his heart went out to all as- 
sembled that day within range of his voice. Some of 
these might indeed pity him in his bondage; Paul 
sees that their spiritual bondage is a thousand times 
worse than his which was only bodily. Did he think, 
perhaps, of what the grace of God had done for him 
on the road to Damascus? It was & peyddw that he. 
had been brought to Christ, and the arm of God’s 
grace had not been shortened — think of the victories 
it had already achieved through Paul!— And this is 
the wish that he would like to put into the form of a 
prayer: that they might become such as I am, except 
these bonds, yevéoGar, 2nd aorist, pointing to a single 
act, which here would be conversion; comp. rod 
émotpewar xrX. in verse 18. It is difficult to see how 
this aorist could be combined with xai & 6Alyo Kal & 
peydkw in the sense of “in all respects,” which the 
_American Committee would place in the margin. 
Might become (by conversion, in one act) “in all re- 
spects” like Paul, is out of the question, for conver- 
sion would make them like him only in one respect, 
of course, in the essential one. And this is what 
Paul’s heart desires. — Perhaps he stretched forth his 
fettered arm when he added dramatically: zapexrds 
tov Secpav tovtwv. His bonds were an honor to him. and 
the Lord made their weight light for him; but the 
apostle’s magnanimous heart would spare others the 
severe trial of having to bear similar burdens. “This 
Christian magnanimity, wishing those who unjustly 
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confined him nothing but good, wishing them every- 
thing but evil—is a splendid specimen of the true 
Christian spirit even in chains. So able to give a 
reason for his hope — so bold, calm, and convincing in 
his defense of the truth—so earnest and tender in 
enforcing it, and yearning so at heart for the salva- 
tion of his persecutors, Paul wins a glorious victory. 
And this last and fullest vindication of the Christian 
cause in the face of Jewish and Gentile dignitaries, 
before he quits the Holy Land for the metropolis of 
the heathen world, will stand on record wherever the 
Gospel is preached (like Mary’s anointing), as a me- 
morial of him.” Jacobus. 

(30) And the king rose up, and the governor, and 
Bernice, and they that sat with them. 

The audience was at an end. Agrippa himself 
ended it by rising to leave. The meeting had been 
arranged at his request, Acts 25, 22, and thus he was 
privileged to prolong or to shorten it, the governor 
politely deferring to him. But Agrippa had felt 
Paul’s touch upon his heart, and from this strange 
and unexpected power he withdrew. Alas, his hour 
of grace had come, and when he drew away he left 
salvation behind him. How many there are like him 
along the road which the Gospel has traveled! Ac- 
cording to rank the others also arose and filed out of 
the hall in state. The servants bowed as they passed. 
Through another door the guards led Paul out. No 
servants bowed in deference before this royal man, 
for he wore a chain not of gold upon his arm. But 
all the glory of the world is as nothing before the 
noble Christian faith, fortitude, and love of this God’s 
holy apostle — though in chains. 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


The material in this text is of the very finest. Here is a 
strong, compact summary of the Gospel; a noble believer and 
confessor who puts the Gospel into action; and here are proud, 
obdurate sinners, and we hear the impact of the Gospel power 
upon their souls. It is above all St. Paul who here rivets our 
attention. His long imprisonment has not altered him. He may 
be pale and emaciated from long confinement, but the holy 
flame burns with undimmed brightness and energy in his soul. 
He is sterling all through. The chain that fetters him only 
helps to set his nobility of soul into bolder relief. The fires of 
tribulation have done nothing but make his faith shine with 
greater intensity and power. 

When a preacher receives the gift of wielding the sword 
of the Word with ability, the world is not unwilling to concede 
that, to a certain extent, he does possess talent, but alleges that 
he preaches the Gospel only for the purpose of displaying his 
skill. And yet, we are surely not actors; and as little is it 
madness, when in the name of the living God we speak of 
eternity, of a Savior, or of the resurrection. Such words are 
rational and true, and are supported by the eternal truth of 
God; and nothing more unequivocally demonstrates their truth 
than precisely the opposition of the human heart.—A childlike 
and simple faith in the whole revealed truth of the Scriptures 
is represented as belonging to the narrow-mindedness of the 
old times; the doctrine of justification by faith in the merits of 
Christ is called a pagan, sanguinary theology, etc. When one 
begins to occupy himself earnestly and seriously with the duties 
of religion, and breaks the ties which had bound him to the 
world, he is pitied as a man whom religious melancholy has 
betrayed into extravagances, and whose mind has become 
affected by the excessive study of the Bible. (Thoughts of 
Gerok, Apostelgeschichte, elaborated by Schaeffer in Commen- 
tary of Lange.) 

' The continuance of our life could be no real benefit and 
joy, if it were devoted to any other purpose than that of dili- 
gently serving our Savior. : 

Agrippa’s father when he lay dying in Czsarea consoled 
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himself with the reflection that though his career was pre- 
maturely cut short, yet at any rate he had led a splendid life. 
And such as the parent had been, such ‘were the children. 


Amid the hard labor of politics, in the merciless war for 
mine and thine, for honor, gold, and enjoyment, there had died 
in the heart of this Roman the feeling for any but this poor 
earthly world. This is the soil in which in all ages the wis- 
dom of the five senses flourishes: whatever we cannot see and 
grasp, does not exist, at least is without value, is fancy. To 
devote one’s life to something that cannot be seen, cannot be 
put into figures, or transmuted into pleasure; to follow the 
promptings and powers of an invisible world, and to expect of 
men that they are to seek their salvation and peace in these 
things: this is just as hard for the natural mind to understand 
to-day, as it was long ago; it is an offense, a thing from which 
to turn away. And this explains how to-day some incline even 
to deny the personal honesty of Paul, which Festus still ad- 
mitted, and as a rule attribute only the most hateful motives to 
views like his. Dryander. 


Brenz often preached to empty benches. After one of his 
services a stranger walked home with him and expressed his 
surprise that so few people had attended. They came past the . 
town well in the market-place, and Brenz asked whether the 
stranger knew what was the finest thing about this well. He 
_asked what it was. This, said Brenz, that it tirelessly gives 
its water whether people come and get it or not. And this is 
the finest quality of a true evangelical preacher, that he sends 
forth the water of life ceaselessly, whether the world cares to 
hear him or not. Gerok. 

Those are the true court preachers, who are not deterred 
by the star on the breast of the prince, from inquiring whether 
the heavenly morning star is also shining in the breast. 

Agrippa: The heart was touched, the mind convinced, the 
conscience aroused, the hour favorable, namely the hour of 
grace which might decide for our eternal welfare —but some- 
thing was lacking. What? A bar that we refused to let the 
Holy Ghost remove; a hardness that we would not let him melt 
away; a love of the world and of sin that we would not let 

him break. And so the hour passed, the opportunity was gone. 
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We were not saved; in fact, having missed the golden moment, 
we were farther away from salvation than ever. 


Gerok has this picture: There he stands, the man of God 
in his chains, mocked of Festus, politely turned off by Agrippa, 
disappointed in his joyful hope of striking success for his 
preaching, and yet firm in his faith, full of assurance in God, 
his heart not cooled in the least as to its love for the souls 
before him, and as to its zeal to win hearts for his Lord. 


Dryander exposes Agrippa’s heart: Although still a man 
of youthful age, he was a voluptuary, an adulterer. But noth- 
ing so surely prevents admission to God, so positively excludes 
from understanding religious truth, as the depravity which 
caters to the appetites, the cultus of the flesh. This is beyond 
question: the world of faith is a world of things pure, chaste, 
holy, true. And it is equally beyond question: he who gives 
reins to the flesh, loses himself in a world of things impure, 
dishonest, lying, in which nothing pure and holy can continue 
to exist. This is the double reason why the apostle’s powerful 
appeal to Agrippa received the answer it did.— And he por- 
trays the apostle: Stoned in Lystra, scourged in Philippi, 
mocked in Athens, almost torn to pieces by the populace in 
Ephesus, imprisoned in Jerusalem, the traces of his two years 
of confinement upon his features and the chains upon his 
hands, he stands nevertheless before the governor and the king 
with an inner clearness and greatness in his soul, which could 
not but affect those who beheld him. It is a realization of 
those glorious words, which he wrote to the Corinthians (2 
Cor. 6, 9, etc.): “As dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, 
and not killed; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.” We indeed hear from his lips more than once, how 
the greatness of his mission, to be a steward of the mysteries 
of God (1 Cor. 4, 1), almost pressed him to the ground. The 
request of the Old Testament prophets, who- wanted to with- 
draw from the load of their task, with their cry: “Lord, send, 
whom thou wilt,” is not unknown to him. But at the same 
time he knows, that though he is not sufficient of himself, God 
has made him sufficient to bear the office of the new covenant 
(2 Cor, 3, 6). He knows that in his office he possesses some- 
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thing that lifts him up and beyond the entire world, that a 
message is entrusted to him by which he, though poor, may 
make even a Festus and an Agrippa rich, he, though a prisoner, 
may set free these captives of unbelief and sin. Though he 
be the only one to stand for the truth—the truth itself will 
for this reason not be less. And it alone is the final power to 
which the victory belongs. And truth needs no other weapon 
than the testimony which he gives it. A king of truth the 
Lord himself had called himself before Pilate, and thereby cast 
a terror into the Roman’s soul. And where but one ray of the 
truth of Jesus Christ is embodied in a man, there he too pos- 
sesses a similar impress of royal highness. And this is what 
meets us in Paul. And we see it shining again and again in 
the countless witnesses of truth who have become his suc- 
cessors. This may help to make us fearless against the re- 
sistance which to-day opposes the testimony of the truth. It 
bears its power within itself and has its allies in the consciences 
of men (2 Cor. 4, 2).— But in his patience there is something 
still deeper. We have already learned to know it as the deepest 
secret and the real moving power of the personality of Paul, 
the power of every personality to whom the office of caring 
for souls has been committed —it is called the earnestness of 
priestly love. As a prisoner who pleaded for his liberty Paul 
stood before his judges. But the thought of defense, the burn- 
ing desire for liberation has been swallowed up for him in the 
greater thought, to plead that his judges may be brought into 
the captivity of his Master, Christ. It is with this priestly love 
that he feels deep grief for those who withdraw themselves 
from his words (Rom. 9, 2), and maternal joy, when he is able 
to bring the erring to faith (Gal. 4,19). With this love he 
once more knocks at the hearts of his hearers and calls to the 
corrupt Agrippa: “I would to God, that not only thou,” etc. 
This love is the continuation of the love with which the Lord 
himself, refused by his nation, rejected, condemned, still loves 
on, ceases not until nailed to the cross, to turn souls unto the 
way of salvation, even though they be condemned malefactors. 
Human love, even the noblest, is very temporal, seeks only 
_ things human. This priestly love, ripened in the school of 
Christ, bears an eternal power in it. And God be praised — it 
has not died in the church of Christ. 
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In Chains. 


Our text has been used quite rarely, hence there is a dearth 


of outlines that might prove suggestive. 


Ts 
EL: 
III. 
IV. 


St. Paul —a Victor in Chains. 


Even in chains he preaches a victorious Lord. 
Even in chains he proclaims a victorious Gospel. 
Even in chains he confesses a victorious faith. 
Even in chains he manifests a victorious love. 


Paul and his Noble Auditcrs: How Men Treat the 


TT: 


UE 


Truth of the Gospel. 


Men like Festus reject it entirely. 
Men like Agrippa turn to it at most only in part. 
Men like Paul give to it their whole hearts and lives. 


Adapted from Gerok. 


Chains did not Change the Great Apostle. 


They did not alter his Gospel. 
They did not weaken his faith. 
They did not dampen his passion for souls. 


Paul’s Sad Experience with those who are Lost. 


His Gospel of salvation indeed attracts them. 

1) It opens up an entirely new world for them — Paul’s 
enthusiasm moves even the cold heart of Festus. 

2) It touches them with the powers of this new world — 
-even Agrippa felt this touch as never before. 


Yet the Gospel of salvation eventually repels them. 

1) Because they obstinately cling to their old perverted 
thoughts. ~ 

2) Because they obdurately prefer the old evil of their 
wicked lives. 


Thoughts from Lisco. 


Acts 26, 22-30. 


The Noblest Things in St. Paul’s Soul. 


His unwavering faith. 
His unceasing confession. 
His unflinching courage. 
His undismayed love. 


Stronger than Iron Chains. 


The trust that bound Paul to Christ. 
The love that joined him to his fellow men. 
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FACING THE END. 
2 Tim. 4, 16-18. 


For the closing text of this brief series one might 
desire 2 Tim. 4, 6-8, and indeed no better choice could 
be made. But this pericope is often used for funeral 
occasions, and it also occurs in the Eisenach epistle 
selections, where the author has given it his expo- 
sition, which he naturally would not care to repeat 
here. We, accordingly, make another choice, a brief 
section from the same chapter, one that indeed lacks 
the beautiful imagery of the other text, but is never- 
theless filled with the same deep feeling, which comes — 
out in a burst of praise to God at the end. It is this 
doxology, uttered in the sure expectation of final con- 
demnation before the Roman court, and execution to 
follow, that makes our text exceptionally fine for our 
purpose. It shows us, just like the other text, how 
Paul faced the end. 

We would like to know much more than we do 
concerning the last years of the apostle’s life. It is 
hazardous to make detailed conjectures, and best to 
be satisfied with a few positive points. It is quite 
certain that Paul was released from his first im- 
prisonment and lived some five years longer. He 
probably carried out his desire to visit the churches in 
Asia, and it is quite certain that he also turned to the 
west and penetrated as far as Spain. €lemens 
Romanus writes: “before his martyrdom Paul went 
to the extreme west’, and the Muratori Fragment 
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names directly: “Spain.’ After this, it seems, he 
spent some time in Nicopolis, and it must have been 
either here, or, after a journey from here to Rome, 
in the capital itself that his arrest followed and the 
trial that ended with his execution. He had been re- 
leased in the spring of the year 63. In the following 
year, July 18 to 24, while he was absent from Rome, 
the city was burned, a second conflagration occurring 
a few days after. Nero himself was accused of hav- 
ing caused the fire; but he and his partisans charged 
the Christians with this crime, causing some to be 
crucified, others to be arrayed in wild beasts’ skins 
and hunted to death by dogs, and still others to be 
wrapped in pitch robes and set on fire at night to 
illuminate the Vatican circus and Nero’s gardens, 
while that monster played the charioteer. The Chris- 
tians were now clearly distinguished from the Jews. 
Just what the charge against Paul was on his second 
arrest we do not know; it seems to have been double 
or threefold, most probably that for one thing he had 
conspired with the Christians to burn Rome three or 
four years prior, and for another that he was intro- 
ducing and upholding a novel’and unlawful religion 
in the empire. This time Paul’s imprisonment was 
much more severe, yet he was acquitted of the “first” 
charge, 2 Tim. 4, 17, though no patron dared to advo- 
cate his cause, or any defender come to his aid. He 
does not seem to have been confined in the Mamertine 
or Tullianum prison, but he certainly was under mili- 
tary custody, most likely in the barracks of the 
legionaries, where it was more difficult to reach him. 
- His case was not tried by the emperor himself, but 
by the “rulers” (Clemens: éni rév jyoupévov). The trial 
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most likely took place in one of the two Pauline 
basilicz, named after L. AXmil. Paulus, who built the 
one and restored the other. These were large halls, 
where hundreds could be present and hear. When 
the first charge came to trial Alexander the copper- 
smith appeared, either as an accuser or as a witness, 
against Paul and damaged his case greatly, although 
he failed in his ultimate object. The Second Epistle 
to Timothy was written immediately after this first 
trial, and Paul longs greatly to have Timothy hasten 
to his side. He is filled with the gravest fears re- 
garding the second charge and his trial on that, and 
these fears were justified. Luke proved his faithful 
companion to the last. Nero was in Greece, and the 
final trial occurred, it seems, under his representative, 
Helius Czesareanus, the freedman of Claudius, who 
was prefect of Rome and Italy. Dion Cassius says, 
that as Nero aped the minstrels, the freedman aped 
Nero. The best account declares that Paul was mar- 
tyred on the Ostian way. It was probably to avoid 
the sympathy which his influence had excited that 
he was executed outside of the city by a military 
escort, with the sword, his Roman citizenship exempt- 
ing him from torture and crucifixion. He sealed his 
faith with his blood in the last year of Nero’s reign, 
who died June 9, 68. 

The entire last chapter of our Epistle is written 
with the prospect of death vividly before the apostle’s 
eyes. He urges Timothy: “Do thy diligence to 
come shortly unto me” — ere it be too late; and-again: 
“Do thy diligence to come before winter.” We do 
not know whether Timothy came in time of not — let 
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us hope that he did. Paul briefly refers to the cir- 
cumstances of his first trial. 

(4,16) At my first defense no one took my part, 
but all forsook me: may it not be laid to their 
account. 

' Paul tells Timothy of his sad experience, it seems 
to let him feel the more how much he needed his 
presence just now. ’Ev rj zpary pov drodoyia refers to 
the first defense Paul had made, at the first hearing 
of his case by the Roman court. The word “first” 
implies that at least one other hearing would follow. 
Some commentators speak of but one, others note 
that more than one hearing might follow. This first 
defense, to conclude from the last statement in verse 
17, had been successful. Alexander the coppersmith 
had indeed “greatly withstood” Paul’s “words,” 
namely his speeches of defense before the court, but 
he had not succeeded. Just in what capacity this 
man had acted, and just who he was to act thus, is 
left to conjecture. But, as far as the text itself goes, 
this withstanding of Paul’s Adyo on the part of Alex- 
ander ought not to be referred to Adyo uttered in 
preaching the Gospel to him, or anything of that sort, 
but to the Adyo. which represent Paul’s dwodoyia. The 
man must have been prompted by the most vicious 
and vindictive hate. To offset this base and des- 
perate hostility at his trial Paul writes that no one 
appeared to take his part, that he was left utterly 
alone: ovis or wapeyévero. He even makes the state- 
ment emphatic by adding the negative: but all for- 
sook me, GAdAi mdvres pe éyxatéAewov (or 2nd aor., 
éyxatéurov). Some incline to take this in a general 
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way, so that it refers to all of Paul’s friends. They 
then, like Stellhorn, refer even to Luke, of whom 
Paul says in verse 11: “Only Luke is with me”, 
they add the reference to 2 Tim. 1, 7, the idea that 
such a weakness might have been possible even in a 
man like Luke. It is of little use to argue mere pos- 
sibilities in this case. The way Paul mentions Luke 
in verse 11, and speaks also of other of his friends and 
assistants, warrants us in concluding that here, in 
voicing his disappointment concerning “all” who 
abandoned him at his trial, none of these is meant. If 
Luke braved the danger of remaining faithfully at 
Paul’s side during his rigorous confinement, and was 
even now at the apostle’s side, it certainly does not 
_ look as if he had been unfaithful in the critical hour 
of the trial. Both the imperfect éyxaréAamov, “con- 
tinue to abandon,” and the aorist éyxarédrov, “did 
abandon,” read as if the wdvres of whom this is said 
abandoned the apostle altogether. How could Luke, 
or any other close friend and assistant of the apostle, 
have done such a thing and then right after it still 
be with Paul? The thing has a decidedly impossible 
look. So we conclude that zdvres must refer to others 
of whom Paul had a right to expect that they would 
rally to his special defense. Another question is 
whether those mentioned in verse 21 can be meant, 
-Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, Claudia, and the brethren. 
This too looks altogether improbable. It is hard to as- 
sume, even with 1, 7 etc. in mind, that these dear 
friends abandoned the apostle and that then hard 
upon it he put down their names in his letter as 
joining with him in sending greetings to Timothy. 
Even of these people long dead and gone we would 
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not care to assume evil, when there is really no 
evidence at hand, nothing but surmise, that they are 
in the least guilty. By mapeyévero we most safely 
understand an assistance that would count at a trial 
at court. Such assistance could be rendered only 
by people who were in a position to appear as ma- 
terial witnesses, or, as the Roman court procedure 
of the day allowed, who couid appear in the capacity 
of patront et amici, or possibly as legal procuratores. 
Conybeare writes of Paul’s position at this time: “No 
advocate would venture to plead his cause, no procura- 
tor to aid him in arranging the evidence, no patronus 
(such as he might have found, perhaps, in the power- 
ful A‘milian house) to appear as his supporter, and 
to deprecate, according to ancient usage, the severity 
of the sentence.” A far better reference here, than 
1, 17 etc. as it might refer to people named in this 
Epistle, is 1, 15; Paul may have counted on power- 
ful intercessors from Asia Minor, or on others es- 
pecially qualified in Rome. Nor is it necessary here 
to think only of Christians, for he had other very 
influential friends, and Christians, however zealous 
for Paul, by their very religious profession may have 
been barred out altogether. In fact, we know that 
Paul, though he was acquitted at first, was condemned 
later, and there is but one charge, as far as any fair. 
surmise goes, that could have proved fatal in this 
way, namely that of establishing an illicit religion. If 
anything is fair, it seems that this charge handicapped 
all Paul’s Christian friends at his trial in whatever 
efforts they could make in his behalf. Since Paul 
_ mentions a “first defense” which, it seems, succeeded 

in clearing him, it is thought that there were at least. 
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two indictments against him. It was the second one 
that he feared most. Why, it is easy to see, if the 
first dealt with the causes of the great fire in Rome — 
with which Paul had absolutely nothing to do, — and 
the second with the matter of the religio illicita, with 
which he had everything to do. But there may have 
been more charges, and what they actually were 
is nowhere stated in a reliable way.— Paul keenly 
felt the dereliction of his friends, but he nevertheless 
adds the wish, which amounts to a prayer: may it 
not be laid to their account, pi aitois AoyioGein, the 
volitive optative in a wish. The aorist refers to one 
act and thus points to the final judgment: may it not 
be imputed to them. This means that Paul forgave 
them, and that he wished God would do so likewise. 
Their case then differs materially from that of the 
coppersmith, where Paul’s expectation is certain, be- 
cause of this man’s wicked and persistent obduracy, 
that the Lord “will render to him according to his 
works.” The sin of the influential Christians who 
shrank from coming to the apostle’s defense was one 
of weakness, not of obdurate wickedness. In the 
-case of Gentile friends, not yet brought to faith — 
if there were such in this case, we may presume 
that the apostle hoped for their conversion, and that 
thus this sin of theirs would be forgiven like all the 
others of their unconverted state. Though the word 
could apply to them also, if they failed to be converted 
and were lost, namely that for this forsaking of one 
of their truest friends in his hour of need, the eternal 
judge might not lay additional stripes upon them. 
What a fine thing thus to bear disappointment and 
wrong in a matter involving one’s life and death! 
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Paul’s love bears even this with noble Christian for- 
titude. Here is an example that cannot be impressed 
too deeply upon our hearts. 

(17) But the Lord stood by me, and strengthened 
me; that through me the message might be fully pro- 
claimed, and that all the Gentiles might hear: and I 
was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 

Paul, abandoned by the friends who were in a 
position to help him, was not abandoned by him who 
is better than any earthly patronus, the Lord Jesus 
himself. Tapéory is intransitive; the 2nd aorist means: 
“came to my side,” erschien, trat mir zur Seite; and 
in this sense: stood by me. [lapéory: id plus quam 
mapayivesba, adesse. Bengel. Not indeed to influence 
Paul’s judges, but, as the added verb shows, to in- 
fluence Paul himself and thus his judges: and strength- 
ened me. This strengthening had the effect that it 
made him courageous, able, and strong in his dzodoyia 
and in the whole cause which he represented. His 
success at that first trial he attributes thus wholly to 
the Lord, who had proved faithful to his humble 
apostle. Here again the glorified Christ had helped 
him to fulfil efficiently his calling as an apostle. Cony- 
beare tries to reconstruct the memorable scene: “At 
one end of the nave was the tribune, in the center 
of which was placed the magistrate’s curule chair of 
ivory elevated on a platform called the tribunal. Here 
also sat the council of assessors, who advised the 
prefect upon the law, though they had no voice in 
the judgment. On the sides of the tribune were seats 
for distinguished persons, as well as for parties en- 
gaged in the proceedings. Fronting the presiding 
magistrate stood the prisoner with his accusers and 
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his advocates. The public was admitted into the re- 
mainder of the nave and aisles (which was railed off 
from the portion devoted to the judicial proceedings, 
and there were also galleries along the whole length 
of the side aisles — one for men, the other for women. 
The aisles were roofed over, as was the tribune. The 
navé was originally left open to the sky. The 
basilicas were buildings of great size, so that a vast 
multitude of spectators was always present at any 
trial which excited public interest. Before such an 
audience it was that Paul was now called to speak in 
his defense. His earthly friends had deserted him, 
but his heavenly Friend stood by him. He was 
strengthened by the power of Christ’s Spirit, and 
pleaded the cause not of himself only, but of the 
Gospel. He spoke of Jesus, of his death and his resur- 
rection, so that all the heathen multitude may hear. 
At the same time he successfully defended himself 
from the first of the charges brought against him, 
which perhaps accused him of conspiring with the 
incendiaries of Rome. He was delivered from the 
immediate peril, and saved from the ignominious and 
painful death which might have been his doom had 
he been convicted on such a charge.” 

The appended clause with fva has always given 
trouble to the commentators. Wohlenberg argues at 
length that Paul meant a preaching and a hearing that 
was to follow his first acquittal; in fact, that he ex- 
pected to be acquitted altogether to go on with his 
preaching, making all the Gentiles to hear. But every 
statement Paul makes in this letter contradicts this 
latter opinion: Paul speaks as one who is sure he is 
about to die; he fully realizes his extreme danger and 
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indulges in no illusions. It is a mistake to think that 
Paul, who had been in the active work all over the 
world for about 33 or 34 years still looked forward 
to an indefinite active period in this work. We have 
an old man before us, worn with years of labor and 
trial, not a man in middle life, with most of his work 
still to do. The xjpvyya, message, or proclamation he 
means is the Gospel; and zAnpodopy6j, as in verse 5 
means to fulfil, here to complete, or “execute com- 
pletely” (Stellhorn, and quite a few others). Might 
be fully proclaimed must be read in this sense. But 
the two verbs in this clause belong together, so we 
must add as the other side: and that all the Gentiles 
might hear. The aorist dxovcwow speaks of this hear- 
ing as one great and complete fact; a continuous 
hearing is not meant. Most commentators in reading 
ta mavra Om think of Rome as the place where all 
nations were represented, and that thus they all heard; 
or they add, like B. Weiss, that the news of Paul’s 
testimony here in Rome would penetrate to all the 
nations of the Gentiles. Hofmann thinks of a procla- 
mation continued by others, one that would have 
ceased if Paul had proved recreant in this supreme 
hour. But there is no reference to others, on the 
contrary we have the positive 8” éuov, with the pronoun 
in the emphatic form: by me, or “through me.” In- 
stead of thinking only of what shall yet go out to all 
the Gentiles, zAnpodopy$; should lead us to include 
all Paul’s past labors and preaching among the Gen- 
tiles, which he was now crowning and thus com- 
pleting by what he expected to be his final testimony 
in the great capital of the world. When some years 
ago he had been tried before the emperor, he had not 
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yet been to the west. But now he had been as far 
as Spain; he had literally ranged. over the whole 
Roman empire as far as Greek was the world lan- 
guage (he had never tried to reach the “barbarians” 
by his own personal work). His ministry and xjypupa, 
then, he felt would end here, in the center of the 
great Gentile empire —a glorious fulfilling and com- 
pletion indeed, when the very rulers of the world 
themselves now finally heard his “message.” In this 
way it would be indeed an accomplished fact (note 
the aorist): déxotcwow mdvra 7a evn. The futuristic 
idea in the subjunctive would include, besides the tes- 
timony he had given at his first trial, any other that 
might be granted him to make in the court sessions 
yet to come. — And I was delivered out of the mouth 
of the lion is figurative, and reads as if this were 
not the only report of the apostle’s first acquittal 
which Timothy would receive. The news may have 
gone out to him before this letter was dispatched, or 
the bearer of it would himself report all the details 
to Timothy. There is a reticence here on Paul’s part 
which deserves to be put down to his credit ; he does 
not dilate on his own personal affairs even in so 
weighty a matter. Let us learn of him. Some have 
thought of Nero as the lion. If the apostle had 
meant that he had escaped being cast to the lions in 
the arena, we should expect him to use the plural, 
and it is highly improbable that such a penalty would 
have been inflicted upon a Roman citizen. To escape 
the lion’s mouth is to escape mortal danger. If there 
is any allusion in the word “lion,” it is to Old’ Testa- 
ment passages, such as Ps. 22, 22; 7, 2; 35, 17. To 
refer “lion” here to the devil, as Hofmann, Luther, 
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Stellhorn, and some others do, and to bring in the 
thought of spiritual danger, that Paul escaped with 
his soul undamaged, is to go beyond what is actually 
warranted by the apostle’s words. We accordingly 
refrain from applying 1 Pet. 5, 8 to this word of Paul. 
Wohlenberg goes too far when he exclaims: “Was 
this nothing but a victorious preliminary skirmish? 
That is a simple impossibility.” He accordingly thinks 
Paul was completely acquitted. But, strange to say, 
the apostle still continued as a prisoner, and no free- 
dom is in sight for him. And in the very next sentence 
we see whither his thoughts went — to the “heavenly 
kingdom” of his God. The expression about the 
lion’s mouth is strong, but not too strong for his 
escape in the first trial, leaving the outcome of the 
following one at least in doubt. 

(18) The Lord will deliver me from every evil 
work, and will save me unto his heavenly kingdom: 
to whom be the glory forever and ever. Amen. 

Paul takes up the thought of épvo@yv, by using the 
word again, only now in the supreme sense: pvverai 
pe, the Lord will deliver me etc. The deliverance he 
has wrought is a guarantee of the final and complete 
deliverance he will yet work when now his hour 
comes. ‘O xvpios is Jesus, the glorified Redeemer. 
The preposition éxo contrasts with the following eis, 
the one negative, the other positive, the two consti- 
tuting a whole. Every evil work is evil in the moral 
sense, for zommpds is not used merely of affliction and 
tribulation. Nor is this evil something the apostle 
is himself liable to do, a possible weakening and denial 
of the faith in his coming trial, but the evil that 
wicked men plan and execute against him. — The 
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addition: and will save me unto his heavenly kingdom, 
shows how the deliverance is meant —not as a de- 
liverance merely from evil in the course of his earthly 
life, but a final and complete deliverance by rescue 
into heaven. The underlying thought is that the evil 
work of men may succeed and bring the apostle to his 
death, but by that very death he will be delivered and 
saved forever. Martyrdom will open paradise for 
Paul. This is not a sad but a glorious prospect. 
By the heavenly kingdom is meant the counterpart 
of the earthly kingdom of grace; in the latter we are 
still subject to the evil works which men may use 
against us, in that other kingdom all that shall cease. 
Here is one of the clear passages of Scripture on 
what shall happen when our souls leave their bodies 
in death: we shall at once enter the heavenly king- 
dom, that is heaven, where the heavenly King, Christ, 
is. There is no intermediate place for the soul, no 
hades with two compartments, one, paradise, for the 
righteous, the other, beneath it, an ante-chamber of 
hell. This perverted notion spoils and darkens the 
real Christian hope. The body indeed shall sleep in 
the grave, but the soul shall be where Stephen’s soul 
went at death, where Moses and Elijah are now, in 
the very presence of God and Christ. The souls of 
the damned at once go to hell. At the resurrection 
the body will be raised from the dust, glorified like 
the soul, joined to it, thereafter to partake of all the 
bliss of that heavenly kingdom.— Paul’s heart is 
deeply moved as he pens these words. Instead of 
sad complaint at the thought of a cruel death, his 
soul is filled with the glow of a golden hope, and 
utters his joy in the form of praise to God: to whom 
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be the glory — note the article: the glory connected 
with this whole deliverance and salvation, the glory, 
excellence, and honor that thus shines forth in his 
work of grace, mercy, and eternal goodness. \It will 
be an eternal glory: cis robs aidvas rev aidvev, a sonorous 
and impressive duplication: “unto the ages of the 
ages.” As the result of that saving act will be eter- 
nal, so also the credit and honor of him who brings it 
to pass. —A solemn, impressive dyn is added, like a 
seal of verity from the fullest assurance of faith. 
There is here no doubt, no “perhaps,” nothing but 
a certainty which the Lord himself wrought. It is 
thus that the great apostle faced the end, and it is 
thus that he finally bowed the head beneath the exe- 
cutioner’s sword and went to his eternal reward. 
As we see the holy light in his eyes, as we look upon 
his heroic faith, and think then of the wondrous grace 
of God which changed this man from a blind and 
wicked Pharisee into an apostle and martyr of this 
holy Gospel, let us too lift our hearts on high and 
say with Paul: 


“To the Lord be glory forever and ever. 
Amen.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS. 


As when the sun, after a long and lovely day, dips to the 
horizon in the west and glows like a great golden ball, filling 
the sky with its mighty splendor, so is the soul of the great 
apostle as he slowly nears the solemn hour of his martyr death. 
There is no cloud, all is light and glory. It is his faith, re- 
fined by years of suffering; it is his hope made fuller and 
richer as it approached the great hour of its realization. What 
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Paul preached he lived, and what he preached and lived he 
finally died. And if his life and labor were grand, a very 
tower of faith, a great monument of praise to Christ, his 
death was the fitting capstone of both, a doxology sealed with 
a pure, golden Amen. 


St. Paul too experienced in some measure what came to 
Christ when at the end he had to stand alone—alone but for 
God. Let us learn never to depend too much upon men. Not 
because their comfort is not sweet and their help, as they are 
able to give it, valuable, but because in the end we are bound, 
after all, to stand alone, and in that hour there will be but 
One to stand with us. He is sufficient—now just as well as 
then. Some would help us, but cannot, others even will not, 
be their excuse sufficient or not. The Lord lacks neither power 
nor will, and he makes up for the lack in all others. 


Paul was going to his death. Years had passed. I wonder 
whether in his prison chamber his thoughts went back over 
those years to the day when he stood by and consented that 
Stephen should be stoned, and to those dark and ugly days 
when he harried the church of Christ and brought others to 
death. Did he remember their faith, their courage, their love, 
praying for their murderers? Apostle though now he was, all 
these had left him an example that now he could not but 
follow. And he followed it indeed. It sounds like an echo 
of Stephen when he wishes that the friends who had feared 
to support him might not be charged with their fear and weak- 
ness at the last day. And as he felt toward these, so he surely 
felt also toward his judges and executioners. If not too late, 
his longing was, that his testimony and his blood might yet 
win them for Christ. 


Paul’s concern for his life is secondary, he had something 
higher entrusted to him—his holy office and ministry. To 
fulfill that, to complete the great round of the work assigned 
to him among the Gentiles, this was his chief concern. For 
this he lived, for this he was ready, when the time would come, 
to die. What a thought for every minister of to-day! . Not that 
we may have ease, a good living, honor, a fine position, or any 
other earthly advantage, but that we may do our work, fulfill 
our calling, omit nothing that is vital to this— whatever else 
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we must lose or forego—such must be our desire. Paul lived 
for Christ, as his tool and instrument, not for himself; he 
lived for others, as their servant and intercessor, not for him- 
self. The glory of such a life can be that of every minister 
of the Gospel in an especially large measure. Let us strive 
with the Lord’s help that this glory may not altogether escape 
us. 

God spares us in most cases—there is no lion’s mouth 
gaping to devour us; no especial danger connected in these 
quieter times with our profession as Christians and our office 
as ministers. But there are other ways in which the Lord 
expects us to stand courageous and undismayed. And if he 
spares us the fiercer trials of bonds, trial before judges, and 
bloody martyrdom, we ought the more eagerly show our cour- 
age in the confessions he does ask of us, and in the faithful- 
ness our position in an evil and adulterous generation demand. 
What would become of us if, recreant in these lesser things, 
the lion after all be allowed to lie in our path? 

The features of God’s countenance are reflected in a good 
man. Lisco.—On ‘piceraé we Bengel: Mala aufert; bona 

_confert. 

The world is full of evil work, full of every kind of such 
work. And this work is directed against Christ, his kingdom 
of grace, and all who are in this kingdom. We cannot hope to 
get through this life without suffering some of the burdens and 
blows which the evil works in this world aim also at us. But 

-there is one great hope and help for us all: The Lord will 
at last open the door of his heavenly kingdom and take us in 
—where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 

at rest.— Our final absolution will come with our dissolution. 

—We are saved twice: once when we are saved from sin by 

contrition and faith; and again when we are saved by being 
ushered from the kingdom of grace into that of glory. And 
the first salvation is to culminate in the last. 

God’s glory is the sum of his divine attributes, and this 
glory inheres in his very essence, because \his attributes are 
identical with his essence. Thus he has, and ever will have, 
his glory in himself, apart from us and every creature. But 
God’s glory, his blessed attributes have gone forth in the 
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mighty works of his hands. In every one of them we see who 
he is, they reflect the perfections of his being. Of all these 
works of his the grandest and most blessed that we are able 
to know are his works of grace and mercy as they are accom- 
plished in our own hearts and lives. Here the glory of God 
touches us, and its rays break in on our being, shining with a 
thousand glorious flashes. Here is all his love, his wisdom and 
might, his patience and longsuffering, his goodness and kind- 
ness, his justice and holiness. Shall we refuse to respond to 
this glory? Shall it recede from us with its beneficent rays, to 
strike us down with its vindictive and punitive fire? God’s 
glory and perfection cannot cease, he cannot change or deny 
himself. But we can fall crushed beneath his glory, if we do 
not fall down and worship it, and give our hearts and tongues 
to sing its praise as it blesses us.— To live with Christ in the 
kingdom of his glory is eternal glory for us. 

The Amen that has God’s truth behind it is an echo of 
that truth, though weak human lips utter it. The amens that 
many speak so lightly, when they have put behind this form 
of assurance nothing but their own foolish reasonings and im- 
aginations, are only an echo of their own hollowness and false- 
ness. Only God’s promises are yea and amen; they alone have 
behind them the Lord’s “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” Let 
us plant our hearts on his Word, then sing his praise in joy- 
ful songs, and close with Amen. 


St. Paul’s Death Preparation. 


I. Serene trust in the Lord’s help. 

II. Forgiving love toward his erring friends. 
Ill. Ardent faithfulness for his final task. 
‘IV. Joyful hope of eternal deliverance. 


The Lord at Paul’s Side to the Last. 


I. To aid him in his last trials. 
II. To help him finish and crown his work. 
III. To lft him into eternal glory. 
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When the Last Hour Draws Nigh. 
Think of the Lord. 
1) All his past help. 2) All his present support. 
Think of the Gospel. 


1) What it means to you. 2) What its message means 
to others likewise. 


Think of the heavenly kingdom. 
1) Your entrance. 2) Its blessedness. 3) God’s glory 
for ever and ever. 


The Lord’s Eternal Deliverance. 


St. Paul it was: 


The crown of the Gospel message he preached. 
The strength of his soul during the trials of life. 
The hope he realized in the hour of death. 


St. Paul’s Doxology in the Face of Death. 


God’s grace had filled his life. 
God’s grace would shine in his death. 


St. Paul’s Final Soli Deo Gloria. 


It summed up: 


ig 
II. 


III. 


The Gospel of grace he had preached. 
The life of faith and love he had lived. 
The blessedness and joy he would enter upon. 


Soli Deo Gloria. 
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